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HERE are disagreeable people who say that the 

twentieth century, considering that it has almost 
reached the end of its first quarter, has scarcely contri- 
buted anything of the original kind to literature of 
quality sufficient to enable 
it to rank with the more 
distinguished of its pre- 
decessors. But no one who 
has anything like knowledge 
of past literature as a whole 
is likely, whether he agrees 
with the bare assertion or 
not, to attach very much 
importance toit. For such 
knowledge teaches, in the 
first place, that contempor- 
ary appearance of literature 
(on which contemporary 
estimate of it for the time 
depends) is apt to be very 
deceptive; and secondly 
that, putting possible mis- 
takes from this source 
apart, you never know, from 
what is to-day and has been 
yesterday, what will be to- 
morrow in this curious other 
world. 

But let all this be as it 
may, there is one point in 
which this poor quarter of 
a century is not so very 
poor, and that is a not unimportant one—to wit, the 
serious and profitable study of periods luckier than its 
own, or less lucky, to keep the impartial attitude. 
Merely frivolous judgment may no doubt pooh-pooh 
such a book as that before us. ‘‘ Between five and six 
hundred full-sized octavo pages, not even on the person 
and work of one certainly famous but after all really 
second-rate foreign critic and poet (or poetaster) rein- 
forced by others from third-rate to thirtieth, but on the 
effect produced by them, in another country than their 
own, at a time when that country’s literature was itself 
not at its most flourishing.” ‘‘ Lost labour and not 
even light- but heavy-minded folly,’’ says some Poco- 
curante. Well, he is wrong—as the Pococurante of this 
class, if not also of all classes high or low, is rather apt 
to be; and it may not be quite idle to speak a few 
words on the how and the why of the wrongness. 

In the first place this book is a very valuable assistance 
in the task of understanding our eighteenth century 
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literature. It appears to have been a law of nature, if 
not originally pervading it, certainly called into action 
ever since the Renaissance, that each period (not neces- 
sarily each century) of civilisation should despise its 
immediate forerunner’s 
ways in manners, in morals, 
but above all in literature. 
Savagery does not do this ; 
probably because it has no 
literature, which seems to 
be the main irritant. It 
sometimes eats its ancestors 
and sometimes worships 
them; but it generally 
follows their customs. With 
us it is otherwise, though 
the periods of contempt are 
perhaps shortening—there 
being even signs of the 
twentieth already trying to 
understand (a process well 
known to be incompatible 
with contempt except in 
the rarest cases) the nine- 
teenth. That nineteenth 
itself was bad in parts about 
the eighteenth, which in 
turn had in parts been bad 
about all older stuff. But it 
made some good beginnings 
Boileau. of intelligence pretty early ; 

and the process has gone 

on till the present day. Some attempts have even 
been made to comprehend and expound that curious 
influence—rather clumsily called Gallo-Classic but 
certainly consisting in part of classic or pseudo-classic 
strained or sieved through French, with the strainer 
giving an undue amount of colour and the sieve unduly 
contributing things of its own—which affected its 
criticism hugely, and its creation to a not wholly 
fortunate extent. But this book is by far the most 
complete and thoroughgoing of such attempts. The 
present reviewer has done his little bit in this matter ; 
and he finds it recognised here without any of the 
not-quite-compliments which frequently attend, and 
exact payment for, recognition of predecessors by 
successors. But he confesses quite frankly that his 
knowledge of detail at beginning the book was consider- 
ably extended by the time he got to the end. Professor 
Clark—a Canadian by birth and now a Professor in 
British Columbia, but apparently a Harvard student 
and indebted to scholars and book authorities in the 
United States and France, as well as in England and 
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Canada—has searched books and periodicals, during 
the time covered -by his title-dates, with a really 
refreshing thoroughness, never failing, as too many of 
our “‘researchers’’ do fail, to keep his eye on the exact 
chronological order of the authors and passages quoted. 
No one, we think, has pointed out more clearly, and 
certainly no one has documented quite so fully, the 
interesting wave-motion of belief and doubt on the sub- 
ject ; the more or less enthusiastic reception of the 
doctrines not merely of Boileau, but of Rapin, Le Bossu 
and the rest in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries ; the tendency towards revolt in the middle 
of the eighteenth and—most curious and interesting 
of all—the rather weak reaction towards the later 
years which in a manner foretold because it provoked, 
and was soon overwhelmed by, the great Romantic 
insurrection. 

It is however the easiest thing in the world to make 
such a demonstration dull ; and it is by no means the 
easiest thing in the world to escape doing this. It will 
not do to be too gamesome, or you begin to be suspect 
to Dryasdust. But Professor Clark has had the com- 
bined wit and luck to write lightly without making any 
deliberate jokes, and to put life into his facts without 
violently jerking their arms and legs. He has given 
successively a sketch of the reputation of Despréaux 
himself during the whole period ; a careful survey of 
translations and imitations of his works ; another sketch 
of the minors ; a special and specified account of the 
results of “ Bollevian ’’ influence on English literature 
itself ; and some appendices giving more or less rare 
texts in illustration and confirmation of his own work, 
from that most curious epistle of Cutts the valiant to 
the Duchess of Monmouth about Nicolas, to the queer 
translations of the “ Lutrin’”’ (one of which may be 
Oldham’s), and including extracts from that very clever 
and very amusing, if very disreputable fellow, Tom 
Brown, perhaps our best and worst example of the truth 
that “ want of decency is want of sense,” inasmuch as 
it dooms itself to suppression. 

Politics have seldom done much good, and often a 
good deal of harm, by interfering with literature ; but 
perhaps in this case the interference was not wholly 
maleficent. Boileau so-exactly hit off the rising taste 
in England for ‘ correctness,” ‘‘ neatness,” ‘‘ wit,” 
“reason,” “ good sense ”’ and what not else of their kind, 
that he might have done more harm than he did if it 
had not been for the fact that after all he was a French- 
man and had written that absurd Ode about Namur 
which our Mr. Prior had burlesqued so delectably. It 
was however creditably customary to keep his politics 
and his literature apart when possible; and by the 


time when the literature itself—at least the critical part 
of it—was found to be wanting, the politics had become 
if not insignificant, at any rate capable of being handled 
coolly. The minors had never made this partial 
repulsion felt, and there is no doubt that Rapin and 
Le Bossu did have a bad effect upon some of our men. 
Bouhours, who historically makes a trio with them, and 
a quartet with them and Boileau, was a better fellow. 
But though there are differences of administration in 
the four, and in others before and after them, there is 
the same spirit of rule and line, of kind and scheme in 
all of them. Never is Pegasus allowed his head and his 
wings ; never is the free spirit of poetry permitted to 
seek, and if possible find, the expression if not the 
realisation of its dream. 

Mr. Clark theorises little if at all, and he seems to 
have taken trouble to make his facts impregnable. One 
may indeed be less insistent than he is on the separ- 
ation of burlesque and mock-heroic. It is surely 
enough to hold that mock-heroic is a special kind of 
burlesque which makes fun of a class or kind in poetry 
rather than of any particular individual poem. When 
he asks, ‘‘ What does Anna Seward mean by saying 
that Boileau was unjust to Milton?” one might 
frivolously answer that the Swan of Lichfield showed, 
as she frequently did, though she certainly didn’t 
“mean ’”’ to show, that she was, what her oldest great 
friend called ‘‘a dunce.’’ But no person who is not 
a dunce will read this book to pick holes in it, or to 
argue with the author, or to do anything but be well 
satisfied both with the amount of information conveyed 
and with the manner of conveying it. 

The pleasure which a book of this sort imparts seems 
to be unluckily hidden from many people, even if they 
are rather grudgingly prepared to acknowledge some 
utility in it. This pleasure is closely analogous to that 
derived (again one fears by the right people only) from 
looking at maps, or rather picture-charts, of country. 
You see how the figures and the facts of literature lie in 
relation to each other. They become all the more alive 
because of their connection; and this aliveness is 
utterly incompatible with the ‘“ dullness’ which less 
fortunate folk allege in the history of literature, and 
above all in the history of criticism. It is curious but 
true that there are people, and people of no small mark, 
who confess to this want of interest—in fact who confess 
further to some contempt, at any rate some surprise, 
at their fellows who do feel it. The answer is of course 
that if you take an interest in such things your library 
ceases to be a collection of disjecta membra and assumes 
the character of a body—a live body. Now wherever 
there is or has been life there is interest. 


THE FOUNDER OF 


By CLEMENT 


N enthusiastic writer in the Sunday at Home hails 

the late Robertson Nicoll as the greatest journalist 

of his time. Superlatives are often too lightly used, 
but there was something very wonderful in a young 
Scot from the manse building up a newspaper which 
compelled attention in the way the British Weekly was 
wont to do for the last fifteen years of Robertson Nicoll’s 
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SHORTER. 


life, and this great journalist had so many aspects that 
I for one have had misgivings as to the possibility of a 
successfully presented life of him. These misgivings have 
been effectively answered by the appearance of the book 
before me, in which Dr. T. H. Darlow has told the story 
with infinite discretion and with no small charm. It is 
a life that was romantic from the cradle to the grave. 
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Nicoll himself helped to a picture of the earlier stages 
in a volume which I prize, entitled ‘‘My Father.” 
That father, Harry Nicoll, was a Free Church minister 
at Lumsden, in Aberdeenshire. He never had an 
income of more than £200 a year, yet upon that he 
brought up a family, and was a diligent purchaser of 
books from catalogues to such an extent that he left 
behind him 17,000 volumes. It was even hinted by 
his friends that he 
starved his children 
to secure this result, 
and that the early 
death of one of them 
and the chronic bad 
health of another was 
due to the limitation 
of the food supply in 
this wonderful manse. 

Be that as it may, 
Nicoll, like so 
many other Scots 
boys, reached the 
University of Aber- 
deen, became a 
minister himself and 
finally a journalist. 
I remember as if it 
were yesterday walk- 
ing along Hornsey 
Lane one Sunday dis- 
cussing with Dr. 
Hannay, who was 
then Secretary to 
the Congregational 
Union, the appoint- 
ment of Nicoll 
as editor of the 
Expositor in succes- 
sion to Dr. Samuel 
Cox, whom the 
two partners of 
the Hodder & 
Stoughton firm had 
counted lacking in 
orthodoxy. It is 
pleasant to note that, 
although Nicoll super- AtH 
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Not everyone could understand, certainly not every 
Englishman, the worldliness and other-worldliness 


which went side by side in Robertson Nicoll’s men- 
tality, but at no point do I find cause for quarrel with 
Dr. Darlow in the way that he has set forth his 
biographical details. 

My own friendship with Robertson Nicoll com- 
menced in the late eighties. 


He came up to visit me 
at a tiny house I then 
occupied in the North 
of London, and I re- 
member the delight 
with which he dis- 
covered, in my very 
meagre library of that 
day, a well-marked 
copy of his brother 
Harry’s book on 
Carlyle. This was 
the beginning of a 
very great friendship. 
If I had kept a diary 
it would certainly 
provide a wonderful 
record of wanderings 
in Nicoll’s company. 
Apart from visits to 
public festivities at 
this or that town 
where the literary 
genius was being 
celebrated (and these 
included Lichfield, 
Olney, Norwich and 
Haworth), our week- 
ends at places like 
Shaftesbury, Burford 
Bridge and a score of 
others were abound- 
ing. I recall particu- 
larly a Sunday in 
Shaftesbury where 
Nicoll’s curiosity 
carried him, and me 
in his train, into five 
places of worship in 


Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. 
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seded Cox, the latter 

wrote him a genial, magnanimous letter, here printed. 
Hannay, I recall, remarked to me that he thought that 
Nicoll would probably prove more heretical than his 
predecessor. 

Not only did Nicoil found the British Weekly 
and THE BookMAN, but he gave an impetus to 
the publication by this firm of a vast multitude 
of books—first class literature—and did much to- 
wards building up an enormous business for his 
proprietors. 

I find Dr. Darlow’s treatment of his subject is masterly 
in its tact. 

It is not easy to tell the story without offence of 
a personality so complex, of a nature in which there 
were sO many points at which differences of opinion 
could easily arise. 


30th, 1920. one morning. Then 
for twenty years at 
least—from 1894 to 1914—Nicoll and I lunched together 
every Friday, and every Wednesday evening he spent 
an hour or two in my library. The war and other 
tragedies ended all that, but it is a wonderful memory 
of enthusiastic conversations over books. The war 
brought a change, but that is too long a story to tell as 
I saw it, and it is not told at very great length in Dr. 
Darlow’s book. 

But most important for the pages of THE BooKMAN 
are the abundant bookish references with which this 
biography abounds. There are for example certain 
glimpses of Thomas Hardy, as in a letter to Dr. Marcus 
Dods : 


“ T have seen a good deal of Hardy lately, and am much 
taken by him. He is certainly the most winning literary 
man I have ever met—shy and silent in company, but in 
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private remarkably communicative and interesting. He 
used to be a fiery Evangelical—now he thinks Christianity 
utterly dead, save for surviving moral fragments. He is 
bitter upon Drummond, whom he takes to be as great an 
unbeliever as himself. His literary tastes are curious ; 
he is a great reader of J. A. Symonds. Like myself, he 
much admires George Gissing.”’ 


And the following letter to his daughter Constance 
naturally interests me : 


“Hampstead, July rg1o. 

“‘T went to Shorter’s last night—a dinner to Clodd, on his 
seventieth birthday. Present: Massingham, Sir Robert 
Hudson, Whale, Hardy, and Sir G. Frampton, the sculptor. 
A very good dinner with champagne. Hardy very 
pleasant: his face has grown small and innocent and 
pretty. He explained to me at great length that women 
never think of the age of a great man, but fall in love with 
him irrespective of it—e.g. Watts-Dunton and ——. But 
men of genius think about the age of women. All Steven- 
son's books were books for boys: no real life in them at 
all. . . . Both Clodd and Hardy were meant to be Baptist 
ministers.” 


There are a hundred such glimpses of the writing 
fraternity who Nicoll was destined to meet every day 
of his life. The marvellous zeal with which he secured 
books from these was noteworthy. I am sure that 
Sir James Barrie owed to him, and indeed has recognised 
it in this volume, much valuable help at the begin- 
ning of his career. Apart from the fact that he 
published a considerable number of Barrie’s early 
sketches, I can imagine the zest with which he 
persuaded the by no means pushful journalist of Thrums 
(through Nottingham) to allow him to turn these 
miscellaneous essays into volume form. From that point 
of view I in my small way owe everything to Nicoll. A 
natural indolence would have prevented me from ever 
writing a book. Nicoll compelled the writing of two 
volumes on Charlotte Bronté and George Borrow 
which, whatever their merits—and they still sell— 
would never have come into existence except through 
his persistent incentive to work. ‘“‘ With his whole 
heart,”’ says Dr. Darlow, “‘ Nicoll would have endorsed 
Dr. Johnson’s preference that ‘the biographical part 


of literature is what I love most,’”’ and many a 
biography must have been published by the firm of 
Hodder & Stoughton through his agency, although 
probably the richer harvest accrued from the variety 
of novels. 

Dr. Darlow refers to Nicoll’s library, and the fact 
that its 20,000 copies sold for a little over £1,000, but it 
is necessary to remember that Nicoll’s library would 
have fetched £10,000 had he taken care of the books. 
But he gave them away recklessly. I am proud of 
the possession of a rare Stevenson and a rare Johnson 
which were his gifts to me. I am convinced, moreover, 
that many a friendly caller in his library took advantage 
of his absolutely unselfish attitude towards his books. 
His first editions of Stevenson, Conrad and Hardy, for 
example, had all disappeared from his library at his 
death. Many of these were doubtless handed over 
to the bookseller who bought some of the hundreds of 
review copies which lumbered up the building. 

I have said that there was more than one Nicoll. 
I could tell stories by the hundred of Nicoll the 
politician; not a few of Nicoll the theologian. 
But the Nicoll of whom I like to think in reading these 
entrancing pages is ‘the bookman,’ the founder of the 
journal of that name, the untiring enthusiast with 
whom it was a joy to enter the shop of a second-hand 
bookseller, and scores of these have we visited together. 
Dr. Darlow’s admirable volume recalls to me many 
delightful hours. It is pleasant to be reminded of his 
unceasing admiration for the works of Walter Scott, 


-and that the novel that gave him most pleasure was 


“Shirley.”” I regret that the kindly suggestion of an 
editor that I as an old friend should say a few un- 
conventional words about Dr. Darlow’s beautiful book, 
is rendered somewhat unsatisfactory, to me at least, by 
the fact that I have written it in not the best state 
of health. But I gladly endorse the tributes brought 
together by Dr. Darlow that Nicoll was a “ great 
encourager.”” These are the very words; this is a 
tribute which cannot be bettered. A lovable, helpful 
friend finds a very adequate memorial in this absorb- 
ingly interesting volume. 


THE CREATOR OF “THE CONSTANT NYMPH.” 


By Louis J. McQuiLianp. 


ISS MARGARET KENNEDY’S “ The Constant 
Nymph” is well over the 100,000 mark in 
America, and the English sales have been great and 
sustained. This is not a mere ephemeral success. Miss 
Kennedy, one can say with some surety, will be admired 
by future generations as Jane Austen is to-day. No 
two writers can be farther apart, and yet they both 
mirror the life of their time. The Jane Austen time 
was one of conventions, restrictions, artificialities of 
every degree. To Miss Kennedy it has been granted to 
deal with an epoch which has very little concern with 
shibboleths. 

In a daring age “‘ The Constant Nymph ”’ is a daring 
book. The family who make up the Sanger’s Circus 
group are very young. Antonia is a mere child when she 
has her episode with Jacob Birnbaum, who incidentally 
is the best drawn Jew in English fiction. Hitherto the 


Jew as villain or hero—especially as hero—has been 
grotesque. Jacob, contemptuously called by his sweet- 
heart Ikey Mo, is just a human being neither much 
worse or better than other people. 

While alarmed at the sex-daring of Antonia, one is 
almost shocked by her younger sister, Tessa’s, love for 
Lewis Dodd, the uncouth and unmannerly English 
composer: fourteen is early for passion outside the 
East. Tessa’s elopement with Dodd might be revolt- 
ing. Miss Kennedy, with the superb assurance of the 
thorough artist, somehow convinces us that the Sanger 
family and its girl children, who have the passions of 
women, have a separate existence which even she her- 
self cannot interfere with. A close friend and adviser 
of the author’s urged her to make Tessa a year older 
in order to satisfy public scruples. He hinted that such 
a mere child could scarcely feel as Tessa did. Miss 
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Kennedy with a disarming smile said: ‘I fear that 
you know nothing whatever about women.”’ 

Margaret Kennedy has spent most of her life in Corn- 
wall. Her father is an Ulsterman. She herself is 
Cockney-born and has a great and passionate love 
of London. She confided to a woman friend that on 
one occasion when there had been a considerable 
leakage of petrol on the road near her house in Corn- 
wall, she walked out, shut her eyes, snuffed up the 
smell of the petrol and imagined herself in London. 
Many people, I know, say 


trump cards—a broad, human humour which very few 
of even the greatest women writers have been endowed 
with in such abundance. 

Miss Kennedy comes ofa very musical family ; hence 
the conviction carried by Sanger and Lewis Dodd as 
composers, and by the Sanger Circus as a musical 
republic. A little time back she met at a literary lunch 
Mr. Roger Quilter, Maude Valerie White and others 
famous in the world of harmony. In a few minutes 
Miss Kennedy was talking above the heads of all 
present except the delighted 


that their main satisfaction 
in getting out of London is 
to get rid of the smell of 
petrol. Miss Kennedy knows 
the Tyrol intimately, which 
explains why the opening 
chapters of ‘‘ The Constant 
Nymph” are so graphic in 
scenery. She goes back to 
Cornwall for quiet, as even 
her beloved London upsets 
her nerves after a little 
space. 

Our author is a_ highly 
educated woman. She went 
to Cheltenham and to Somer- 
ville College, Oxford, where 
she took a degree in history. 
At Cheltenham she won a 
prize for poetry, but she 
was discouraged by a little 
dash of cold water from Mr. 
W. B. Yeats. In 1922 she 
published an historical work 
which is still used as a 
school textbook. The fatigue 
endured in compiling this 
book decided her to write — Lizsie Caswail Smith. 
fiction. She has a_ great 
admiration for the work of that staid Victorian lady 
romancer, Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, who gave her a 
taste for writing, in her own words, “of large and 
complicated families.”’ 

Her first book, “ The Ladies of Lyndon,” had a 
good critical success and sold quite well, but it did not 
arouse a tithe of the interest of its successor. I would 
however advise all those who have read ‘‘ The Constant 
Nymph ” alone to take up its predecessor. It is not so 
bold and outstanding a book, but its characterisation 
is extraordinarily good. In it Agatha is a highly 
conventionalised Tessa. A real triumph of individual 
creation is James Clewer, who is regarded by his relatives 
and friends as a half-wit, but who has, behind his mask 
of puzzledom, admirable common sense and who 
develops into a considerable painter. The housemaid, 
Dolly Kell, whom James marries, is absolute flesh and 
blood in her compassionate respect for her husband and 
her respectful independence to her superiors. Agatha, 
however, is the jewel of the book in her assured beauty, 
her capacity and her faithfulness to an early dream. 
The book is full of irony about family life and its conceal- 
ments. In “‘ The Constant Nymph’ irony is trans- 
muted into humour. That is one of Miss Kennedy’s 


Miss Margaret Kennedy. 


musicians themselves. That 
is like Miss Kennedy. She is 
the shyest and most reserved 
of women until she gets 
in sympathetic touch with 
people, and then she talks 
brilliantly and deeply. Her 
sister is a well-known singer. 
It is a handicap as a rule 
to a novel to have music as 
its background, but The 
Constant Nymph” triumph- 
antly surmounted all such 
prejudices. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor, who is 
not “precious,” but who 
from that very reason is a 
thoroughly good judge of a 
book, has said of the writer : 


“ The style of Margaret Ken- 
nedy suggested to me a very 
beautiful mind, clear, penetrat- 
ing and yet Olympian in its 
calm, and a skill in reaching 
facts by an apparently artless 
and restrained style which has 
scarcely been equalled by many 
of the modern novelists with 
whom I have been dealing for 
some time.” 


That is an admirable piece of criticism ; the phrase 
“Olympian in its calm’ does convey exactly Miss 
Kennedy’s detachment from her characters which 
enables her to treat them with unerring justice tempered 
with compassion. 

In writing of ‘‘ The Constant Nymph,” that fastidious 
and eclectic critic, Mr. Augustine Birrell, confessed that 
this was the first novel he had ever reviewed, and he 
avowed that the experiment would not be repeated. 
That is a really unique review. Mr. Birrell outlines the 
plot and fully conveys the strange, wild, fascinating 
story. Most of us will agree with his peroration, alike 
as to the decease of Tessa and as to the jollity that 
might have eventuated at Cambridge had our nymph 
been unfaithful, and mated with an elderly man who 
would have comprehended her and enfolded her 
with tenderness : 

‘When Teresa dies, as she does nearly at the end of the 
book, the lights all go out ; and as to what may happen to 
Lewis and Florence we feel no further concern. Had age 
and circumstances permitted—and both render the dream 
ridiculous—how pleasant it would have been could Teresa 
and the Master of St. Merryn’s, Cambridge, have made a 
match of it! How well they would have understood each 
other, and what a merry place the Master’s Lodge must 
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have become! Generations of undergraduates would for 
the first time have lost their hearts, and, in short, Cam- 
bridge would have been transfigured. But as the Scotsman 
said to the author of ‘ The Crags of Elia’: ‘ Mr. Lamb, 
that is impossible.’ ”’ 


Yes; Tessa is the one character who supremely 
matters, but Lewis Dodd and Florence Churchill have 
strength in every line of their delineation. One hates 
Lewis Dodd, with his young, deeply-furrowed face, his 
thin, rather cruel mouth, his light, observant eyes, and 
his ginger hair straggling over his pallid forehead. 
One loathes his utter selfishness and extreme boorish- 
ness ; but one quite realises why he charmed the calm, 
correct, beautiful Florence Churchill. Lewis was un- 
mistakably a genius, and his brutalities had something 
juvenile and forgivable about them. One gets to like 
him while he is doing all he can for the orphaned Sangers. 
To give himself the slightest inconvenience was, after 
all, a gigantic task for Dodd. 

Some readers detest Florence. I confess I don’t. 
Her air of easy omniscience was distressing, no doubt, 
and her college breeding had rendered her rather 
donnish, but Florence had her qualities none the less, 
not the least of them her bright, well-ordered beauty 
which contrasted so terribly with Tessa’s puny frame 
and untidy dressing. Florence was not deliberately 
cruel in marrying Lewis out of hand. She could not 
conceive that any tie of an adult variety could exist 
between Lewis and one of the Sanger children. It took 
her a long time to realise even that Lewis was rather 
a common brute behind his music. 

Mr. George Moore has a deep-rooted theory that no 
woman can write a first-class novel. For several reasons 
““ The Constant Nymph ”’ should have appealed to him : 
it did. After he had been persuaded to read the narra- 
tive, he said, with much less than his usual care in 
making any literary pronouncement: “I take off my 
hat to Miss Margaret Kennedy.’’ Mr. Eddie Marsh, 
that Crichton of criticism, ranked ‘‘ The Constant 
Nymph” with E. M. Forster’s “‘ Passage to India,” 
and I fancy Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘“‘ The White Monkey,” as 
one of the three great books of 1924. 

In America, amusing to relate, “‘ The Constant 
Nymph ”’ was imputed to Mr. Michael Arlen. Told of 
this, Miss Kennedy said: ‘‘I do not mind Mr. Arlen 
getting credit for my ‘Constant Nymph,’ but I 
will take no responsibility whatever for his ‘ Green 
Hat.’ ”’ 

The book was written three times: Miss Kennedy is 
the most careful and conscientious of workers. She 
has written a short story which Mr. Curtis Brown 
declares is the best he has ever handled. It has been 


sold for record sums in America and England. A new 
novel by Miss Kennedy is to appear next year. In 
New York dramatic agents have been waiting on the 
steps for permission to make a play of “‘ The Constant 
Nymph.” It will be dramatised also in England. I 
should think it more than probable that Miss Kennedy 
will undertake the task herself. The play should 
create as great a sensation as Hardy’s “ Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles.” 

With all her overwhelming success, Miss Kennedy 
remains utterly unspoiled. She does not pretend that 
she does not care for admiration and appreciation and 
big sales; but she is quite emphatically mistress of 
herself and her fortunes. She is the same plain, un- 
affected, delightful young woman as she was before her 
great triumph. She is still very shy and sedate, but 
in company at all congenial she abandons reserve and 
talks with ease and power. 

Miss Kennedy. ascribes all her success to the very 
shrewd, discerning and imaginative head of a famous 
London publishing house; who, however, deprecated 
this extreme tribute, saying that Miss Kennedy was 
bound to succeed in any circumstances from her 
own sheer capacity, though he agreed that from the 
first he had almost unbounded belief in Miss Kennedy’s 
capacities. After she wrote “ The Ladies of Lyndon ”’ 
she was told that it was only a matter of time before she 
got to the top of the tree. ‘“‘ How many years do you 
give me?” she smiled. The prophet thought ten. In 
less than two years Margaret Kennedy is famous all over 
the world. I am impressed by her as a writer because 
of what I might term her power of orchestration. Her 
characters are as instruments each with their message, 
and all caught up into the big theme of their common 
destiny. I consider Miss Kennedy has more poten- 
tiality than any young writer I ever met; and her 
judgment and sanity are remarkable. 

As Margaret Kennedy the author of “ The Constant 
Nymph ” will continue to be known to the world, but 
in the late summer she married Mr. David Davies, a 
barrister, who was at one time secretary to Lord Oxford 
and Asquith, and is now again at the Bar in good 
practice. Mr. Davies had not read ‘‘ The Constant 
Nymph ”’ when he wedded its author. A close friend 
of Mr. Cyril Asquith’s, at whose wedding he was best 
man, Mr. Davies is a man of parts, witty, amusing and 
an exceptionally clever mimic. He and his wife spent 
their honeymoon in what might be termed the Sanger 
Country—the Tyrol. 

Miss Kennedy has a new novel coming out next 
spring. It will be entirely different from ‘“‘ The Ladies 
of Lyndon” and ‘“ The Constant Nymph.” 
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THE WORST TIME IN MY LIFE. 


By H. A. Vacuett, JosepH Hotsrooxe, ArrHur RackHaM, SHaw Desmonp, Atec Row ey, Otiver Onions, 
Joun Hassatt, Atec WaucH, Keste Howarp anp Bonun Lyncu. 


MR. H. A. VACHELL: 


The worst time in my career was after three dry 
years in succession in California. A fortune was in 
sight. It vanished. The continued drought meant 
ruin for me and 
thousands of 
others. I was 
penniless ; and I 
had two children 
to support. Worse 
—I owed money 
which had to be 
repaid. Luckily 
for me, 1 had 
served some 
apprenticeship as 
a journalist and 
writer of short 
stories. I left 
California,  re- 
turned to England and concentrated all energies upon my 
pen, hitherto regarded as a useful crutch, nothing more. 
But the intermediate time before I cut loose from Cali- 
fornia, when I was driven nearly crazy by all the demons 
of indecision, when one friend urged me to stay and 
another entreated me to go, when I told myself that 
I might be abandoning substance—my knowledge of 
land values in California—for shadow—the precarious 
livelihood of Letters—that time certainly was the worst 
in my life. HoRACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


Vachell. 


MR. JOSEPH HOLBROOKE: 

I don’t think you will be able to find any native 
musician who has had a worst time—they are all very 
comfortable from birth—except myself and Havergal 
Brian! My worst time is to find, after working and 
turning out a mass of work up to forty-five years of 
age, my countrymen know no more about it than the 
dodo !—Thanks to our conductors. 


J. H. HOLBROOKE. 


MR. ARTHUR RACKHAM: 

I think I may say that for a good many years at the 
beginning of my career I had far from an easy time. 
I was working mainly as a free-lance for various illus- 


Photo by Maull & Fox. Mr. Joseph Photo by Hoppé. 


Holbrooke. 


trated journals and magazines. Work was hard to get 
and not well paid, and such efforts as I made along the 
lines I have since followed received little encouragement. 
And then came the Boer War. That really was a very 
thin time indeed for me, and may be considered the worst 
time I ever had. The kind of work that was in demand, 
to the exclusion almost of all else, was such as I had 
no liking for and very little aptitude. It was also clear 
that the camera was largely going to supplant the artist 
in illustrated journalism, and my prospects were not 
encouraging. But my work was becoming less im- 
mature, and before long my special bent began to be 
recognised—by artists first. I was elected to member- 
ship of one or two exhibiting societies, my work was 
welcomed, dealers and publishers became interested, 
and the worst was passed. ARTHUR RACKHAM. 


MR. SHAW DESMOND: 

I think “‘ The Worst Time in my Career,” if one cares 
to dignify it by that name, was when, despite a 
eulogistic letter regarding the first fifty pages of my 
first novel, which I had submitted in advance, from 
Messrs. Blank & Blank, that firm later declined the 
completed MS. upon the ground that the book would not 
be a commercial success. My grief and rage at this 
view of literature from the best publishers in England 
might have led me to homicide and then suicide . . . 
and the worst of it is that I still think I was quite right 
in my feeling. But what I think was a ‘“‘ worse worse ”’ 
was when, after I had secured some measure of popular 
success with another story, I found that what the great 
public thought did not matter at all, and that the very 
things they praised in my book they often did not 
understand. It is only a tiny minority, whether of the 
public or the critics, that matter. I have had much 
fair and excellent criticism. 

That last I believe to be the ‘‘ worst time’”’ in the 
life of any artist. SHAW DESMOND. 


MR. ALEC ROWLEY: 


I have had such a happy life that I do not remember 
a hopeless period (unless it was one’s army experience, 
but that fell to the common lot of most of us). But 
I have had many “‘ awful moments.”’ I think my worst 
experience was during a public performance of Purcell’s 
“Golden Sonata” for two violins and harpsichord. 
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Mr. Alec 
Rowley. 


I was playing the latter, and transposing the work (as . 


the harpsichord was below pitch), when the second 
violin became hopelessly lost and continued to play 
three bars behind. He wouldn’t stop, and as it was a 
long movement I fled, leaving them to finish by them- 
selves, and knocking over a double-bass in my flight ! 
Another terrible moment was during the performance 
of achoral work for voices and organ. I was accompany- 
ing, in the organ loft (well away from everybody), when 
I discovered that the middle twenty pages of the work 
were missing. No one saw my frantic signals for another 
copy, so I remembered one page more, then ceased 
playing. The choir stopped one by one, and the con- 
ductor was staring in an amazed way at the organ loft. 
It was a terrible experience, and mentally I “ fell 
through the organ loft.’’ Physically I said———but never 
mind ; we will leave it at that ! ALEC ROWLEY. 


MR. OLIVER ONIONS: 

Certainly not the beginning. Perhaps it comes after 
the first seven or eight books, or ten, or twenty. Then 
one must either repeat, or break ground as new to one- 
self as to one’s reader, sometimes not at one’s choice. 
Later a compromise and an adjustment may be found, 
but that in my opinion is the sticking-point—between 
the sprint and the distance. Also at every point of the 
course there springs in, fresh and eager, a new friend 
and contestant. Who can be sure that he has in reserve 
that final burst as vigorous as the one with which he 
began ? And, so long as the work goes forward, does 
it greatly matter ? OLIVER ONIONS. 


MR. JOHN HASSALL: 


The worst time in my career was when it suddenly 
dawned on me that the public did not appreciate my 
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Waugh. 
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Hassall. 


serious work in water-colour painting. To try and 
raise enough funds to start a society to settle mistaken 
claims by the Inland Revenue officials, I held an exhibi- 
tion of thirty of my chosen efforts in a provincial gallery, 
but only one picture was disposed of, and that was by 
theft during the luncheon hour—probably on account 
of the attractive frame. Insurance money is not 
sufficient compensation for lack of appreciation. 


JoHN HASSALL. 


MR. ALEC WAUGH: 


The worst time in my career is yet to come. It may 
come in fifteen years, or five or ten. But I shall recog- 
nise the symptoms, and I do not in the least look forward 
to it. ALEC WAUGH. 


MR. KEBLE HOWARD: 


This is! I have just returned home after an absence 
of seven weeks—not holiday—and found 200 circulars, 
100 bills, 27 begging letters, and a threat to cut off the 
gas. KEBLE HowarD. 


MR. BOHUN LYNCH: 


The worst time in my career recurs, materially speak- 
ing, with unfailing regularity. Speaking less materially 
and in the hope of not being put down as a prig, the 
worst time was when friends, reviewers, and strangers 
united in praising work which on sober reflection I knew, 
definitely and without hope of doubt, to be bad ; and, 
with an unity almost vociferous, damned work which 
I thought, and on sober reflection still think respectable. 
This experience is no doubt common to every writer, but 
there is little comfort in that. Bouun Lyncu. 


Mr. Bohun 
Lynch. 


Mr. Keble 
Howard. 
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A caricature by Raphael Nelson 
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WILLIAM CANTON. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


ILLIAM CANTON will be hardly a name to the 
present generation of readers. It is not a day 
which discovers classics, little or great. But that will 
pass. Was it Coleridge who said to Wordsworth : 
“Let you and I stand aside while this crowd pass by ?” 
William Canton can stand aside with others like him 
while ‘‘ this crowd ”’ of the best sellers goes by. One 
hardly doubts that he will come to his own, that at 
least “‘ The Invisible Playmate ”’ will have its niche in 
English literature. 

In the nineties we set “ The Invisible Playmate 
with certain small immortalities as we conceived them, 
and were not far wrong, I believe—with ‘‘ Rab and His 
Friends ”’ of Dr. John Brown, and his “‘ Marjorie Flem- 
ing.’’ Does anyone of the younger generation remember 
Dr. John Brown and his little classics? I think not, 
and it is not a question of remembering. Unless the 
younger generation is given to rooting in old book- 
cases—having unlocked all the others—they will be 
blissfully unaware of such lesser classics of thirty years 
ago. 

William Canton wrote nothing of the imaginative kind 
that was not made out of human sorrow and joy and 
tenderness, so his output of that kind was small. It 
was confined to three or four books, i.e. ‘‘ W. V., Her 
Book,” The Invisible Playmate,’’ ‘‘ The Child’s Book 
of Saints,” and a later W. V. book of less quality than 
the first. W. V. was Canton’s adored little daughter, 
Winifred, who died at thirteen years of age, and dying, 
broke the spring of her father’s life, as did Henley’s 
little daughter and Alexander Smellie’s little daughter. 
Perhaps when fatherhood is strong in a man the girl- 
child winds herself more closely round his heartstrings 
than a boy. It was so with these three and with others 
less well known in my experience. 

““W. V.” was in the nineties a quite familiar name 
and personality to all the literary households, and 
doubtless to a very large circle of readers outside. 
Let me go back to another classic of the nineties— 
Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ They.”” He too was one of’ that 
brotherhood of sorrows, and he wrought out of his 
grief something that must surely live. We told de- 
lightedly stories of ‘‘ W. V.”’ to people who knew them 
already, and never tired of them. It was a day when 
the child was coming to its own, after the stern repression 
of the Victorian Age. In the nineties all the best artists 
were working for the children. Children’s books were 
more wonderful Christmas after Christmas. All the old 
nursery classics were brought out in editions de luxe, 
and new artists and new writers for the children were 
coming to the fore every day. It was a strange prelude 
to these days when, as a consequence of the peace, 
children are unwanted luxuries. 

W. V. got her chance in a beautiful format. My 
books are alas, far beyond my reach, and I have for- 
gotten who illustrated “‘ W. V., Her Book,” though I 
can see the illustrations now—the frontispiece of W. V. 
in a big bonnet, sitting in a flower pot, with John, the 
gardener, standing by. (I believe now that it was Brock). 
We had great taste in the nineties, and the book had 
a charming blue binding, tooled delicately in gold. 


” 


My edition of “‘ The Invisible Playmate ”’ put forward 
no such claims to consideration. It was a slim book 
bound in green cloth, with no gilding at all. I think 
there must have been poems bound up with it, else the 
volume would have been too slender. It was the story 
which one felt must be true, wrung out of the very heart 
of the writer, of the second child of a second marriage 
who played, as children often do, with an invisible 
playmate, who must be with her while she ate and slept 
and sat and walked. She was always careful for the 
invisible playmate. If you stood too near you might 
walk on, sat too near you were crushing her. She must 
be covered up warmly in bed at night, lie close to the 
motherly heart of the other child. The Invisible Play- 
mate was never apart from the child who saw and 
touched and held what the others were not aware of. 
Then the child sickened—as W. V. was to sicken 
later—but would not be parted from her playmate 
even at the worst: she held the invisible thing in the 
fold of her arm. 

Then, in a quiet hour alone with the dying child the 
father saw. What he saw was the little daughter of the 
first marriage, who had hardly laid hold on life, yet had 
lingered for weeks, or perhaps months—a piteous thing, 
put away with other griefs where none might look upon 
them—that piteous withered babe lay in the fold of the 
little sister’s arm. 

The little book was not to be forgotten. Into the 
telling of the poignant tale was gathered the wisdom 
and the tenderness of the ages towards the child. 
Marcus Aurelius’s ‘‘ Do not say— Let me not lose my 
little son’: but say then ‘ Let me not fear to lose my 
little son.’’’ And the Chinese sage, Mencius—‘ He is 
thetruly wiseman whohas never lost the love ofhis child.” 

These—with the ‘‘ Deare Child”’ of the tomb in 
Westminster Abbey, and Shakespeare’s 


““O deare, O younge, O small children mine ”’ 
and 


“What! All my pretty chickens, and their dam, 
At one fell swoop ? ”’ 


These cries wrung out of the human heart, with many 
a felicity in an old epitaph, with “‘ The Invisible Play- 
mate,” with “ They,’’ with Henley’s 


“ Little radiant Ghost 
Smiling out of the sweetest eyes ”’ 


—these things stab the heard that remembers them. 

I remember when W. V. died. Friends wrote to each 
other, spoke to each other—‘‘ Have you heard that 
W. V. is dead ?’’ There were poems written to her 
and of her by those to whom she had become a household 
word. 

The time in which W. V. died is oddly mixed up in 
my mind with the time when Stevenson died, when we 
saw the announcement on the contents-bill of an evening 
newspaper at Paddington on our way to dine with the 
Meynells, and entered the drawing-room saying: “‘ Oh, 
isn’t it sad? Stevenson is dead.”” It was a time when 
the death of a writer or a little unknown child came as 
a personal grief, before we were sated with death. I 
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remember too when Kipling lay dangerously ill of 
pneumonia in New York, and how we watched the 
papers for news of him, and thought of him when we 
lay awake at night. 

These days are different, and there are few writers of 
to-day, though there may be of to-morrow, whose dying 
or death wouid greatly concern us. 

In the line of successors to “* The Invisible Playmate ”’ 
came “ The Child’s Book of 
Saints.”” That too had its 
poignancies and its com- 
punctions, its “ exultations, 
agonies.”” At least one of 
these stories had, I have 
heard, a foundation of truth. 
The stories lived and they 
were beautiful: they be- 
longed to the Invisible 
Kingdom in the heart of 
man. They had all the 
sweetnesses, the tenderness, 
the pitv of the heart of 
the Saint. 

“The Child’s Book of 
Saints”’ should have gone on 
from generation to gener- 
ation. Perhaps it suffered 
from appearing at a time 
when, if the best artists were 
working for the children, it 
was equally true that any 
fool could write and _illus- 
trate a children’s book. One 
couldimaginethe large-eyed, 
grave nursery contempt 
forsome of these productions. 
There was an over-plus of 
books, and it was a time 
when for a_ considerable 
section of people in England, saints were more than 
suspect. But it must have had a very large circle of 
readers. It went through many editions, including a 
beautifully illustrated edition de luxe, published, I 
think, by Messrs. Dent, before it reached the Everyman 
Library, that wide distributing agency. 

“The Child’s Book of Saints’ should have brought 
a fortune to its writer, but it did not. Canton belongs 
to that great class of men of letters—I mean great in 
proportion—who not only fail to turn what they touch 
into gold, but are apt to turn potential gold into un- 
profitable dross. Your genuine man of letters is seldom 
a business man. 

When I knew Canton first, he was working under 
Donald Macleod at Isbister’s, Covent Garden. I think 
I wrote verse, perhaps prose, for Good Words and the 
Sunday at Home. I think he did an immense deal of 
uninteresting routine work in those days, and I imagine 
that some of the work may have been positively dis- 
tasteful to him. He asked me to come to see him at his 
office in one of the years following my marriage. My 
memory of him is of a rather short, thick-set man, with 
a short beard; the kind of person who is a little bluff 
in manner, and laughs while he talks to you, you 
suspect, to conceal shyness. 
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He asked me to lunch with him one day when I 
should be in town, but that did not come, and I was 
sorry, for I should have liked to know him better. 
I think we should have found a good deal in common. 
A superficial observer said to me once that Canton had 
no beliefs. I, on the contrary, feel that he has a great 
many. I should say he is by nature a deeply religious 
man, else “‘ The Invisible Playmate” and the “Child’s 
Book of Saints ’’ could not 
have been written. We had 
a great deal in common. I 
don’t think he was ever 
meant for old age and de- 
privation of one kind or 
another. He wanted to be 
young and gay, and he had 
a toilsome life spent often in 
uncongenial work that gave 
nochancetothe imagination. 
He was a true poet, but his 
best poetry was thrust in at 
the end of some of his prose 
volumes. I wish I had some 
of the poems by me to 
quote, but I must not mis- 
quote from memory, as I 
fear I have already done. 

A volume issued after W. 
V.’s death contained, I 
think, all he would have us 
keep—‘‘ W. V., Her Book,” 
“ The Invisible Playmate,” 
the poems. There was still 
“The Child’s Book of Saints.”” 
I wish some publisher 
would reprint it for the young 
of anunbelieving generation, 
the few young, who tend to 
become fewer. 

I believe I only saw William Canton face to face three 
times—once when I called at his office, again at dinner 
at the Clement Shorters, when he was very full of W. V. 
and talked of her while the other men talked politics or 
literature. I remember him glancing at Dora Shorter, 
who was just listening, and saying: ‘“‘ Mrs. Shorter 
thinks me an old fool ’’ ; but I don’t think she did. The 
last time I saw him was in Hertfordshire, when we were 
comparative neighbours, he at Berkhampstead, we at 
Chipperfield. He came to lunch with his wife and a tall 
young son who, I hope, had comforted him somewhat 
for W. V. 

It is strange to think of him as approaching his 
eightieth birthday. When last I saw him—we went 
back to Ireland not long afterwards—he was engaged 
on his monumental “ History of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society’ in five volumes. I wonder if he ever 
quite recovered from that enormous task. I have seen 
no work of his since, although I am told that he is still 
working steadily. I wish I was a publisher, with a flair 
for immortal things, that I might issue an edition of 
William Canton’s works of imagination, by which he 
must stand or fall. It would be a lovely gift for his 
eightieth birthday and for the young world that too 
often feeds on the husks of swine. 


Mr. William Canton. 
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BYRON PORTRAITS. 


By WALTER A. BRISCOE. 


(Editor of “‘ Byron the Poet.’’) 


HERE are several pictures extant stated to be 
portraits of Lord Byron, the poet, when a boy. 

There is one by Sir Thomas Lawrence (here reproduced), 
which was in the collection of the late Mr. Herbert 
C. Roe, and 
which was 
reproduced 
by permis- 
sion of the 
family in 
the volume 
entitled 
“Byron 
the Poet.” 
It was 
the same 
artist who 
painted 
“Byron’s 
Mary,” as 
she was 
styled, 
though in 
reality 
never was. 
Lawrence’s 
painting 
of Byron 
suggests the age when Byron was infatuated by 
this young maiden. This romance is said to 
have altered the whole course of Byron’s career, and 
many readers will recall his words: ‘‘ Had I married 
Miss Chaworth perhaps the whole course of my life 
would have been different.’’ As it was, the young 
heiress of Annesley spurned his advances, and Byron was 
left to sigh for love and write pathetic verses about his 
broken heart. He was on vacation from Harrow then. 
There is a contemporary portrait now to consider, 
which is here reproduced for the first time anywhere. 
It hangs with other Byron treasures in Thrumpton 
Hall, the home of the present Lord Byron. When 
visiting the Rev. the Lord Byron, M.A., who is the 
Rector of Thrumpton, Nottinghamshire, I was per- 
mitted to have a photograph taken of this picture by 


Byron when a boy. 


From the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence in the collection 
of the late Herbert C. Roe. 


From “ Byron the Poet” (Routledge). 


the courtesy of the tenth baron. Of this painting 
nothing is known. It was purchased as being the 
portrait of the sixth baron, George Gordon Byron, the 
poet. The present lord cannot vouch for its authen- 
ticity, but some information may be forthcoming as the 
outcome of this reproduction. 

Another portrait of Byron, by Sir Henry Raeburn, 
shows the poet at the age of seventeen, or just a little 
later—at the period probably when he prepared a 


Byron at 17, 
From the painting by Sic Henry Raeburn. 


collection of his poems for the press, but at the entreaty 
of a friend destroyed the whole edition when printed. 

The portrait at Thrumpton Hall, however, is earlier 
than this, and it is about this particular oil-painting 
that opinions are invited by the writer. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


An account of the last Bookman Circle Summer Ramble, 
a visit to Brentford on September 26th, under the conduct 
of Mr. Fred A. Turner, F.R.Hist.S., author of ‘‘ History 
and Antiquities of Brentford,’’ will be given next month. 


1925: PROGRAMME, 1925-26. 

October 7th.—I. Zangwill: ‘‘ A Medieval Jewish Poet.” 
Chairman: the Editor of THE BooKMAN. 

October 21st.—Mr. Cecil Roberts: ‘‘ The Mysterious Art 
of the Novelist.””’ Chairman: Dr. J. D. Mullins. 

November 4th.—Sheila Kaye-Smith: (Subject later.) 
Chairman: Mrs. Champion de Crespigny. 


November 18th.—Mr. G. K. Chesterton : (Subject later.) 
Chairman: Mr. George Sampson. 


December 2nd.—Conversazione and Dance. Reception 
by Sir Ernest and Lady Hodder-Williams. 


December 16th.—Mr. Patrick MacGill: ‘“‘My Own 
Story.’’ Chairman: Mr. A. H. Capern. 


1926: 


January 6th.—Berta Ruck: ‘‘ What Children Read.” 
Chairman: Mr. Alec Waugh. 


January 2o0th.—Mrs. Baillie Reynolds: Barriers.” 
Chairman: Mr. C. E. Lawrence. 
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From the painting at Thrumpton Hal!, the home of the present Lord Byron. 


Photographed and reproduced by the courtesy of the Rev. the Lord Byron, M.A. 


Byron when a boy. 


All rights reserved ¢W. A. Briscoe). 
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February 3rd.—Mr. G. B. Burgin : ‘“‘ The Young Author.”’ 
Chairman: Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon. 

February 17th.—Mr. St. John Ervine: (Subject later.) 
Chairman: Mr. Albert Kinross. 

March 3rd.—Annual Dinner. Guest of the Evening: 
Mr. H. A. Vachell. Chairman: Sir Ernest Hodder- 
Williams. 

March 17th.—Mr. Lewis Hind: ‘‘ Why Write ?”’ Chair- 
man: Mr. Kennedy Williamson. 

April 14th.—Mr. Alfred Noyes : Readings from his Poems. 
Chairman: The Editor of THE Bookman. 

April 28th.—Mr. Thomas Moult: ‘‘ Sir James Barrie.” 
Chairman, the Editor of THE BooKMan. 

All applications for membership should be made to the 


Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, 
Highgate, N.6. 


MANCHESTER. 
WINTER PROGRAMME, 1925-1926. 
1925: 
October 5th——Mr. St. John Adcock (Editor of THE 
Bookman): ‘‘ Shakespeare Himself.’”” Chairman: Dr. 


E. O’Reilly Somers, J.P. (President Manchester Shake- 
speare Society). 

October t9th.—Mr. T. W. Mercer: ‘‘ Bernard Shaw.” 
Chairman: Mr. Rowland Cragg (R.C. of Manchester 
Guardian). 

November 2nd.—Mr. Cecil Roberts: ‘‘ The Mysterious 
Art of the Novelist.’’ Chairman: Mr. Gordon Phillips 
(‘‘Lucio”’ of Manchester Guardian). 


November 17th.—Mr. Thomas Moult: “ J. M. Barrie.” 
Chairman : Mr. Neville Cardus (‘‘ Cricketer’’ of Manchester 
Guardian). 


November 30th.—Mr. J. Cuming Walters, M.A. : ‘‘ Charles 
Dickens.”” Chairman: Mr. D. J. Parry, chairman of 
Manchester Dickens Fellowship. 


December 14th.—Booklovers’ Fellowship and Christmas 
Supper for members only. Chairman: Mr. G. Popper. 


1926: 

January 11th.—Mr. Sam Langford (‘‘ S.L.” of Manchester 
Guardian): ‘‘ Goethe.’ Chairman: Prof. C. H. Herford, 
Litt.D. 

January 25th.—Mr. Neville Cardus: ‘‘ Music and Litera- 
ture.”” Chairman: Mr. Walter Mudie (Mudie’s Library). 


February 8th.—Rev. Bardsley Brash: ‘‘ Stevenson.” 
Chairman: Dr. J. Rendel Harris, Litt.D., LL.D. 


February 22nd.—Mr. Tinsley Pratt (Librarian of Portico 
Library): ‘‘ Allan Breck and Stevenson.” Chairman: 
Rev. J. Adamson. 


March tst.—Rev. George Jackson, D.D. (Didsbury 
College): ‘‘ The Literature of Wordsworth.’ Chairman: 
Mr. Douglas Miller (Master, Manchester Grammar School). 


March 22nd.—Members’ Evening: Literary Associations 
of the Lakes. Chairman: Prof. H. Pilkington Turner. 


All applications concerning the Manchester Branch of 
the Bookman Literary Circle should be made to the 
Secretary, Mr. J. H. Wharmby, Box 510, Manchester. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
OCTOBER, 1925. 
Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 
“The Prize Page,’”” THE BookMAN, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and tha: 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 


SPECIAL NoOTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A Prize OF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


II.—A Prize OF HALF A GuINnEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BooKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A Prize OF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
est original quatrain in praise of broad- 


casting. 


IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE BooKMAN will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best sugges- 
tion for THE BookMAN Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestions 
submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 


I.—THE Prize for the best original lyric is divided, 
and HALF A GUINEA each awarded to G. 
Laurence Groom, 21, Marlborough Hill, N.W.8, 
and Dora A. Pattinson, 26, Saltwells Road, 
Middlesbrough, for the following : 


LITTLE LANES. 


Little lanes of Normandy, wandering here and there, 
Harts’-tongue and heather and gorse to make you fair. 
High-banked and shady with trees that bend and meet. 
Young lovers walking there find you very sweet. 


Little lanes of Normandy, leading to no town, 
Through forgotten villages, up hill and down, 

Where the patient peasant plods home at set of sun: 
Hark, then! light feet, lovers’ feet that run! 


Little feet and happy feet from the land of dreams, 

Dancing to an elfin tune through your elfin streams, 

Through the heather, through the gorse, heedless of the 
thorn, 

Light feet, flying feet, life has never torn. 


Little lanes of Normandy, on your breast might fall 
Mailed feet and tramp of horse, flaring trumpet-call ; 
But these are for the wide, white roads; you for ever 
wend 
Through a magic world that never was, a dream that has 
no end. 
G. LAURENCE GROOM. 


THE CHARCOAL-BURNER’S LASS. 


Behind the crag a yellow sunset burns. 
A bugle clamours from the castle walls 
And dies among my trees. 

Below my feet the ancient roadway turns 
To seek the towers and halls 

Of Astonbridge. 
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Couched in my elm I watch the narrow 
track 

And see the yellow sunset kiss the 
trees... 

A charcoal-burner’s lass ! 

A maid who dreams of knights that 
slowly pass 

To Astonbridge ! 

A maid with faggots bundled on her 
back, 

With arms and bodice brown, 

With naked legs as dark as these 

Old boughs that whisper secrets to the 
grass ! 


Oh! could I comb my hair in shining 


weaves, 
And hide my shoulders in a shining 
gown 


As blue as curling smoke, I would 
step down 

To greet the lords who pass beneath 
the trees 

To Astonbridge. 

With jingling bells and jangling bells 
I'd ride, 

A knight on either side, 


Towards the yellow sunset. Then the knaves 
Would cry my name, and fling their lusty staves 


To welcome home a bride, 


While bugles clamoured from the castle walls 


Of Astonbridge. .. . 


They come! 


Upon the mossy track their hoofs are dumb. 
I see their armour shine between the trees. 


I hear the jingle-jangle of their bells. 


Again, again, the bugle’s clamour swells 


From Astonbridge. 

Oh, knights between my trees, 
Look upwards as you pass. 

A charcoal-burner’s lass 


Drops tears and flowers in showers upon the grass. 


Dora A. PATTINSON. 


We also select for printing : ' 


IN THE DESERT. 


Morning across the desert flings her light ; 
I, whose white altar was defiled last night, 
With face averted, crouch beside the stone, 
Sick unto death, and stricken, and alone. 


O broken Altar! Idol smirched and grey ! 

Needs must I turn my aching eyes 
away, 

Lest they should look upon the feet 
of clay, 

Where I, adoring, knelt but yesterday. 


Day passes, comes again the kindly 
night, 

The gentle moonbeams find a gleam 
of white. 

I, who must guard my heap of fallen 
stone, 

Start to my feet now with a stifled 
moan. 


Yet scarce a step I go upon my way; 

Here, where my heart is, here I needs 
must stay. 

Here, till my love shall cleanse those 
stains away, 

Here, till my tears reach gold beneath 
the clay. 


(Alice M. Shaw, Woodside, Ronde- 
bosch, Cape, South Africa.) 


We specially commend the lyrics by 
J. Kilmeny Keith (Kensington), W. 
Leslie Nicholls (Bristol), C. H. Lay 
(Leiston), Mary F. Nason (Broadway), 
Martha Bell (Parkstone), Liam P. 
Clancy (Boyle), T. Kent (Birming- 
ham), John Inglisham (Ealing), L. M. 
Priest (Norwich), Helena Derezinska 
(Strasburg), Ruby M. Stewart (West 
Kensington), Winnifred Tasker (Gidea 
Park), W. Willis (Alton), Ierne Ormsby 
(Addiscombe), M. Wakefield (South 
Croydon), Aimee Shepherd (London, 
W.), Margaret M. Scott (Highgate), 
Helen Evans (Newcastleton), Hilda 
Hart (London, N.W.), K. Harris 
(London, W.C.), A. M. Simcock 
(Manchester), Olive Florence Crowe 
(Hanwell), M. Rees (Pembroke Dock), 
Isobel Shaw (Lossiemouth), Irene 
Wintle (Newport, Isle of Wight), 
Gertrude Pitt (London, Rowena 
Lamy (Trinidad), Freda I. Noble 

(Long Melford), K. Darneley Hobson 
Prize Photo by Murtet L. A. Waite. (Beverley), R. Fortescue Doria 
(Cheltenham), L. J. Rowland 
(London, N.), J. Low (Bromley), Evelina San Garde 
(Oswaldtwistle), Freda Baxter (Blackheath), Mrs. A. 
G. Sarllzum (Bury St. Edmunds), Myra Cameron 
(Birmingham), Amita Lea (Liverpool), V. H. Smith 
(Carisbrooke), Doris Amy Ibbotson (Newport, Isle of 
Wight), Clarice W. Bricknell (Putney), Marjorie Crosbie 
(Wolverhampton), Mrs. B. M. Rorie (Broughty Ferry), 
A. W. Bowyer (Lowton St. Mary’s), G. E. Rees (Bagen- 
don), Mrs. H. M. Scott (Edinburgh), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), R. B. Fisher (Sheffield), Joyce Morton- 
George (Woodford Green), A. Malley (Brixton), Ruth M. 
Swift (Camberley). 


Il.—Tue Prize or HALF A GulINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to Ethel M. Kennedy, 
6, Iverna Court, Kensington, W.8, for the 
following : 
GREAT SECURITY. By Bartimevus.’”’ (Cassells.) 
“Show me first your penny.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 
We also select for printing : 
THE NAKED MAN. By VERE HUTCHINSON. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 
““What will Mrs. Grundy say ?”’ 
Morton, Speed the Ptough. 
(B. M. Beard, 214, Broadway, 
Bexleyheath, Kent.) 


THAT FOOL OF A WOMAN. 
By MILLICENT, DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
(Putnams.) 


‘“ She is not yet so old 
But she may learn.” 


SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice. 
(Agnes R. Bruce, ‘‘ Elmwood,” Mon- 
criefte Terrace, Craigie, Perth.) 


YOUNG EXPERIENCE. 
By R. S. CHRISTIE. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
‘‘ There I was birched! there I was 
bred 
Hoop, Ode on a Distant Prospect 
of Clapham Academy. 
(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate 
Hill, N.19.) 


“Quo Vadis?” 


By Sienkiewiez. 
Photo by M. D. WALLACE. 
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I1].—THE PRIZE 
OF THREE NEW 
Booxs for the 
best photo- 
graph of any 
scene or figure 
illustrating the 
title of any 
book, old or 
new, is a- 
wardedto 
Muriel L. A. 
White, of 7, 
Weigall Road, 
Lee, S.E. 12, 
whose photo- 
graph is re- 
produced on 
page 15. We 
also select 
for reproduc- 
tion the photo- 
graphs by M. D. 
Wallace, of 

17, Hartley Road, West Croydon, Surrey, Mrs. B. 

Huberman, of 19, Cavendish Mansions, Clapton 

Square, E.5, and E. A. Scrutton of 41, Stamforth 

Road, E.17, to each of whom one book has_ been 

awarded. 


Windfellow.”’ 
By Charman Edwards. 
Photo by Mrs. B. HUBERMAN. 


We also select for special commendation the photo- 
graphs by Marian Norris-Eyle (Windsor Castle), Mrs. 
Frank Jewson (Norwich), Irene Tyrie (Alton), Barbara 
Holden (West Croydon), A. Eleanor Pinnington (Nor- 
wich), A. P. Pearson (Halifax), Ruth M. Swift (Camber- 
ley), C. J. Hankinson (Ealing), Derek A. C. Tyrie 
(Tiverton), M. Wight (Coventry), W. A. McDowell 
(Leigh), Martha Bell (Parkstone), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), Birdie Orsman (Sawbridgeworth), 
Edward Orsman (Sawbridgeworth), Mrs. A. James 
(Llanelly). 


1V.-—_The PrizE oF HALF A GuINEA for the best review 
is awarded to L. Calderon, 244, Burton Road, 
West Didsbury, Manchester, for the following : 


DAY OF ATONEMENT. By Louis GOLDING. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

The interest of this beautifully written novel lies not 
so much in its main subject—the apostasy of Eli—as in its 
vivid portrayals 
and sympathetic 
descriptions of 
Jewish home life 
in Russia and Eng- 
land. That Eli’s 
conversion to 
Christianity does 
not carry absolute 
conviction is a 
flaw in an other- 
wise profound and 
moving work, but 
it detracts very 
little from the 
pathos of the 
culminating 
tragedy. Mr. 
Golding has a firm 
grip on his char- 
acters, and 
whether it is Leah 
re 4 —loving, loyal, 

austere ; her cap- 
“Punch and Judy able mana g in g 
and other Essays.” mother or gentle 
By Maurice Baring. father, the 7 live 
Photo by E. A. ScrurrTon. before us. 


We also select for printing : 
ECLIPSE. By S. P. B. Mais. (Grant Richards.) 


A modern book, written on a modern subject, in a modern 
way, for modern people. It is supposed to be a sign of 
modernity to call a spade a spade, and this evidence of 
up-to-dateness is very present in the above book. What 
is gained by it, and what is effected by the unpleasant 
revelations of social weaknesses dwelt on with gusto and 
reported in detail, will doubtless also be clear to the modern 
reader. It is unsatisfactory in so far as it offers no real 
solution to the problems with which it deals. Perhaps 
there are none—as yet! 


(J. A. Jenkins, Edge Hill College, Liverpool.) 


We also highly commend the reviews by Rev. W. J. 
May (Gosport), Ethel M. Kennedy (Kensington), 
William Sinclair (Birmingham), Margaret J. Bowden 
(Reading), Kathleen Secker (London, N.W.), Margaret 
Owen (Whitstable), Jack Dickens (Ruddington), A. M. 
Robinson (Parkstone), Dorothy M. Wood (Cricklewood), 
Eileen Newton (Whitby), Ruth M. Swift (Camberley), 
Ronald F. Mitchell (Dulwich), G. Ralton Barnard 
(York), H. F. Smart (London, S.E.), Amy H. M. Pea- 
cock (King’s Lynn), Annie P. Pearson (Bradford). 


V.—tThe PrIzE OF ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BooKMAN is awarded to Marjorie Wildish, 
Court Lodge, Crowhurst, near Battle, Sussex. 


MESSRS. HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
SUMMER HOLIDAY 
WINDOW-DRESSING COMPETITION. 


The photographs received have been as numerous 
as in last year’s Competition, and reach, if anything, 
a higher average of excellence. In arriving at a 
decision the judges have allowed for effectiveness and 
artistic arrangement in display, giving special marks 
for originality of design, and the following are their 
awards : 


Ist Prize £50. 

James Lord & Son, 9, Palatine Buildings, 
Moss Lane West, Manchester. (Photograph 
reproduced on page 93). 

2nd Prize £25. 

S. K. Broadbent & Co., Ltd., Hill Street, 
Douglas, Isle of Man. 

ord Prize £15. 

R. A. Evans, The Central Educational Co., Ltd., 
18, St. Peter’s Street, Derby. 

4th Prize £10. 


W. G. Spencer, 43, London Road, Leicester. 


Five Prizes of £5 each. 

(1) Jas. Golders, 21, King Street, Reading, Berks. 

(2) R. Harris & Son, 6, Bridge Street, Northamp- 
ton. 

(3) Simpson & Dickens, 59, Cross Street, Man- 
chester. 

(4) Edward Sankey & Co., Ltd., 78, Duke Street, 
Barrow-in-Furness. 

(5) Edward Sankey & Co., Ltd., 4, Coliseum 
Buildings, Barrow-in-Furness. 
Five Prizes of £2 10s. each. 

(1) J. Gulliford & Sons, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

(2) W. H. Smith & Sons, 67, Stoke Road, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 

(3) Frank Jones, 15, Margaret’s Buildings, Bath. 

(4) Satchell & Son, 5, Gallowtree Gate, Leicester. 

(5) Sellicks, 2, Bedford Street, Plymouth. 
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Ten Prizes of £1 Is. each. 


(r1) Eason & Sons, Ltd., 40-41, Lower O’Connell 
Street, Dublin. 


W(2) Blosse & Co., 35, St. Matthew’s Street, 
Ipswich. 

(3) George Sexton, 17, St. Leonards Road, 
Bexhill-on-Sea. 


(4) W. Erskine Mayne, 3, Donegall Square, West 
Belfast. 


(5) J. C. Beale, Ltd., Bournemouth. 


(6) G. W. Rose & Son, 607, Fore Street, Trow- 
bridge. 


(7) Albert Waterhouse, 3, Bond Street, Blackpool. 

(8) H. Joanes & Son, 335-337, New Cross Road, 
London, S.E.14. 

(9) F. A. Chappell, 99 and ror, High Street, 
Gillingham. 

(10) George Pullinger, 109, West Street, Farnham, 
Surrey. 


H. G. WELLS AND “CHRISTINA ALBERTA’S FATHER.” 


By TuHomMAs MOULT. 


’ ET me tell you that you are, for me, more than 

ever, the most interesting literary man of your 
generation—in fact the only interesting one.’ Thus, 
in a letter dated 1905, Henry James wrote to Mr. H. G. 
Wells, the author of “ Kipps.”” The warm-spirited 
frankness of the tribute must have been all the more 
impressive to its recipient because it was that of a man 
whose aim in art seemed to be the attainment of the 
ultimate, polar-cold Impersonal. And there is little 
doubt that had Henry James been here to read “ Chris- 
tina Alberta’s Father,”’ which is directly in the “ Kipps ”’ 
tradition, he would have repeated his encomium, likely 
enough word for word. 

There is just as little doubt that he would have gone 
further. He would have congratulated ‘“‘H. G. W.,” 
as he affectionately called him, on his “ heroic cheek,” 
and confessed himself ‘absolutely unable, and still 
more unwilling, to approach you, or to take leave of 
you, in any projected light of criticisin, in any judging 
or concluding, any comparing, in fact in any esthetic 
or ‘ literary’ relation at all. I simple decline—that’s 
the way the thing works—to pass you again through 
my cerebral oven for critical consumption: I consume 
you crude and whole and to the last morsel, cannibal- 
istically ; quite, as I say, licking the platter clean of 
the last possibility of a savour and remaining yours 
abjectly .. 

That indeed is what we all do. It is our loss if we 
refuse thus to abnegate our acquired pontifical rights 
for the time being, for has not Mr. Wells stoutly digged 
a gulf between himself and those to whom “ literature, 
like painting, is an end ”’ instead of being “ like architec- 
ture, a means, it has its use’’? And it is for them to 
cross the gulf, not for him. He still would rather be 
called a journalist than an artist—‘‘ and that is the 
essence of it.”’ It is the essence, the reason for existence, 
of “Christina Alberta’s Father,’’ whose publication 
finds its author striding strongly along the high road 
towards the completion of—shall we show our faith in 
his staying power and say—his hundred works ? 
“Christina Alberta’s Father’’ is opus number fifty- 
something, and we must perforce be contented with a 
figure so indefinite until we know whether or not he 
desires his name to be publicly affixed to such books 
as “‘ Boon ”’ and “‘ Select Conversations with an Uncle.” 
It is of course unavoidable that once again those 


* “Christina Alberta’s Father.’’ By H. G. Wells. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


Pe 

readers and critics whose abode is the ivory tower are 
deploring the fact that, long before Mr. Wells completed 
his half-century of volumes, he ceased to pay wonderful 
visits to Mars and the moon, and came down to earth 
for his gods and heroes—in the light of his latest spiritual 
development, as expressed through his new heroine’s 
supposed father, Mr, Albert Edward Preemby, it is not 
possible any longer to speak of Mr. Wells’s divinity in 
the singular. The late Dixon Scott was perhaps the 
wittiest of the detractors of the Wellsian second period, 
which began, one supposes, with what are officially 
classified as novels, as distinct from ‘‘ fantastic and 
imaginative romances’; but old James Huneker ex- 
pressed the attitude most concisely with ‘‘ When 
Mr. Wells writes a new book I always take down one 
of his earlier ones.”’ 

Even at its best the detraction is very narrow-minded ; 
but solid flesh-and-blood folk who tread the even solider 
earth cannot honestly persist in it. Otherwise Mr. 
Wells’s right to broaden and deepen his perception of 
life is refused by implication, for what were his ‘ War 
of the Worlds,” his ‘‘ Island of Doctor Moreau,” and his 
“Food of the Gods’ but the experimental, high-flying 
symbolism of one who was scouting for his eventual way 
onward and who, after finding it, was to follow a far 
more important and vital course than that of trying to 
outstrip the merely academic Jules Verne? To-day 
Mr. Wells is concerned exclusively with the more 
genuinely cosmic affairs that were surely the raw 
material of those early fantasies, the wars of people 
who are wont to greet one another in the market place 
and at the fireside every day in the week, the diabolical 
manipulations that occur in the next street to that of 
our daily trafficking instead of on an inaccessible island, 
and the nourishment which is calculated to bring god- 
likeness to our pygmy humanity rather than to make 
insignificant human beings of the gods. 

“Christina Alberta’s Father” is but the newest 
chapter in a noble epic which had those early books 
for prelude and found its true rhythmic level when 
Mr. Polly appeared. Of all the novels that Mr. Wells 
has yet written it is the nearest to that whimsical 
masterpiece of low-class thinking and high idealism ; 
and those who have been privileged to possess “ Chris- 
tina Alberta’s Father ” in advance of the general public 
have foreseen the delight with which Polly’s admirers 
will follow Preemby’s history—poignant indeed, but 
none the less amusing; wistful, but unmatchably 
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whimsical. For the majority of readers the story 
will matter most, and there is much to fascinate and 
thrill them in Preemby’s subtly-described pilgrimage— 
this little laundryman’s quest for the fitting way in 
which to announce his kingship of the world and begin 
a benevolent rule that will mean a revival of all the 
earth's Golden Ages. ‘‘Christina Alberta’s Father” stirs 
in us the sense of imminent peril, the awful and intimate 
thought that sooner or later we ourselves may all come 
within reach (especially if our conduct or opinion is in 
any way frowned upon by our immediate neighbours) 
of one of those horrible tentacles which a restrictive 
Society, existing only on sufferance, is inevitably obliged 
to thrust out for its own 
protection—-the lunatic 
asylum. 


“For there is no trial by 
jury and no writ of habeas 
corpus in Britain for the un- 
fortunate charged with 
insanity. He may not plead 
in public and there is no one 
to whom he may appeal. He 
may write complaints but they 
will be neglected ; his most 
urgent expostulations will be 
disregarded in favour of any 
dull attendant’s asseverations. 
He is handed over to the 
nearly autocratic control of 
under-educated, ill-paid, ill- 
fed and overworked attend- 
ants. Every night and every 
day seems endless to him at 
first, and then the nights and 
days fall into a sort of routine 
and become unimportant and 
pass away more and more 
rapidly. ... 

“ Occasionally, after due 
notice, a visiting magistrate 
will pay a formal visit to the 
asylum. Everything is put 
in order for the occasion. 
The inmate with a grievance 
dares not accost him or does 
not know how to accost him 
nor how to frame his complaint. The attendants are at 
hand to interrupt, embarrass, or explain. So, with no 
possibility of redress, the poor half-lunatic will be roughly 
handled, badly fed and coarsely clothed, and night and day 
he will have no other familiar company than the insane. 
It is bad enough for the sane to be afflicted by the vagaries, 
the violence, the exasperating mechanisms, the incoherences 
of the truly demented, but what must it be for those upon 
whom the penumbra of that same shadow has fallen ? They 
have no privacy ; no escape from those others ; no peace. 
Our world herds these discards together out of sight, walls 
them up, spends so little upon them that they are neither 
properly fed nor properly looked after, and does its brave, 
hopeful best to forget all about them.”’ 


Photo by Russell, London, 


The outrage on Mr. Preemby when he first tentatively 
declares himself to be Sargon, King of Kings, beginning 
with this brutal confinement and lea” ‘rectly to 
his death, is described with an acid ‘ ss which 
is very different from the glamorous wss of Mr. 
Wells's one-time romancing about tl. that did not, 
after all, really matter. If there 1s . serious criticism 
likely to be made about what will be welcomed as a 
very beautiful and generously sympathetic work (there 
are Many minor criticisms, such as: Why bring in 


Dr. Devizes as Miss Preemby’s true father?) it is 
that all the happenings after Preemby has passed from 
the scene are anti-climax. But only from the stand- 
point of the seeker after a story. Those who look to 
Mr. Wells as a torch-bearer in the contemporary world’s 
twilight will regard the final chapters of the book as a 
summing-up, a concise statement of its author’s intellec- 
tual and spiritual position at the moment, as revealed 
theretofore, during the narrative itself, only in finely 
artistic flashes. 

And it is for this rather than for the lovable Christina 
Alberta herself, and the equally lovable Bobby Roothing 
(and half a dozen other excellent people) that 
“Christina Alberta’s 
Father ” will have a neces- 
sary place in the Wellsian 
Odyssey. Students may 
remember that when 
Mr. J. D. Beresford wrote 
in his valuable monograph 
on Mr. Wells about an 
earlier step in that Odyssey, 
“First and Last Things,” 
he warned us against con- 
cluding that in this “ con- 
fession of faith and rule of 
life’’ we would find its 
author’s ultimate expression 
of character and belief. 
They will also remember a 
passage in “ First and Last 
Things”’ that runs: “It 
seems to me that the whole 
living creation may be 
regarded as walking in its 
sleep, as walking in the 
sleep of individualised 
illusion, and that now out 
of it all rises man, and a 
collective synthetic purpose 
to increase Power and realise 
Beauty.” That “ larger 
self ’’ was perceived more and more clearly in every suc- 
ceeding book by Mr. Wells, until at one time it was 
realised as the ministrant of the Supreme Being Himself, 
God the Invisible King. In “ Christina Alberta’s Father” 
each of us is perceived to be God the Invisible King, 
and “ each king must glorify his particular reign with 
his particular gift.” 

‘“Of course, when I called myself Sargon, King of 
Kings "’ (said Preemby after his rescue and near the end), 
‘“‘and proposed to rule all the world, I was . . . symbolis- 
ing. Of course, everybody is really Sargon, King of Kings, 
and everybody ought to take hold of all the world and save 
it and rule it just as I have got to do. . . . What is my 
kingly task ? In this frail body—and what lam? I am 
not clear. Yet the mere fact that I am not clear shows 
clearly where I have to begin. I have to get clear. I have 
to get knowledge, find out about my kingdom. That's 
reasonable. I have to learn more about my great inherit- 
ance, our great inheritance, the history of it, the possibilities 
of it, the ways of the men who misrule it. I have to learn 
about business and economics and money ; and then when 
I see it all plain I have to exert myself and vote and work, 
and I have to find out what particular gifts I have and how 
I may best give them to our kingdom.” 


And though Mr. Wells follows all the great sages and 
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seers of the world in-making this inspiring discovery 


he has re-interpreted it in his uniquely characteristic 


way for our later time; and therefore it is no less 


exhilarating, inspiring and profound than if we of the 
twentieth century had been merely on the threshold of 
ethical and intellectual history. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


By R. RoBeErts. 


HERE may be things in literature and in life 
which do not interest him; but even so, they 
can be trusted to annoy him. And when Mr. Saintsbury 
is annoyed, he is better reading, more provocative and 
riore instructive than most critics are in their completely 
judicial moments. I remember myself getting much 
yrofit—though my first reaction was anger—from Mr. 
Saintsbury’s criticism of Ibsen in his history of European 
literature in ‘‘ The Late Nineteenth Century.” Indeed, 
those who wish to get a clear idea of his virtues and 
faults as a literary historian might do worse than turn 
to those pages nearly twenty years old now. They are, 
1 think, faulty as a judgment of Ibsen ; they are written 
f-om too unsympathetic an angle, and are full of insular 
prejudice, but they also reveal Mr. Saintsbury’s immense 
j ower of brilliant illustration and invaluable comparison. 
It is a remarkable survey, because while in some ways 
(oo topical, too governed by temporary reactions, it is 
cntirely free from the much more dangerous tendency, 
observed in every age, to take its own particular prophets 
as greater, different, more magnificent than the prophets 
of past generations. Of his brilliant flashes of illus- 
tration let me quote two. The first is about “ Love’s 
Comedy ”’ : 

“To the literary historian the most interesting thing 
about it is that while its humour and satire are in parts 
very Dickensish, its poetry is quite extraordinarily ‘ spas- 
modic.’ Falk, both in character and expression, reminds 
us of the heroes of Alexander Smith and Sydney Dobell, 
almost startlingly ; and the date, be it remembered, is 
1862. I need not say I am not insinuating plagiarism : 
there is no need of that, and there would be no interest in 
it tome. But as a fact in comparative literature it is very 
interesting indeed.” 

Again in discussing Ibsen’s general position, Mr. 
Saintsbury says that much of his message is “ in such 
a very popular writer as George Sand, with ‘ grimness ’ 
substituted for George Sand’s rose-pink and sky-blue 
sentimentality and sensuality.”’ 

A sentence or two back I wrote naturally “ literature 
and life”; the fact that in thinking of Mr. Saintsbury 
the words seem to fall properly into that order is an 
indication of where he falls below the very greatest 
critics of our literature. He is never a mere bookworm. 
Ile is never a man wholly of the study or the library. 
Ife has intense interests in life, and intense convictions 
«bout life. He has, we can guess, enjoyed life—but 
we may doubt whether he has enjoyed anything in life 
so much as his books. If we think of Charles Lamb, 
or of Hazlitt, we immediately feel that their interest in 
tooks was subordinate to an interest in, or curiosity 
«bout, people, events, the happenings in the street or 
in the world. Now Mr. Saintsbury is not uninterested 
in these things ; but he approaches them most naturally 
through the medium of literature. I am of course 
only giving the impression which I get from his books 
—and I believe I have read nearly everything he has 
written—when I say that I cannot imagine him deserting 


a good description of a dog-fight to go to the window to 
look at one, while I cannot imagine Lamb keeping to 
his book if there was a dog-fight in the street outside. 
I am not even sure whether the keeping of his cellar- 
book, and the writing sound praise of sound wine has 
not given Mr. Saintsbury more pleasure than he ever 
had from the consumption of his wine ; whereas Lamb, 
one knows, would have sacrificed any number of notes 
on vintages for the sake of comfortable access to a 
bottle of very ordinary liquor. Mr. Saintsbury is, 
about books, an enthusiast. He is of course an expert, 
a scholar, a teacher, a critic ; but his primary task is to 
rouse and to express enthusiasm. He has read an 
incredible amount of European literature; and after 
reading some of his books, such as the “‘ History of the 
French Novel” or ‘‘ The History of Rhythm,” one feels 
that one has been made familiar with the best of a 
great literature while having none of the trouble and 
all the pleasure of a close personal acquaintanceship. 

I know no critic whose praise is so infectious, and 
whose blame is so lacking in bitterness as Mr. Saints- 
bury’s. When he has to condemn some_ purely 
pedestrian, heavy-witted creature, I always feel that, 
at the back of his mind, he forgives the idiot and 
indeed likes him a little “‘ because he too has written a 
book.”” Just as there are people who reverence all 
women who are mothers, so Mr. Saintsbury has a soft 
corner for the weakest and washiest of authors. A bad 
author is better than a barren rascal: and a man who 
has nothing to throw at Cerberus is worse off than the 
poor hero who can at least hurl a mouldy folio or two 
at those triple jaws. The result of this passion for 
books is that Mr. Saintsbury can make us enjoy not 
only good books but bad ones: not a bad author in 
Europe but owes him a debt of gratitude for making 
his name known again to readers who would never 
have heard of him had it not been for Mr. Saintsbury’s 
zest for printed matter. 

There are, I believe, still earnest young people— 
described and sung by George Meredith in a famous line, 
“the friable and the grumous, dullards both,’’ who 
when we praise Saintsbury, begin to deplore his lament- 
able style. They shall never have my sympathy, though 
they deserve compassion for their deafness. Surely it 
is rare enough to meet a critic whose every sentence 
betrays personality ; and when we do, what is the use 
of complaining that his method of proclaiming it is not 
in strict accordance with the dull and lifeless correctitude 
once in fashion, and now striving to creep back into 
criticism. We can always have a sufficiency of flat 
essays in praise of flat poets, essays like London water, 
with a deposit of chalk and no taste. Mr. Saintsbury’s 
books are conversations, and causeries—the conversa- 
tions of a man whose pleasure in words and books is 
continually inducing him to digress, to annotate, to 
indulge in asides which are only irrelevant to the ear 
of decrepitude, only impertinent to the eye of the 
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schoolmaster. The trait of discreet and indiscreet 
comment has increased as Mr. Saintsbury has got 
older, and learnt more. To read such a book as the 
three volumes on “ The French Novel ”’ is to take a walk 
with a man of large erudition, unfailing quickness of 
observation and liveliness of interest. At any moment 
the walk may be interrupted while your companion 
catches a butterfly, kills a mosquito, hits aside some 
dirt in the road, lops a bit of the hedge, darts into an 
inn, calls at the rectory, or 
gets the key of the church. 
If he suddenly abandons the 
high-road, and gets over a 
stile into a field on to a foot- 
path, it may not be a short 
cut he is taking, but it will 
be a field in which there is 
something tosee. It is, this 
reading of Mr. Saintsbury, 
equal to a dialogue with 
Dr. Folliott ; and if Charles 
Dickens, Thomas Love Pea- 
cock and George Meredith 
had ever collaborated to 
write a novel about Oxford 
I know that George Saints- 
bury would have been in it. 

Here is a slight but typical 
instance of the critic’s 
pleasant divagation; Mr. 
Saintsbury is writing on 
Dumas pére : 


for the actual col- a 
laborators—the ‘ young men,’ 
as Thackeray obligingly called 
them, who carried out the 
works in a less funereal sense than that in which the other 
“young men’ carried out Ananias and Sapphira—that is 
a question on which I do not feel called upon «» enter at 
any length.” 


Photo by? Moffatt. 


Or again, a better understanding of his method may 
be found in the same book, ‘‘ The History of the French 
Novel.”” In analysing Maupassant’s Notre Coeur ”’ 
Mr. Saintsbury calls Mme. de Burne “ Circe.” It 
immediately occurs to him that Circe is a misjudged 
person and that it is a mistake to use her name as a 
term of reprobation. He does not then cut out “ Circe,” 
or substitute some other word. He gives us instead 
this delightful foot-note on Circe : 


““ Not that I wish to blaspheme Circe, who always seems 
to me to have adjusted herself to a disconcertingly changed 
situation with more than demi-goddesslike dexterity and 
good humour. It may perhaps be not irrelevant, to 
discussion of novels in general, to mention something 
which I have never yet seen put in Homeric discussion, 
though the bare idea of anything new there being possible 
may seem preposterous. The arguments of the splitters-up 
are, naturally enough, seldom if ever literary, belonging 
as they do to the class of Biblical, that is to say unliterary, 
criticism. But strictly literary considerations, furnishing 
argument of the strongest kind for writing, might be brought 
by comparing the behaviour of Circe, at the moment 
referred to, and that of Helen when Paris returned from 
his defeat. These situations are, of course, in initial 
circumstance as opposite as possible, though they arrivent 


a pareilie fin. But behind their very opposition there is a 
conception of the eternal feminine—partly human, partly 
divine—which it would be very surprising to find in two 
different persons, and which might, if anyone cared to do 
it, be interestingly worked out from divers other Homeric 
characters of women or goddesses, from Helen and Aphrodite 
in the one poem to Nausicaa and Calypso in the other. 
How great a novelist was in Homer lost is a theme too 
much neglected.”’ 


The volumes on the French novel are full of delicious 
asides—and one could quote 
for ever. What must be 
insisted on, however, is that 
these joys, these shining 
little things appear not inthe 
superficial work of one of 
our temperamental, subject- 
ive essayists, but in a work 
which is easily the most 
learned as well as the most 
readable history of the 
great and little novelists of 
France. 

I shall make no attempt 
in this brief article even to 
give the names of most of 
Mr. Saintsbury’s works. I 
would only say that if there 
be any book-lovers who do 
not vet know his writings 
they will find the best of his 
work in the three-volume 
collected essays published by 
Messrs. Dent ; in the “ His- 
tory of the French Novel” 
(Macmillan) ; in his contri- 
butions to his own series 
“Periods of European Literature” (Blackwood) ; in 
“The Peace of the Augustans”’ (Bell); and in the 
three delightful Scrap-books (Macmillan). Those who 
would follow him into his more academic books should 
begin with “ The History of Criticism ’’ (Blackwood) 
and go on to the histories of Poetic and Prose Rhythm 
(Macmillan). ‘‘ The History of Criticism” is, I have 
found, rather a neglected book ; it is not perhaps so 
lively as some other of Mr. Saintsbury’s books, but it 
yields to none in its successful mixture of informative 
and pleasure-giving qualities. 

To return, at the end, to Mr. Saintsbury’s manner. 
He is entirely himself. Other Victorian  critics— 
Dr. Garnett and Sir’ Edmund Gosse—-no doubt show 
equally distinct personalities in some of their books. 
“Father and Son’’ and “ The Twilight of the Gods ” 
may, for the general reader, outlive anything of Mr. 
Saintsbury’s: but to my mind George Saintsbury is 
a far greater critic, and a far more amusing literary 
historian than either Dr. Garnett or Sir Edmund Gosse. 
How lacking in humour and personal force is Dr. 
Garnett’s half of the “ History of English Literature ”’ 
compared to Mr. Saintsbury’s volume in Macmillan’s 
well-known series. All Mr. Saintsbury’s books are alive, 
whatever their subjects: and I know no other author 
writing about books (he has been writing now for fifty 
years and commemorates his eightieth birthday this 
month) of whom that can truthfully be said. 


Mr. George Saintsbury. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. PAuL’s House, WARWICK 
SguarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any ipt is submitted for his consideration. 


One has always had a feeling that poetry would 
be more popular if it were not so expensive ; for, 
on the whole, those who 
incline most to buying it 
affluent that 
they never have to count 
their money before they 
spend any. There have 
been many efforts to re- 
duce the price of poetry, 
and I believe the results 
have generally justified the 
reduction. The notable 
case of Hengist Horne is 
of course out of the 
reckoning. To show his 
contempt for an unappre- 
ciative public he published 
his epic, ‘‘ Orion,” for a 
farthing, and it rebuked 
his pessimism by rapidly 
running through six 
editions ; but then he had : eek 
charged about all it was 
worth. Before the war, 
for a significant example, 
Mr. Elkin Mathews’s successful Vigo Cabinet books 
sold at a shilling each; and several poets of 
distinction, or who have since risen to distinction, 
appeared in that series, and found a much larger 
public than they would ever have had if they had 
been published at five times as much. But for 
enterprise in this kind, so far as I remember, nobody 
has been braver than Messrs. Ernest Benn, who 
have lately started, under the editorship of Dr. 
Edward J. Thompson, a series of ‘‘ Augustan Books 
of Modern Poetry”’ at sixpence a volume. They are 
well printed, tastefully produced booklets, each 
making thirty-two large pages, and four out of the 
first seven contain selections from the works of living 
poets—from Robert Bridges, Hilaire Belloc, Edmund 
Blunden and Rabindranath Tagore—the other three 
representing Rupert Brooke, Shelley and Keats. 
The selections are made with admirably good 
judgment, and as the series develops it should 
form a very adequate and welcome introduction to 
what is best in recent verse. For the intention is, 
I understand, to include not only well-known poets 


are not so 


Photo Debenham & Gould, 
Bournemouth, 


of the-last half-century or so, but such as, living or. 


dead, deserve to be better known than they are. 
It is an undertaking that deserves success, and will 
certainly succeed, if it is true that our public has a 
love for poetry which nothing but a deficiency of 
cash has so far prevented it from indulging. I am 
pleased to hear that one of the new volumes, to be 
published on November 7th, will be a selection from 
the poetry of William Canton which has long been 


out of print. As I men- 
tioned last month, Mr. 
Canton’s friends are 


arranging to make a 
presentation to him on 
the 27th of this month in 
commemoration of his 
eightieth birthday. A good 
many of Mr. Canton’s 
admirers among BOOKMAN 
readers are associating 
themselves with this 
tribute ; others wishing to 
do so should send _ their 
subscriptions, before the 
20th, to Dr. Edward J. 
Thompson, Boar’s Hill, 
Oxford. 


Who Rideth Alone,” a 
i new novel by Major Percival 
Christopher Wren, author of 
Major P. C. Wren. * Beau Geste,” will be pub- 

lished by Mr. John Murray 
early next year. Itisastory of romance and adven- 
ture, but does not deal with the French Foreign 
Legion which plays so large a part in “* Beau Geste,” 
and in Major Wren’s other novels, ** The Wages of 
Virtue and Stepsons of France.” No one who 
had not served in the Legion could write so inti- 
mately as this author does of the details of its 
routine and of the almost incredible life led by the 
Legionaries. Major Wren’s other books are con- 
cerned with Indian civil and military life, with the 
exception of “Cupid in Africa,’ which gives 
glimpses of the little known East African campaign 
before the arrival of General Smuts and the South 
Africans. So far his most popular novel has been 
** Beau Geste,’ now in its eleventh edition here 
and its fourteenth in America; but “* The Wages 
of Virtue’ must be running it close, for, after 
being several times reprinted, it is now reissued by 
Mr. Murray in a cheap edition, has been filmed by 
the Paramount Film Company in America and is 
shortly to arrive in this country, and I hear it is 
at present being dramatised by a_ well-known 
playwright. 
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Mr. John Galsworthy has 
completed a new novel, * The 
Silver Spoon,” and it will be 
published by Messrs. Heine- 
mann toward the end of next 
year after it has appeared 
serially in Cassell’s Magazine 
and Scribner's. From the same 
publishers we are to have this 
autumn “ Jericho Sands,” by 
Mary Borden, a story that has 
a strong religious interest. 


One of the most successful of 
recent first novels was that 
striking romance of which 
Cecil Rhodes was the _ hero, 
‘** Dominion,” by John Presland 
(Mrs. Skelton), who for some 
years has been well known 
as a poet and playwright, though not so well known 
as she ought to be. Her new novel, ** Frustration,” 
which Mr. Philip Allan is publishing, is the story 
of a man of culture and artistic sensibility struggling 
against the petty tyrannies of that commercialism 
in which most of us nowadays are more or less 
involved. 


Mr. John Freeman’s dramatic poem, “ Prince 
Absalom,” will be published this autumn by Messrs. 
Macmillan, who are publishing also **I Heard a 
Sailor,” a new collection of poems by Mr. Wilfrid 
Gibson. 

Although Messrs. Faber & 
Gwyer are being spoken 
of as the newest of 
London publishers, they are 
really only new in name, 
for as “The Hospital, 
Limited” the firm was 
founded in 1887 by Sir 
Henry Burdett, famous 
as a philanthropist and 
pioneer of hospital reform, 
and published a weekly 
paper, The Hospital, and 
a few books on nursing 
and on hospital administra- 
tion. From The Hospital 
grew the Nursing Mirror, 
which is now in its thirty- 
seventh year. In 1892 the 
company changed its name 
to the Scientific Press, 
Limited. For some years 
it published Scientific Dis- 
covery, a monthly magazine, 
but the success of its books 


Ladislas St. Reymont, 


whose tetralogy, Peasants,” was awarded the Nobel Prize 

last ‘year. Messrs. Jarrold have just published “ Autumn,” the duction in which M T. 

first cf these remarkable novels, and will at intervals publish 
the other three. 


on nursing and hospital work 
led it to concentrate more and 
more in that direction, issuing 
many works on those subjects, 
including that encyclopedic 
vear-book, Burdett’s Hospi- 
tals and Charities,’ now in its 
thirty-fifth year. Sir Henry 
Burdett died in 1920, but the 
business went on successfully 
under the guidance of his 
daughter, Mrs. A. H. Gwyer, 
one of the directors. Last year 
the firm decided to enlarge 
their scope and become pub- 
lishers of general literature. 
Mr. Geoifrey Faber joined the 


Dr. D. Fraser Harris, board as chairman, and in June 


Editor ot the “ Modern Health” series of books which last the name of the company 
Messrs. Faber & Gwyer are publishing. 


was again changed to Faber & 
Gwyer, Limited. Mr. Faber, a Fellow of All Souls, 
Oxford, served his apprenticeship to publishing under 
Mr. Humphrey Milford, at the Oxford Press. He is 
the author of two volumes of poems—* Interflow ” 
(which I remember reviewing with some enthusiasm 
when Messrs. Constable published it ten years ago) 
and “In the Valley of Vision’ (Blackwell, 1918) ; 
he has edited ‘“* Poems of John Gay,” about to be 
published by the Oxford Press, and is the author 
of a skit on the novelists, “ Elnovia,’” which his 
own firm will issue this autumn, with illustrations 
by George Morrow. Another member of the board 
of directors is the dis- 
tinguished poet and critic, 
Mr. T. S. Eliot ; and closely 
associated with the com- 
pany is the well-known 
critic and author of “ The 
Beardsley Period,” Mr. 
Osbert Burdett, a son of 
Sir Henry Burdett. The 
full list of books in 
biography, history, poetry, 
fiction and miscellaneous 
literature they are publish- 
ing this autumn includes 
the first six volumes in a 
series of ‘* Modern Health 
Books,” under the editor- 
ship of Dr. D. Fraser 
Harris. 


Congreve’s ‘‘ Comedies ”’ 
have just been added 
to the World’s Classics 
series (2s.: Oxford Press), 
with an excellent intro- 


Bonam Dobrée_ discusses 
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Restoration comedy in general and 
makes a brilliant analysis of the 
structure of Congreve’s dialogue 
and the subtlety and beauty of 
his style. Other recent additions 
include Austin Dobson’s “ At Prior 
Park, and Other Papers,’’ which 
makes the seventh volume of 
Dobson’s delightful essays now to 
be had in the World’s Classics, 
the others being “‘Side-Walk 
Studies,” Paladin of Philan- 


Photo by 
thropy,” ‘Four Frenchwomen,” 478" 47" 


and three series of ‘“‘ Eighteenth 
Century Vignettes.” 


“The Dancer’s Cat,’ a new novel by Mrs. C. A. 
Nicholson, is to be published almost immediately 
by Messrs. Holden. 


I am told that not many new books are coming 
from Ireland this season, but the Talbot Press sends 
me a list of a dozen they are issuing, and among 
them are “ The Student’s History of Ireland,” by 
Stephen Gwynn; a romance of Irish life in the 
early years of last century, “ Travelling Men,” by 
W. G. Dowsley, in which the then youthful George 
Borrow figures as a principal character ; and a new 
edition of Dr. Sigerson’s famous “ Bards of the 
Gael and Gaul,” with a biographical introduction 
by Dr. Douglas Hyde. 


“ Twenty Poems,” by William Barnes, Twenty 
Poems,” by Robert Stephen 
Hawker, and “Essays 
on Parties in Poetry and 
on the Character of Ham- 
let,’ by Hartley Coleridge 
(2s. 6d. each) are the 
first three volumes in Mr. 
Basil Blackwell’s “ Little 
Nineteenth Century 
Classics,’’ each edited, with 
an Introduction, by John 
Drinkwater. The poems 
chosen from Barnes are not 
in dialect but some of 
those he wrote in “ com- 
mon English,”’ and a read- 
ing of them justifies Mr. 
Drinkwater’s saying they 
have undeservedly 
neglected. The books are 
beautifully printed and 
artistically produced. 


Miss J. Kilmeny Keith, 
a frequent prize - winner 
in THE BOoOKMAN monthly 


Lyric Competitions, has written 
her first novel, a detective story 
called “The Man Who Was 
London,” and it is to be published 
forthwith by Messrs. Collins. 


A new play by Mr. Hermon 
Ould, ** The Piper Laughs,” is to 
be produced shortly at the Every- 
man Theatre and published 
simultaneously by Messrs. Ernest 


Mise J. Kilmeny Benn. This carries on the theme 
Keith. of Mr. Ould’s earlier play, ‘* The 


Dance of Life,’ which was so well 
received on its production recently at the King’s 
Theatre, Hammersmith, and is now being translated 
into Polish and German. 


The other day I was congratulating Mr. Arthur 
Waley on his translation of that remarkable eleventh 
century Japanese novel, “The Tale of Genji” 
(Allen & Unwin), the first volume of which is re- 
viewed on another page, and found him very well 
pleased with its reception by the critics; but 
though the book gives a wonderful picture of a 
forgotten civilisation, he prefers to see it considered 
more as a work of art than as a repository of 
historical information. Mr. Waley’s other transla- 
tions include three volumes of Chinese poetry (** 170 
Chinese Poems,” ** More Translations’ and ** The 
Temple”) and two Japanese books (* The Uta” 
and “No Plays’’). Most other translators of 
Chinese and Japanese literature have worked from 
a rather special point of 
view, as_ educationists, 
missionaries, consuls, or 
the like, but Mr. Waley is 
not a specialist in that 
sense, he is a man of letters 
as much interested in 
European as in Oriental art 
and literature, and his 
prevailing interest in the 
writers of Japan and China 
is an interest in their literary 
art. 


Mr. Walter Tittle, the 
distinguished American 
artist, was married on 
August 24th to Mlle. Héléne 
de Lauw, the daughter 
of M. and Mme. Charles 
de Lauw, of Paris and 
Brussels. The news arrived 
too late for me to make 
this announcement and 


, offer my sincerest congratu- 
Mr. Arthur Waley. 


From a bust by Stephen Tomlin. lations to Mr. and Mrs. 
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Tittle in our September Number, but my congratula- 
tions now are no less sincere for being unavoidably 
belated. A good many of Mr. Walter Tittle’s 
portraits of eminent authors have from time to 
time appeared in THE BookmAN; and he has 
recently been contributing to the Strand, the Century 
and the Illustrated London News articles on English 
and American men of 
letters, illustrated by 
himself. 


“Lady,” a story of 
London low life, by Chris 
Massie, will be published 
this month by Messrs. 
Heinemann. Mr. Massie 
has contributed some 
striking short stories to 
the English Review and 
other of the magazines, 
but this is his first novel 
and is not only, from 
what I have seen of it, 
remarkable in itself, but 
was written in remarkable 
circumstances which 
remind one of the more 
romantic old days when 
authors were not expected 
to indulge in yachts or 
cars, or even to pay any 
income tax. I think his 
own story is one that 
should be told, and _ per- 
haps by and by I will 
tell it. 


Photo by Gregory Bernard. 


As a companion volume to his ‘‘ Mysteries of the 
Sea,” and “ Perils of the Sea,” Mr. J. G. Lockhart 
has written ‘‘ Strange Adventures of the Sea,” 
which will be published this month by Mr. Philip 
Allan. 


Mr. T. Earle Welby wrote a most admirable 
“History of English Poetry,’’ but his survey of 
modern English society in ‘‘ Figs from Thistles ”’ 
(5s.; Philpot) is not so successful. He is very 
severe alike on those who are not well born, those 
who make too much money, and those who have 
none. His suggestion that our hereditary aristo- 
crats should forget they did not earn their privileges 
and forget by what means their forefathers earned 
them, and sternly exclude from their circle the 
newly rich and all but men who have risen by 
intellectual worth, his pretence of an extravagant 
superiority toward people who have not been lucky 
in their birth, is all amusing enough, but that sort 
of irony is not helpful in these days, and one wishes 
Mr. Welby would go on with his poetical studies 


whose “S.x Prisons and Two Revolutions” has just been 
published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


and leave social, political and industrial problems 
alone. 


Mr. Ward Muir’s new novel, “‘ Jones in Paris,’” 
which will be published this month by Messrs. John 
Lane, is the story of a very nice young fellow who, 
never having been farther afield than the Midland 
garden suburb in which 
he lives, suddenly breaks 
loose and goes to Paris on 
a holiday, and meets with 
adventures there that 
develop his rather shy 
and retiring character. It 
is all in a light comedy 
vein and incidentally goes 
to show the difference 
between impulsiveness 
and spontaneity, and why 
spontaneity is a good 
thing and the other 
harmful. 


“Daphne Bruno,” Mr. 
Ernest Raymond’s new 
novel, being twice as long 
as his “ Tell England,” 
or ‘‘ Wanderlight,”’ is to 
be published by Messrs, 
Cassell in two volumes, 
the first appearing on the 
Ist October, and the 
second next spring. The 
first volume is complete 
in itself, telling Daphne's 
story from childhood to 
her marriage and maternity, the second shows her 
later development and how out of all her blunders 
and rough experiences she at last shapes her own 
independent code of living. 


Mr. Oliver Baldwin, 


A new and popular edition of Surtees’ famous 
novel, “‘Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour,’’ which Mr. 
Geoffrey Bles is publishing, contains the complete 
text of the story and all the original line illustrations 
of John Leech. It is a remarkably cheap pro- 
duction at half-a-crown, particularly in these days. 


For his book, ‘‘ Les Sources frangaises de Gold- 
smith” (Paris: Edouard Champion), which we 
reviewed in our April Number, Mr. A. Lytton 
Ellis has been awarded by the Académie Frangaise 
a Prix Bordin, which carries with it the title of 
Laureat de l’Académie Frangaise, a distinction 
which is now held by four Englishmen. 


“The Bookman Treasury of Living Poets,” 
edited by St. John Adcock, is to be published this 
autumn by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. It claims 
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to be the first exhaustive anthology of contem- 
porary poetry, and contains four hundred poems 
by nearly two hundred living writers, including 
work by the best poets of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and India, as well as of the 
British Isles. 


I am expecting with no little interest Mr. Lewis 
Hind’s anthology of ‘‘ One Hundred Second Best 
Poems,”’ which Messrs. Philpot are publishing im- 
mediately. Mr. Hind is never afraid to stand by his 
opinions ; I have heard him champion Longfellow, 
and others whom the superior person depreciates, in 
company that was almost wholly out of sympathy 
with his views ; and he throws down a gage here in 
his very title. But he arms himself by quoting from 
Meredith on his title page: ‘‘ She does not rank 
among beautiful women. She has her moments 
for outshining them.” 


The page of manuscript from Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s story, ““On Greenhow Hill,’’ which we 
reproduce as one of our Supplements, was given 
by Mr. Kipling to his frierd Mr. A. P. Watt, and 
remains a treasured possession of his son Mr. 
A. S. Watt, the present senior partner of Messrs. 
A. P. Watt & Son, the well-known Literary Agents. 


The picture on our cover is from a painting by 
Eleanor Fortescue Brickdale illustrating Shake- 
speare’s madrigal, ‘‘ Tell Me Where is Fancy Bred,” 
in the new edition of Palgrave’s ‘‘ Golden Treasury ” 
just published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 

BOoKMAN. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

Mr. Oliver E. Bodington’s ‘‘ The Romance Churches of 
France’ (18s.; Grant Richards) is neither an elaborate 
technical treatise nor a volume of letterpress subordinated 
to illustrations, but what it purports to be—a manual of 
French ecclesiastical architecture in the twelfth century, 
designed for the use of the student and the traveller. From 
it the reader will derive a very clear idea not only of the 
main features of the churches built in France between 
the beginning of the ninth and the middle of the twelfth 
century, but of the most convenient way of reaching and 
of photographing the more inaccessible of them. Many 
of us are probably glib enough to be able to reel off such 
characteristics of Romanesque architecture as “‘ ribbed 
vaulting,” ‘‘ internal and flying buttresses,’’ basket 
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capitals, clustered columns ’”’ and “‘ arched cornices.’ 


But the evolution of many of these developments from the 


‘ architect’s successful solution of his main problem—the 


external lighting of the nave by the introduction of 
windows—is apt at times to be overlooked; and Mr. 
Bodington does well to stress this all-essential point. 
Equally welcome is his demonstration by means of text 
and of photographs that the painting of the vaults and 
walls of Romance churches with frescoes was an essential 
part of their decorative scheme. (A recently published 
primer on architecture, written by a presumably com- 
petent authority, ignores this circumstance altogether.) 


Would-be Bodleys and Scotts, and tourists in search of 
the picturesque, will indeed find ‘‘ The Romance Churches 
of France”’ well worth studying. The descriptions of 
churches contained in the book are admirably clear and 
concise ; while the photographs, many of them unique, 
possess the rare advantage of supplementing, instead of 
merely illustrating, the information contained on the 
printed page. 

Sceptics of spiritualism may not be converted by Mr. 
J. H. Symons’s novel, ‘‘ A Splendid Angel” (7s. 6d. ; 
Daniel), which depends on the supernatural for its dramatic 
effect ; but they cannot fail to feel that the author is 
sincere, and gives us an arresting if not entirely convincing 
story. Lord Monk-Stretton, though engaged to a society 
beauty, is in love with a poor girl he has befriended ; and 
when through a medium he is enabled to see what is happen- 
ing to her in a distant place, he is instantly convinced of 
the power of clairvoyance, which he previously doubted. 
How his psychic experiences react on his life forms the 
theme of an unusual and controversial book. 

Very true are the words of George Herbert : 

“The fineness which a hymn or psalm affords 

Is when the soul unto the lines accords.” 
The Rev. William C. Procter’s great appeal in ‘‘ The Story 
of Sacred Song ”’ (4s. ; James Clarke) is to those who delight 
in hymns, for their spiritual teaching and his aim is to 
increase that delight by an introduction to the conditions 
under which many of them were written, and where possible 
to give some particulars of the writers’ history. By way of 
classification they have been divided into groups: Old 
and New Testament, Latin, Greek, German and American 
Hymns, Hymns of Eminent Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists, of Women Writers and Hymns for Children and 
others. It is a very comprehensive collection that Mr. 
Procter has gathered together, including practically all 
the well-known sacred songs, with an interesting chapter 
at the end on ‘‘ Some Melody Makers,” giving interesting 
accounts of many of the famous composers who have so 
beautifully set the songs to music. 

Deservedly popular are the novels of Kathlyn Rhodes, 
for they whirl readers on the wings of fancy from the 
humdrum of daily routine to the land of pleasure or adven- 
ture. But the author never dresses vice in purple and 
fine linen. In ‘‘ Under the Orange Trees”’ (7s. 6d. ; 
Hutchinson), amid the gaiety and sunshine of the Riviera, 
two charming young people become affianced. But a 
shadow hangs over them, for the beautiful Irish girl is in 
the grip of a terrible vice, inherited from generations of 
ancestors. Twice she offers her lover his liberty, feeling 
herself unworthy of him, but he refuses and fights for her 
soul. Fate warns her by the crime, disgrace and death 
of a friend overpowered by the same vice, but it needs a 
still more terrible blow to complete the cure. In the end 
she regains peace and self-control amid the hardships of 
desert life. The love affair and marriage of the girl’s 
young sister, Diana, with a delightful boy her own age, 
is a perfect little ‘idyll. 

“Motoring in the West Country,” by Mrs. Rodolph 
Stawell (6s.; Hodder) contains a map, a large number 
of delightful photographic views, and many useful 
itineraries through Devon, Cornwall and Somerset, and is 
not so much a guide as a chatty, informative companion for 
the motorist visiting the beauty spots of the West Country. 
The author writesJeasily and: pleasantly. 
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CONRAD'S LAST NOVEL.* 


There is no doubt that, had Conrad lived, ‘‘ Suspense ’ 
would have been his longest novel. The fragment left to 
us is as long as the usual work of fiction; and yet, at its 
abrupt conclusion, we have no indication of what the end 
would have been. Perhaps Conrad himself never quite 
knew. ‘I see five or six different lines of treatment,’’ he 
said to Mr. Curle, a little time before his death. It would 
certainly, then, have been his longest novel; it might 
very easily have been also his best. 

It gives no hint whatever of failing powers. On the 
contrary it shows a maturity (save for the need of a 
certain tightening-up which Conrad would surely have 
effected) that is amazing in one so constantly subject, at 
the time of writing it, to ill-health. It moves with an 
epic dignity that Conrad attained nowhere else. And two 
at least of its characters, even in so unfinished a sketch, 
must take their places in the gallery of his finest work. 

That it must now for ever remain uncompleted is 
matter for real regret. There is not another Conrad novel 
that I, for one, would so unwillingly have had left as a 
fragment; for there is no other novel of his that is so 
dynamic. All his novels have the dignity that comes 
of the suggestion of forces at work outside the lives of 
the little people that strut across their pages. But in 
none is this dignity so constant as in ‘‘ Suspense.’’ The 
theme was so obviously suited to his genius.. Looming 
over the scene wherein this novel is set is the portentous 
shadow of Napoleon; the days are those rumourful, 
plotful days immediately preceding the escape of the 
great adventurer from Elba; and the people move in an 
atmosphere dark with suspense and hot with the fears of 
impending trouble. No wonder that Conrad said (as Mr. 
Curle tells us in what is surely 2 model introduction), that 
this work was ‘“‘in a very special way the child of 
his affection.’” Did he feel, as he wrote them, the 
sad portent of those sentences with which the frag- 
ment closes? Cosmo and Attilio, bending in the 
boat over the dead body of an old sailor, have been 
talking of their stars. This is how their talk ends: 

““We have thrown a bit of canvas over him. Yes, 
that is the old man whose last bit of work was to steer 
a boat, and, strange to think, perhaps it was done for 
Italy.” 

‘Where is his star now ? ’’ asked Cosmo, after looking 
down in silence for a time. 

‘* Signore, it should be out,’’ said Attilio, with studied 
intonation. ‘‘ But who will miss it from the sky ? ”’ 

The scene is Genoa. Thither comes 2 young 
Englishman who, like many aristocrats of his time, 
is pleasure-seeking in those European countries now 
thrown open once more to the traveller. Plotters 
and spies are everywhere—and particularly in that 
uncomfortable inn of Cantelucci’s to which his steps 
have led him. Of course it is not long before he 
is drawn into the thick of the plots himself. And 
that introduces us to the company of two most 
typically Conradesque figures—Attilio, a mysterious 
young Italian conspirator, and the Count de Monte- 
vasso, an adventurer, wily and cruel, a soldier of 
fortune. Both characters are convincing, but their 
portraits are not nearly so cleverly drawn (perhaps 
the novel had hardly progressed far enough) as is 
the portrait of the Count’s beautiful young wife. 
I know no woman in all Conrad’s work who is so 
wonderfully drawn as Adéle. One is excited at her 
very first entrance. Elaborately the stage is set for 
her coming. The enormous, ornate palace that is 
her awful prison opens to let Cosmo in: “ On 
ascending the steps he discovered that the heavy 
door was ajar, just enough to let him step in; and, 


* “ Suspense.”’ By Joseph Conrad. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 
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at once, from the gloom of the arched passage he saw 
the sunshine on the oleanders of the inner court flagged 
with marble, from whence a broad staircase ascended 
to the colonnaded gallery of the first floor.’’ Quickly, 
the path of her fate merges with his. Whither it was 
to lead we shall never know. 

There are some strange lapses that Conrad would surely 
have remedied. On their first meeting, for instance, we 
read that Cosmo’s and Adéle’s eyes “‘ remained fastened 
together for a time’’; once Adéle is seen ‘‘ hanging on his 
lips ’’; and Cosmo even talks, in American fashion, of 
“doing ’’ Elba. There are typical vivid pictures, such as 
Conrad loved to paint, wherein for a moment events are 
arrested and a sudden glimpse bites deep into our minds. 
Here for example is our first sight of Bernard, the spy- 
servant and Aglae, his black lady-love. ‘‘ When his duties 
were over for the day, he made up for himself a bed on the 
floor of a narrow passage which separated the living-rooms 
from a sort of cupboard in which Miss Aglae reposed from 
her daily labours. Bernard, lying under a pair of thin 
blankets, and with a tallow candle burning on the floor, 
kept slumber off till Miss Aglae stuck out her head tied 
up in an old red foulard—nothing but her head through 
the crack of the door—in order to have a little whispered 
conversation."” And here and there are passages of 
Conradesque beauty. One only I will quote : 

** He surrendered to the soft and invincible stillness of air and 
sea and stars enveloping the active desires and the secret fears 
of men who have the sombre earth for their stage. At every 
momentary pause in his long and fantastic adventure, it returned 
with its splendid charm and glorious serenity, resembling the 
power of a.great and unfathomable love whose tenderness like 
a sacred spell lays to rest all the vividities and all the violences 
of passionate desire.” 

But such passages are rare in ‘‘ Suspense.’’ There is the 
dignity of a great simplicity of style in this last work’ of 


Wrapper Design. 
From “ Suspense,” by Joseph Conrad (Dent). 
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Conrad’s. The sensuous love of words for their own sake, 
the delight in sentences laden with scent and colour, and 
the descriptive passages where words are like thick pig- 
ments put on to the canvas with a knife—these devices 
Conrad has left behind. In ‘‘ Lord Jim,” for instance, 
or “ Youth,”’ there is a joy in every word that reveals the 
Pole in Conrad: the English tongue is still fresh for him 
in every word with a kind of dewy surprise. In ‘‘ Rescue” 
and, more, in ‘“‘ The Rover’’ there is a hint of coming 
austerity in the use of our language: the barren, though 
beautiful, flowers are falling and only the fruit remaining. 
In “‘ Suspense’ simplicity of style has already become 
his natural medium. It is the more to be regretted that, 
when he had found a theme so splendidly matching his 
perfecting prose, Fate should have snapped his life’s 
thread, so that he could leave us no more than a “‘ huge 
fragment ” of the epic he had planned. Yet not willingly 
would I forgo it. C. HENRY WARREN. 


A BOOK OF WORDS.* 


Mr. Pearsall Smith is a collector of words. He has 
collected them for years, and in the pages of the present 
volume expressly desiderates another life-time in which 
to collect more. He collects them mainly from the Oxford 
English Dictionary—the most fascinating work in the 
English language—and, having got them, he proceeds to 
track their wanderings both in time and in space, with 
the references in the Dictionary as his guide. 

It is a delightful occupation. If I had wealth and leisure 
I should join in the hunt. It is more exciting to run down 
words with a dictionary than to run down people with 
motor-cars. Moreover, the Oxford Dictionary, though 
extensive, does not need a garage. 

How delightful word-hunting can be let the present 
volume prove. The title is a little austere, and suggestive 
of comparative philology as practised by the comparative 
philologist. Mr. Pearsall Smith is actually not a_ philo- 
logist at all; but if he were, he would be, not comparative, 
but superlative. He has an instinct for the life of words, 
and not merely an interest in their corpses. In addition 
he knows how to write. Seven-and-sixpence spent upon 
this volume is as good an investment as a budding author 
could make. Nay, I should say “reader” as well: as 
‘‘author,’’ for we use words when we receive them as well 2s 
when we deliver them. What many readers and writers 
need is a sense of the life, character and temper of words. 
Mr. Pearsall Smith’s volume will help to give them that, 
end it will, in addition, put them on to some capital reading. 

Thus, to work through the esszy called ‘‘ Four Romantic 
Words ”’ is a liberal education as well as a delight. The 
actual words are “‘ romantic,’’ originality,’’ creation 
end “genius,” all as used from time to time in esthetic 
criticism. We pass, in pursuing their adventures, from 
century to century, from country to country, from doc- 
trine to doctrine. We see how they have helped to make 
things more clear, and how they have helped to make 
things more obscure. Leaving his purely lexicographical 
certitudes for once, Mr. Pearsall Smith embarks upon 
certain speculations as to the harm done by words like 
“ originality ’’ and “‘ creation ’’ in suggesting to the young 
artist that he must cut himself off from tradition, and be 
“new ”’ at any cost. But surely this kind of young person 
has existed in all the ages. Art, like nature, proceeds 
upon the principle of conservative innovatien. It tolerates 
only the quantity of strangeness that it can assimilate 
without distress. No manifestation of art that has not its 
roots in the past can survive. The people who fly in the 
face of tradition are therefore flying in the face of nature, 
end their ultimate destruction can be regarded with 
equanimity. Meanwhile the arts proceed calmly without 
them. 

The ways of these four words should help us to keep 
our heads and teach us not to mistake convulsions for life 
end contortions for movement. Shakespeare compelled 
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criticism to resort to words like ‘‘originality’’ and “‘ creation.”’ 
Yet, in a large sense, Shakespeare was not original, just 
as Bach was not original, just as Mozart was not original, 
just as Beethoven was not original. All these supremely 
creative artists were the creatures of tradition. Shake- 
speare invented no new form of art. He wrote precisely 
the kind of plays that had been written before him and 
were being written in his time. Bach invented no new 
form of art. He took over the forms that had already 
been invented. Mozart’s operas were not different from 
Cimarosa’s; they were better operas of the same kind. 
Beethoven's symphonies were not different from Haydn’s ; 
they were better symphonies of the same kind. 

Mr. Pearsall Smith wants a new epithet to distinguish 
the two chief kinds of genius. He finds one kind of genius 
““daemonic’’; and he thinks he would like to call the 
other “‘ erudite.’’ But that will never do. “ Erudite”’ is 
sacred to journalism. Even I have been called ‘‘ erudite "’ 
and credited with “‘ erudition.’’ Besides, how is the word 
going to work ? Wagner, according to Mr. Pearsall Smith, 
is ‘‘ daemonic.’’ Well, what is he going to call Beethoven ? 
And does he seriously propose to call Mozart an “‘ erudite 
musician.’ If so, what term is left for César Franck ? 
I think he must try again ! 

Another fascinating essay is that which follows the 
adventures of English words abroad. Though we have 
given the Continent a2 discreditable word like “ pick- 
pocket,”’ our donations are in the main a testimony to our 
fundamental decency. When people want a ‘‘ team game ”’ 
they come to us both for it and its terminology. For «. 
sport like bull-fighting and the public disembowelling of 
horses they can rely upon their own vocabulary. On the 
terrace of an Austrian hotel several young people are 
chattering together in German. Before them is a grass 
plot and a tennis-net. They get up and play; and 
presently from Austrian or Czech or Hungarian lips come 
the cries ‘‘ Fifteen love,’’ Fifteen all,’’ ‘‘ Thirty-forty,”’ 
“Game,” “ Set.” The sounds are not disagreeable to the 
English ear. Some of our words meet occasionally with 
a few accidents. On the wine-list of a very reputable 
hotel in Spain I found a strange drink called ‘‘ Scoth 
wh!key.”’ I did not try it. 

Among the strange or disconcerting changes in words, 
four occur to me that Mr. Pearsall Smith has not noticed. 
He quotes “ blooming,’’ and, oddly enough, I found Henry 
James, the other day, talking seriously about ‘‘ the bloom- 
ing park.”’ That will hardly do now! But there is also 
“balmy.’’ Can anyone read Tennyson’s line ‘‘ The balmy 
moon of blessed Israel ’’ to a class of young people without 
a hint of embarrassment ? Shall we ever be able to use 
“priceless again seriously ? Funny ”’ is a word that, 
in certain people’s mouths, has come to mean almost its 
opposite. A sick person is described as “ looking rather 
funny ’’ when a perceptible change for the worse has 
taken place; and somebody “‘ seems very funny ”’ about 
something when the matter is taken the reverse of humor- 
ously. ‘‘ Peculiar,’ in popular speech, now means “ offen- 
sive,’’ or something very much like it. A bad smell is 
a “most peculiar smell’’; a person with strikingly 
unattractive ways has a “most peculiar manner.” 
Euphemisms of this sort are an indication of our kindliness. 

But I must stop! And when I have heartily recom- 
mended Mr. Pearsall Smith’s book once more, I will. 


GEORGE SAMPSON, 


CALE YOUNG RICE’S LYRICS.* 


One fault to be found with most of our poets nowadays 
is that they too seldom take us by surprise. When you 
have read one or two of their volumes you know what to 
expect of them ; they may improve in the matter of execu- 
tion, but they continue to draw, as it were, from the same 
model ; they restrict themselves to a settled and limited 
range of idea, emotion, fancy; their habit of thought 
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keeps them going round and round in the same circle, like 
squirrels in cages, so that when their divers volumes are 
collected into one their limitations become too apparent 
and you realise that they are almost as monotonous as 
church bells or the hum of machinery. There are excep- 
tions, and generally the exceptions write more than the 
others, as well as more variously ; for as a rule that same- 
ness of thought and mood goes along with a certain. lack 
of fertility in production. 

Whatever may be said of Mr. Cale Young Rice, he 
cannot be charged with lack of fertility or variety. His 
poetical dramas find their stories and characters in the 
past of Italy, of old Judea and other lands, and are made 
of tragedy or multicoloured romance, of human _ passion 
and the stuff of dreams. His novel, ‘‘ Youth’s Way,”’ is 
as modern as to-day’s newspaper and, for all its sensitive- 
ness to the romance of common life, as starkly true in its 
realism as if he were exactly picturing scenes and people 
he had known. These changing qualities of the real and 
the ideal, of sentiment and matter of fact, of reflection and 
graphic description, of fancy and philosophy, of mysticism 
and the day’s business are the body and soul of most of his 
ballads and lyrics. His newest volume, “‘ Bitter Brew,’’ 
will come as something of a surprise perhaps, even to those 
who are well acquainted with his work ; for the poems in 
the first half of the book are starkly, sometimes grimly 
true to certain darker aspects of nature and of human 
character, .and are often touched with a bitterness of 
thought, a hint of disillusion that, except here and there 
in scattered lines or an occasional verse, his other work 
had not led you to expect in him. But if you reread the 
poems you recognise that the disillusion is more apparent 
than real; the bitterness only the dark mood that must 
come at times to any man of uncompromising sincerity 
when he sees what miseries we bring upon ourselves by our 
own follies, and how perversely we go in despair while hope 
is only waiting without for us to open the door to her. 
A suggestion of this glimmers between the stern, almost 
cruel-seeming lines of “* A Women of Sixty’; if all such 
suggestion of something better is absent from the quiet 
satire of “ The Self-Server,”’ it is present agein with a 
poignant touch of pity in “ The Divorcée’ 

“T knew that her face would look just as it does. 

Death has not chiselled a wonder of it away. 

Rather each line seems given the power to stay 

Just as it was—by merciful delusion 

That comes before decay. is 
Even in the vivid and subtle ‘‘ Son and Mother,’’ where the 
son has grown impatient of his mother’s assiduous caresses 
and knows 


“The desire of Paris for Helen; Casar for Cleopatra,”’ 
and the mother feels he is forgetting her when he gives 
himself to her youthful rival, there is hope still at the 
last : 

“Fold your hands, and go... 

In a year the cry of a child will suffer him to remember. 

Go-——and wait.”’ 

There are no such alleviations in the tragedy of ‘A 
Young Priest Pays,’’ nor in the sheer irony of ‘‘ No Room,”’ 
nor in the scornful ‘‘ Creed of Little Men,’’ but what would 
you have? They are naked truth, and if an idealist could 
not see the worst of the world, how should we have faith 
in him when he revealed what he sees of the best of it ? 

“The Accused ”’ and ‘ In a Psychopathic Ward "’ have 
the emotion and dramatic power that Mr. Rice puts into 
his ballads no less than into his plays; and in the latter 
part of the book are lyrics that have ell the grace and 
charm that belong to most of his verse. For its swiftly 
etched landscape, and the beauty cf feeling in it, read 
“Dusk from a Train Window ’ 

“There is a moment between day and night 
When magic lives in light 


or The Little Nahr Barada ”’: 


“Down along the mountains, down to Damascus, 
The little Nahr Barada waters all the wide wilderness, 
Flowing like a holy thing into thirsty gardens .. .”’ 


or “ The Great Evangel ’ 
“Stand and feel the darkness softly round you, 
And the still darker presence of the trees, 


And the mute coming of grass and flowers up, 
Imperceptibly moving toward birth-mysteries. 


“Stand and feel the growing. There is no marvel 
Like the innocent shaping of beauty under the sod. 
Spring is the great Evangel; with three buds 
She can fill all but a fool’s heart with God.” 

Here as always, whether he is using classical metres or 
the vers libre of to-day, Mr. Rice writes with a sense of 
harmony and a simplicity and sincerity of thought and 
language without which no poetry can be of much account. 
Alike in its range of theme and style and its narrative and 
lyrical power, I think ‘‘ Bitter Brew ”’ is the most distinctive 
and the best of his books of shorter poems. 


A. St. Apcock. 


FRAGMENTS.* 


It is a pity that Dr. Canby—whose recent visit to England 
brought pleasure to the many who met him—was not 
content to print only the better half of the contributions 
to these volumes, making one book, as the result of such 
judicious economy would have given a fairer estimate of 
his gifts, personality and general point of view, than the 
present excess. Many of the essays are mere casual 
utterances of a thousand words each; and when among 
the subjects treated with such stinginess are ‘‘ Boswell’s 
Johnson,’’’ American Style,’ Literature and Uni- 
versities,’’ and ‘‘ The Tragic Muse,”’ it is seen how absurdly 
inadequate the result must be. What made a pleasant 
column in an evening newspaper often proves trivial in a 
bound book, especially as there is frequent repetition of 
thought in this resurrection-pie of printed notices. There 
are exceptions to the scrappiness, but they are not weighty 
enough or sufficient to mend the general effect. Yet where 
Dr. Canby does expand his article to adequate dimensions 
his views are suggestive and his style has ease and dignity. 
Otherwise his opinions seem cramped and conventional 
and give the impression of their rather being echoes of the 
literary market-place than offerings of original thought. 

His quality is shown especially in the appreciations of 
Mark Twain and Thomas Hardy. In these studies—though 
still they are brief—he has allowed himself scope, and 
the reader is rewarded ; for seeking with the right insight, 
Dr. Canby has discovered something of the hidden soul of 
those men; he reveals the truth that therein, as always in 
the heart of spiritual greatness, is a power of pity, a gentle- 
ness 2nd sympathy, without which personality is common- 
place and the literature evolved from it as a crackling of 
thorns under a pot. He recognises in the loud spirits of 
Mark Twain, in his insistent habit of fun and hard worked, 
successful humour, the corollary to a tendency to profound 
depression. If he had been otherwise, and for example 
Russian, he “‘ would have written in a tragic key and then 
have drunk himself to death.’ Well, the recent auto- 
biography gives support to the assertion. As to Mr. 
Hardy, whom frankly he designates the novelist of pity, 
he sees that within the pessimism, which to the view of 
the many has always marked that master, there is an 
abiding recognition of the sorrows of humanity under a 
tyrennous circumstance. Jude, Tess, Grace, Marty South 
—frequent are the instances in the Wessex novels of brave 
souls burdened, caught in the divine machine, calling for 
pity ; while beyond the fiction, even to emphasise the truth, 
is ‘‘ The Dynasts,”’ the “ great spectacle,” as Dr. Canby 
calls it, which surely will be numbered a hundred years 
hence as among the greater expressions of the English 
genius. 

Among the other better pages of these volumes, though 
scattered here and there casually, so that their message is 
not as coherent 2s might be, are some readable thoughts on 
criticism and reviewing, as well as excellent attempts to 

* ‘“ Definitions.’” By Henry Seidel Canby, Ph.D. 2 vols. 
7s. 6d. each. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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Why the Price is 
So Low. 


| The story of the New Form is a 
| story of a unique idea involving 
revolutionary changes in the publica- 
tion of the Britannica. This idea was 
the logical outcome of years of ex- 
perience; it crystallized the recom- 
mendations of thousands of users 
and owners. 


Our object was to produce the 
Britannica in a New Form with 
these specifications—and they have 
been carried out to the letter : 


1—Large type, easy to read. 


| 2—Complete and latest text. 
(Nothing omitted, nothing altered.) 


| 3—Fully illustrated 
} (all the oziginal plate: maps, etc.) 


| 4—Big saving in price. 


First of all, we made a striking ‘nnova- 
tion. It was decided to bind this issue of 
the Britannica in 16 double volumes in- 
stead of 32 single volumes. That one 
change enabled us to save nearly 50°, of the 
binding cost. 

| This imnovation was made possible by 
| the use of th: famous Britannica Opacity 
| Paper, which is very thin but beautifully 
| white and opsque 
Then it was determinea to print this 
| issue from the plates of the latest, revised 
Cambridge issue, the famous large page, 
large type issue of the Britannica which is 
known throughout the civilised world and 
sells for twice as much. By doing this it 
| was possible to save thousands of pounds, | 
because we did not have to reset 33,coo | 
pages of type 


Contents Identical with | 
Issues Selling for Twice 
as Much 


The use ot these plates is your juarantee | 
that the text is identical with that of the 
tinest de luxe sets. | 


The Britannica in the New Form is the 
newest and latest issue, containing not only 
a full and authoritative account of the 
World War and its momentous conse- 
quences, but all the latest developments 
in industry, art, science, invention, etc. It | 
contains 49,000,000 words, 33,000 pages 
and 15,600 illustrations—as much material 
as would make 476 books of average size | 


printed on »rdinary paper. 


Write for FREE Booklet 


The free booklet tells all about the Britannica 
in the New Form, reproduces a number of 
specimen pages (many in colour), explains 
the easy terms of payment, and tells the 
fascinating story of how our experts made 
possible such an amazing saving in price. 
56 pages of interesting, instructive reading. 
Free on request tf you post the coupon promptty. ® 


Post this Coupon to-day! 


N 
in 


Handsom2 
Jacobean Oak 
Bookcase—F REE 


Ready! 


New large printing 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in the New Form 


O-DAY you can obtain the Encyclopedia Britannica printed 
in large type from the authentic Cambridge plates, complete 


and unabridged, at a saving of 43%. 


And with each set a hand- 


some solid oak bookcase is given free while this offer lasts 


This unique opportunity is made 
possible because we have just com- 
pleted a large new printing of the 
Britannica in the New Form, the most 
popular issue of this or any similar 
work ever published. 

The publication of this New Form 
marks an epoch in the history of the 
Britannica. Its success is unprece- 
dented. In all the history of publish- 
ing, we believe, there is no record to 
compare with it. Within less than 


twelve months, three huge printings 
have been sold. Now a fourth printing 
of 10,000 sets is just being received 
trom the binders. 

This means that we can now offer 
vou one of these wonderful complete 
sets, the latest edition in large, easy- 
to-read type, for 43 per cent. less than 
the Cambridge issue which is famous 
throughout the world Here is the 
ideal Britannica at a price so low every- 
one can afford it. 


Small First Payment—Easy Monthly Terms 


A very small first payment wiil put the 
complete set of 16 double volumes and 
bookcase in your home immediately 
and you can pay the balance in easy 
monthly payments, so small that they 
will never be missed. 

Seize this opportunity before itis too 


Nam: 


Address 


late! The time is now—it is the oppor- 
tunity for which you have been waiting. 
So make sure of your set Before you 
turn the page, send the attached coupon 
for free booklet (it commits you in no 
way) and we will post you fuil particu- 
lars of this wonderful offer 


@ Tue Encyctoppia Britannica Co. Lrp. 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of your 56-page book describing the Encyclopedia 
Britannica in the New Form at the special 43% 
@ savingand full details of your planof small monthly 
payments. 


Solid Oak Bookcase Free while this offer lasts! @ 
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realise that elusive quality and lovely necessity, the ideal 
in literature. It is always encouraging to hear an American, 
of all people, appealing for the dignity and beauty of the 
English language to be maintained, because, of all the 
dangers to which that mighty and immortal instrument is 
subject, none is more insidious or grosslymischievous than the 
pervasive slang imported, through films and through fiction, 
from the literary boweries of the United States. His essay 
on the Sins of Reviewing is amusing, though his classifica- 
tion of critics is obvious. It would have helped the enjoy- 
ment if he had given more instances of what the academic 
reviewer, the ‘‘ ego-frisky ’’ reviewer, and even the dull 
reviewer, can do when the blind gods send down upon 
them the inspiration which most surely realises their 
especial badness. Here and there among these “ Defini- 
tions ’’ are nice thoughts pleasantly expressed ; but what 
a pity it is that so much scholarship, experience and charm 
of personality, as we know Dr. Canby possesses, were not 
given to the production of a weightier book ! 


” 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 


A JAPANESE MASTERPIECE.* 


It is a matter of historical interest that about the time 
when Duke William’s bowmen were mowing down the 
English on Senlac field there was living in Japan a lady 
novelist who, in the maturity of her own art, could already 
look back with a smile on the simple devices of the writers 
of ‘*‘ old tales,’’ and whom her translator can compare, if 
only in a small particular, with Marcel Proust. As to 
whether Murasaki no Shikibu is to be ranked among the 
world’s greatest novelists judgment should perhaps be 
deferred until we have read the whole of her book, of which 
the present instalment, in Mr. Arthur Waley’s perfect 
translation, is but a sixth part; but if the interest and 
delight provoked by these early pages is sustained to the 
end of the story, which must be rather longer than ‘‘ War 
and Peace,”’ hardly any claim is extravegant for her, and 
in any case it may be said at once that she is greater than 
any known writer of her sex. 

Though it is a commonplace to praise an old book for 
its ‘‘ modernity,’’ one cannot help remarking how modern, 
from the European point of view, Murasaki often is in her 
humour and psychological refinements. There is much 
in the “‘ Tale of Genji,’ and in the characterisation of Genji, 
which our young culture could hardly have articulated a 
hundred years ago. For instance, there is a conversation 
between a group of jeunesse dorée on the ways of women 
which might have been written by the author of 
Coningsby,’ of Dorian Gray,’’ or of Sonia.”’ It is 
true that Murasaki is longer winded than any of these 
epigrammatists would have been, but so no doubt were her 
models. And by way of contrast there is a nightpiece of 
horror, the coming of a ghostly half-seen something to 
ruin love’s delight, for which, in its uncanny reticence, 
there is no parallel in the literature of the West until the 
subtler minds of the nineteenth century have refined upon 
the crude mechanics of Mrs. Radcliffe. 

But that a writer of the far past should seem modern in 
mode or detail may be but the accident of recurring fashion. 
The essence of Murasaki’s hold on us is that she is universal. 
Genji, an Emperor’s beautiful bastard, with whose com- 
plicated and usually but not always successful love affairs 
this volume mainly deals, is the eternal amorist: at once 
sentimental and scheming, the slave of passion and the 
cunning contriver of its satisfaction. Not that he is merely 
a type; his idiosyncrasies, like those of his friends and of 
the women he loves, are very precisely rendered ; but 
his ardours and reactions are those which every man 
experiences in the sort of situation into which his chief 
occupation is to get himself. To Don Juan, to Casanova, 
to whatever names have become symbolical in the legend 
or history of amorous adventure, may be added the name 
of Genji. 

* “The Tale of Genji.’ By Lady Murasaki. 


from the Japanese by Arthur Waley. tos. 6d. 
Unwin.) 


Translated 
(Allen & 


The special fascination of Murasaki’s story lies in the 
combination of this universal appeal with the particular 
manner of its manifestation. For if Genji’s passions belong 
to every time and country, his conduct of them belongs of 
course to his own special civilisation, so alien to ours. The 
ways of clandestine love-making, for instance, are largely 
conditioned by household arrangements, and there at once, 
in the unlikeness of ancient Japanese to modern European 
economy, one has a point of difference. More than this, 
there is a real difference in those mental processes which 
depend on education and do not spring straight from instinct. 
It would seem incredible, did it not, by virtue of Murasaki’s 
skill, seem inevitable, that a lover should pause at the 
height of his rapture to address the beloved in exquisitely 
turned impromptu verse. 

Murasaki’s treatment of her story is episodic. She follows 
the haphazard ways of life rather than the contrived logic 
which leads to an inevitable conclusion. But the skill with 
which she interweaves her episodes makes the whole 
organic ; and everywhere she interfuses the beauty which 
is characteristic of the art of the Far East, the beauty of 
flowers and birds and moving water reduced to a lovely 
convention yet keeping the essence of reality. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


JOHN DRINKWATER'S PLAYS.* 


The re-reading of Mr. Drinkwater’s plays in a collected 
edition offers no solution of the problems of his immense 
popularity. Judged by the standards usual in such 
circumstances, his work has none of the qualities which 
are assumed to be the equipment of best-sellers and longest- 
runners. Sex, as a subject, is all but absent from his plays ; 
of farcical humour there is none; of comedy very little ; 
of intellectual wit none. There is no meretricious sentiment, 
no truckling, no violence of thought or expression ; and yet 
his plays run for hundreds of nights and sell to the tune 
of twenty to forty thousand copies. 

Seeking for a solution outside the intrinsic worth of the 
plays, one comes upon this fact: that the production of 
“Abraham Lincoln,’’ with which Mr. Drinkwater first 
fired the popular imagination, synchronised with a moment 
in our national history when our minds (and our hearts) 
were peculiarly prepared to receive it. The Great War 
was trailing to its end. War-weariness was heavy upon 
combatants and non-combatants alike. The glamour of it 
had long since passed, and even those who, four years 
earlier, had been thrilled by the excitement of it and had 
offered themselves with generous enthusiasm in its service, 
were beginning to doubt. They were eager to cling to 
anything which offered them some solace for the tragic 
situation in which they found themselves. 

The theatre in those dark days was given over to the 
providers of rubbish—spy-plays, crook drama, brazen 
revues and the like—anything that would refresh 
Tommies home on leave. The intelligent non-combatants 
were unprovided for. ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln’’ came as a 
godsend. They found in it not a chronicle-play of an 
historic war, but the expression of their own best thoughts 
and feelings. ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln’ stands for a country 
hating war but believing in the righteousness of the war 
in which it is engaged. It is the following passage from 
the third scene which, I believe, moved every war-sick 
person who heard it and was mainly responsible for Mr. 
Drinkwater’s sudden leap to popularity : 

“‘T accepted this war with a sick heart, and I’ve a heart that’s 
near to breaking every day. I accepted it in the name of 
humanity, and just and merciful dealing, and the hope of love 
and charity on earth. And you come to me, talking of revenge 
and destruction, and malice, and enduring hate. These gentle 
people [the Quakers] are mistaken, but they are mistaken 
cleanly, andina great name. It is you that dishonour the cause 


for which we stand—it is you who would make it a mean and 
little thing.” 


Mr. Drinkwater, expressing his own uneasiness in war 


* “ The Plays of John Drinkwater.” &s. 6d. each. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 
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time, happened to be expressing the uneasiness of vast 
numbers of other intelligent and sound-hearted persons— 
and this of course offered him the high road to success. 
If “‘ Abraham Lincoln’ is not a great play, it is at least 
a play with great qualities ; and its dignity and sincerity, 
coming at a time when dignity and sincerity were at a 
discount, were some compensation for the rather flat and 
over-restrained treatment of a theme which offered material 
for something much more vivid and stirring. 

‘““ Robert E. Lee,’’ written five years later, is to my 
thinking a much finer play. Although, like ‘‘ Lincoln,” 
it is a chronicle, there is a continuity of motive and action 
which “ Lincoln ’’ does not achieve. In “ Lincoln’’ the 
secondary characters are scarcely individuals: when they 
are not historical figures they are puppets let down to 
express conflicting points of view. In ‘‘ Robert E. Lee”’ 
appear men who, whether historical or not, live by virtue 
of the imagination with which the author has created or 
seen them. I do not know whether David Peel or Duff 
Penner ever existed in the flesh: the question is irrelevant 
because their reality in the play demands no antecedents. 
One believes in them and feels with them. It is possible 
that the play, seen, would seem too unrestrained in its 
sadness and hopelessness. Read, it is very moving and 
the most sustained piece of work Mr. Drinkwater has done. 

The subject of war is one from which Mr. Drinkwater 
seems unable to escape. It is the principal theme of all 
his long plays with the exception of ‘‘ Mary Stuart,” and 
the only theme of his best one-acter, ‘‘ X = O,’’ published 
in 1917. This little play, which always acts effectively, 
notwithstanding its apparently undramatic dialogue, might 
be taken as the key to his attitude towards war. In four 
short scenes we are shown noble-hearted and gifted Greeks 
and noble-hearted and gifted Trojans, hating war, and at 
the same time planning the death of one another. The 
wastefulness of it all is what seems most to stir the author 
—not the futility of it. There is surely something weak 
in his determination to find excuses for barbarism. ‘ It’s 
got to be done,’’ says Colonel Lee, having ordered the 
hanging of four innocent enemy soldiers by way of reprisal ; 
“it’s dreadful, but it must.” And his poor fellows! 
does not really mitigate the essential barbarity of punish- 
ing one man for the fault of another. Mr. Drinkwater’s 
war plays are valuable as a record of how a sensitive mind 
reacted to the Great War. They would have been still 
more valuable if they had offered some constructive 
thinking on the subject of war in general. 


The two handsome volumes under review contain the — 


whole of Mr. Drinkwater’s dramatic works from ‘‘ King 
Cophetua ”’ (1911), which is little more than a dramatic 
lyric in which all the characters employ much the same 
idiom, to “‘ Robert E. Lee,”’ published in 1923. ‘‘ Crom- 
well’ (the least satisfactory of all his plays) and ‘‘ Mary 
Stuart ’’ (which reveals a warmer-blooded writer than any 
of its predecessors) are also included, as well as four one- 
act plays and four early masques written for Messrs. 
Cadbury’s workers at Bournville. 
HERMON OULD. 


LAZARE.* 


Mrs. Harold Sandwith should be complimented on 
having retained in her translation the individuality of a 
book so obviously French in subject and treatment. No 
Anglo-Saxon or Teuton could have written this book. 
Henri Beraud in ‘‘ Lazare’’ has told a story which only 
a Frenchman could have told with the same delicacy 
and artistic restraint. 

The theme of ‘ Lazare’’ is so fragile, so beautifully 
conceived, that it would be unfair and almost like betraying 
a confidence to reveal it here. Beraud himself intimates, 
in his brief dedication to a friend, that this story of a mad- 
man has a special and personal significance. We are all 
mad. We are all mocked by space and time. The world 
itself is a gigantic lunatic asylum from which there is no 

** Lazare.”” By Henri Beraud. Translated by Mrs. Harold 
Sandwith. 7s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) | 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 


A NOVEL WRITTEN BEFORE 1008 A.D. 


The Tale of Genji 


By LADY MURASAKI. Translated by ARTHUR 

WaALEY. Third Impression. Ios. 6d. 
“To most English readers this book will be a revelation of the exquisite 
and highly-developed culture which flourished in Japan when Europe 
was just beginning to emerge from the Dark Ages. We can only thank 
Mr. Waley for giving us this addition to the world’s classics.—Observer 


The Sacred Tree 


Being Part II (Chapters 10 to 19) of ‘“ The Tale of 
Genji.” In the Press. tos. 6d. 


These chapters describe Genji’s increasing recklessness, his disgrace 
and exile to Suma. His courtship of the Lady of Akashi. His return to 
the Capital and the death of Rokujé. 
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Victor Emmanuel III, 
King of Italy 


By ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. Illustrated. 


7s. 6d. 
A short, popular account of the King of Italy, in which are given many 
intimate personal details and incidents revealing the character of the 
man. 
John Masefield critical stuay. 
By W. H. HAMILTON. 4s. 6d. 


REVISED AND CHEAPER EDITION 


“ An admirable study. His analysis is marked by clearness as well as 
by fairness.”—Daily Herald 


A Grammar of Politics 
By HAROLD J. LASKI. 18s. 


“4 remarkable book. . . . Mr. Laski is one of the most brilliant of our 
young political writers."—-Lord Haldane in The Observer 


The Philosophy of Labour 
By C. DELISLE BURNS. 3s. 6d. 
This is an attempt to state the point of view of workers who regard 


labour as the most important factor in the life of the community, who 
are therefore proud to be workers, and especially to be manual workers. 


Torchbearers of Spiritualism 
By MRS. ST. CLAIR STOBART. 7s. 6d. 


The author demonstrates her thesis in a practical manner by telling 
the stories of the lives—with the pschyic episodes in these lives—of a 
number of the world’s great religious teachers. 


Progress and the Past: 
A Glance Down the Ages 
By GEORGE F. WATES. 5s. 


In these brief studies the author, who is chiefly concerned in the ethical 
progress of the race, reviews some of the great epochs in world-history. 


Anthony and Anna: A Comedy 
By ST. JOHN ERVINE. 3s. 6d. 


“ This skilled light comedy, clean and witty.”—Manchester Guardian 


Leaving the Hermitage 
A Poem by ROHAN KODA. Translated by Jiro 
NAGURA. 6s. 


“« Koda is probably the greatest of living Japanese novelists, and his 
greatest novel is the large and dignified poem here translated.”—_ 
Morning Post 


The Singing Man and Other Poems 


By HELEN MANLEY HOWARD. 3s. 6d. 
“We find no pretence of high poetry, but the dignity of simplicity and 
sincerity and grace.’’—-Saturday Review 
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escape. Gautama teaches us that not even death will 
break the chains. There are moments in reading ‘‘ Lazare ”’ 
when the mind seems to be trespassing on forbidden 
ground, an intellectual terror is set up by the directness 
and simplicity of the author. One feels the forlorn naked- 
ness of the human soul faced by Infinity. We are all in 
the same case with Jean Mourin, the madman, haunted 
by his dual personality, Gervais. 

“ Lazare ’’ is a story of madness attaining sanity, only 
to find in the end that the sanity attained is another form 
of madness! This book, which involves in its theme the 
metaphysical and the occult, keeps the heart pulsing 
heavily with the sheer stress of its poignant appeal. 
“Lazare’’ is a masterpiece of introspective analysis. 
The subject of dual personality is older by many centuries 
than Stevenson. None of us are any one personality. 
We are all haunted by our other selves, and for ever in 
perplexity as to where our true identity resides, where 
our fixed and immutable ego really is. 

Professor Freud has been the unwilling sponsor of a 
number of unmentionable things in current literature, 
but here is a study in pyscho-analysis which should almost 
make that much abused psychologist feel proud. This is 
not a morbid book—the last epithet you could use about 
it is ‘‘ sensational.’’ Beraud, with his first few sentences, 
casts a spell and sets up a witchery which keeps the 
imagination on wings till the last word. And that last 


Coronation of King Edward 
by Archbishop Temple. The 
Marquess of Londonderry with 


Sword of State. 


From a painting by Byam Shaw. Photo by Grove, Son and Boulton, by permission of 


word so calculated, so thoroughly timed! I place this 
book on the shelves next to Poe's ‘‘ Tales of Terror and 
Fantasy.”’ 

Curis MASSIE. 


THE CLERK TO THE COUNCIL.* 


It is inevitable that comparison be made between 
the ‘‘Memoirs”’ of Sir Almeric FitzRoy and “ The 
Greville Memoirs,’ for the authors of both journals held 
the important office of Clerk to the Privy Council, and 
thereby possessed unique opportunities for hearing all the 
inner affairs of Government and the Court with the natural 
corollary of a special standing in the social world. The 
Clerk to the Council hears and transcribes, and naturally 
his attitude to affairs becomes that of a favoured observer 
whose later comments have a tendency to the oracular. 
Beyond these points and the fact that both kept a full 
journal of their experiences and impressions, there is not 
much similarity between Charles Greville and Sir Almeric 
FitzRoy. Charles Greville wrote his journal for over fifty 
years, and his quality was a sardonic humour, a flair for 
recording the weaknesses of his contemporaries. With him 

“Statesmen, queens, and kings 
Are all degraded into common things.”’ 


The first instalment of Greville’s Memoirs was published 
in 1874, nine years after his death, and al- 
though the most pungent parts had been 
expunged, what did appear caused an 
immediate sensation. Queen Victoria ex- 
pressed her disapproval to the editor, Henry 
Reeve, of the revelations concerning her 
uncles, George the Fourth and William the 
Fourth; and it seems certain her resent- 
ment was the reason why Reeve never 
received the honour of knighthood and the 
K.C.B., to which he was fully entitled by his 
long public services. Charles Greville and 
his journal were the subject of some. re- 
condite remarks by George Meredith in the 
first chapter (‘‘ On Diaries and Diarists ’’) of 
“ Diana of the Crossways.” 

Well, no results of this kind are likely to 
happen to Sir Almeric FitzRoy on account 
of his entertaining volumes. He already has 
his knighthood, and there will be no cause 
for ruling monarchs to censure him. His 
journal extends to a period of twenty-seven 
years, and his style, as opposed to that of 
Greville, suggests a cool, slightly cynical 
observer with no particular partiality for 
scandal—though it is possible, of course, 
that passages relating to such matters have 
been omitted. Sir Almeric, however, offers 
light leaven in the form of stories, such as 
Mr. John Burns’s remark on being told that 
Mr. Lloyd George had made himself very 
popular at Balmoral: ‘‘ I ‘ear Lloyd George 
has a ’ousemaid’s knee from cringing to 
Royalty.”’ And another of a man, sup- 
posed to have been killed in an accident 
and brought to Poplar Hospital: ‘‘ Yes,” 
said the doctor, ‘“‘ he is certainly dead.” 
Whereupon the supposed “ corpse ’’ made a 
feeble protest. ‘‘ Be quiet,’’ said the woman 
who had come with It, ‘“‘ surely the gentle- 
man must know best.”’ 

Sir Almeric FitzRoy is a direct descendant 
of King Charles the Second and Barbara 
Villiers, and before his first attendance upon 
Queen Victoria, in October, 1898, the Queen 
asked Lord George Hamilton if the new 
Clerk to the Council was as dark as Charles 

* “ Memoirs.”’ By Sir Almeric FitzRoy. In 
2 volumes, with 32 illustrations. 42s. (Hutchin- 


Sir A. Farnham Burke. From “ Memoirs,” by Sir Almeric FitzRoy (Hutchinson). son.) 
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the Second, to which he replied: ‘‘ Quite, ma’am; but 
otherwise he is a most respectable gentleman.’’ Sir 
Almeric gives interesting glimpses of the curious life at 
Balmoral in those days—the formality within the castle, 
the familiarity without. A Scottish minister who officiated 
at Crathie Church in the royal presence petitioned the 
Almighty that ‘‘ as the Queen became an auld woman she 
might put on the new man, and in all righteous causes stand 
before her people like a he-goat upon the mountains.”’ 

Sir Almeric’s best passages describe the funeral of Queen 
Victoria at Windsor, the Coronation of King Edward the 
Seventh, and—all too soon—his death and funeral. One 
point he brings out clearly—the meaning of the phrase 
“Le Roi est mort; vive le Roi.’’ Before either Queen 
Victoria or King Edward were actually dead, preparations 
had to be made for the proclamation of their successors 
and all the business attendant upon such a momentous 
change in the realm. Thus, some hours before King 
Edward expired, the envelopes were ready addressed to 
the Privy Councillors who were to be summoned to the 
first Council of the new king. 

Of the Coronation of King Edward the Seventh, in 
addition to a vivid account of that wonderful ceremony, 
Sir Almeric lays stress upon the beautiful picture Queen 
Alexandra presented with her four attendant and lovely 
duchesses bearing the canopy over her. He also describes 
the contretemps that occurred by reason of the age and 
blindness of Temple, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the amazing accident to Louise Duchess of Devonshire. 
Imperiously trying to push past a file of Grenadiers drawn 
across the steps of the choir at the end of the ceremony, 
she missed her footing and fell flat on her back, the while 
her coronet rolled away and struck the stalls. How the 
Marquis de Soveral restored the illustrious lady to her 
legs and Mrs. Asquith crowned her with the errant coronet 
must be read in the pages of Sir Almeric FitzRoy, whose 
book is one joyfully to read—and not to quote from, 
however great the temptation. 

S. M. Exuis. 


AMERICAN SHORT STORIES.* 


This present collection is dedicated to Mr. Charles 
Chaplin, presumably the cinema star, and in many of the 
tales we find samples of such humour, pathos and other 
qualities as we associate with him. One of them in fact— 
“ Billy,” by Mildred Cran—appears to be fantastically 
founded upon his personality. ‘‘ The most famous man 


. in the world ”’ wishes to go somewhere where be is unknown. 


He betakes himself to the lonely little island of Talufa, on 
which he discovers a Frenchman, La Sainte, who has 
dedicated his life to the service of mankind. But life on 
Talufa soon palls upon Billy, for nothing happens except 
the occasional flat thud of a falling coconut. He decides 
to see whether he can impress this gentle, uncomprehending 
people, or whether he is the mere creation of a press-agent. 
““ He swung his cane. He missed his nose by aninch. He 
bent his cane. It leaped skyward and he caught it. He 
went to lean on it, wearily, and sat upon the ground 
instead. And the look in his eyes was dumb and sorrowful. 
A ripple passed across the brown, naked, lovely bodies of 
the Talufans, as if they were shaken by little leaves in the 
wind.”” The ending of this tale, with the part played by 
La Sainte, is ironically humorous. ~ 

So is Charles Finger’s account of the adventures of one 
Andrew Lang and his victims ; the landscape is that of the 
very different stories of Hudson and Cunninghame-Graham 
in a remote part of South America. Possibly Mr. Finger 
is pulling the legs of his predecessors in this field by his 
lavish introduction of Spanish terms ; and here again the 
ending is delightful. He who tells the story has passed 
through a desperate time with Lang and two others on a 
small trading vessel in what must be the most inhospitable 
seas in the world. Gradually the ship becomes laden with 
valuable objects, largely procured by assassinating or at 


* The Best Short Stories of 1924."" No. 2: American.” 
Edited by E. J. O’Brien. 7s. 6d. net. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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least swindling the natives. Then apparently the narrator 
alone survives ; he is rescued by a passenger vessel, and 
one of the kindly passengers sends him down a suit 
of clothes. This benefactor is Lang, who has been swept 
up again into prosperity. This is in fact a parable that 
the wicked will flourish. It is beautifully written. 

Another story with the cynical touch is Gouveurneur 
Morris’s tale, ‘‘ A Postscript to Divorce,’’ where two 
wealthy and divorced gentlemen play golf together in 
California for several years, and finally become so intimate 
that they tell each other something of their private lives. 
They each have two daughters, and the way in which these 
children regard their fathers is brought out in a very 
amusing fashion. This tale has a foundation of sadness, 
and Mr. O’Brien writes in the introduction that he finds 
the American short story is a sad affair—sad because it is 
written to satisfy prisoned emotions. ‘‘ I have not chosen 
them,’’ he says, ‘‘ for their sadness, and I have searched 
untiringly for stories that had joy, but I have seldom found 
them.”’ Mr. O’Brien will of course not admit the story 
of no literary merit. He has sought for those which 
satisfy the test of substance, in which the writer has made 
vitally compelling his selected facts or incidents; the 
second test is that of form, since the true artist will seek for 
the most beautiful and satisfying form that is appropriate 
for his materials. 

One of the most original tales in this collection is ‘“‘ The 
Cracked Teapot,’’ by Charles Caldwell Dobie, wherein the 
protagonists are a married couple and a tramp. The 
psychology is admirable. 

In ‘‘ Shoes,’’ by Frances Gilchrist Wood, we are trans- 
planted to the edge of a Hondurasean jungle, with two 
“poor white’’ heroes. The retention of their status 
depends on the retention of the soles of their worn-out 
shoes. One of the Americans succumbs and rushes off 
at last bare-foot to his dusky charmer, leaving his comrade. 
“‘ Blindly a dim figure marched between the rails—left, 
right ; left, right ; steadily ahead toward the ship’s wharf 
in ragged, chafing uppers and flapping soles.” 

Ruth Suchow gives us one of her German-American 
pathetic stories in ‘‘ Four Generations.’”” The very old 
man and his great-granddaughter come at the close into 
memorable connection ; they are like two blind persons 
travelling through eternity and crossing each other’s path. 

Very interesting is A. B. Shiffrin’s Jewish tale, ‘‘ The 
Black Laugh’’; the repetitions are effective, though 
perhaps the artistry is a trifle too self-conscious. But the 
underlying idea is excellent and the atmosphere is one 
which the author has very clearly not “ got up”’ for the 
occasion. 

The troubles of a schoolmarm in an aboriginal kind of 
district in Nebraska are vividly portrayed by Melvin van 
den Bark in ‘‘ Two Women and Hog-Back Ridge.’’ Morgan 
Burke's ‘‘ Champlin ”’ has the disadvantage of allowing us 
to see far too soon how it will end, and this is unfortunate 
in a story that depends upon surprise. 

It is of great interest to compare the manner in which 
a rather similar fundamental idea is worked out by two 
different authors. The invasion of a woman into the 
ordered life of a more or less staid and settled American 
citizen receives one solution at the hands of Floyd Dell 
and another from Zona Gale. Both of them are very well 
worth a careful study. 

Carlos Drake gives in ‘“‘ The Last Dive” a brief and 
arresting vision of one who for a strange moment is afraid. 
This tale appeared in the Transatlantic Review, wherein 
Mr. Ford has maintained the very lofty standard which he 
always sets himself. 

Talking of standard, Mr. O’Brien has with the utmost 
courage awarded asterisks to a great many stories only a 
few of which he has been able to publish in these pages. 
A story receives three asterisks if it is of exceptional merit, 
and down to one asterisk and none at all if it fails to pass 
his esthetic tests. It is interesting to see how certain 
well-known and other less well-known authors fare at his 
hands. The industry he has is enormous, terrifying—or 
does he employ a regiment of assistants ? Of one American 
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326 copies on hand-made paper. F’cap 4to. 2§s. net 
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author, Octavus Roy Copen, as many as nineteen stories 
fail to win an asterisk ; they must however have been very 
competent productions, for most of them are out of the 
famous Saturday Evening Post. In the list of British 
authors it is pleasant to see Thomas Burke plentifully 
bestarred, and Chesterton receives a highest possible—three 
asterisks for every story. So does Katherine Mansfield, 
and among foreign authors Chekhov, Gorky and Pirandello. 
If we may allot these Baedeker asterisks to Mr. O’Brien it 
will be our pleasure to give him a handful. 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 


SHY HEROES.* 


We have been told recently that women (with their 
shingled hair and minished skirts), and men (with their 
waved hair and ‘“‘ Oxford bags’’ approximating to the 
tempestuous petticoat) are in process of swapping what 
were long regarded as qualities characteristic of their 
respective sexes. That our novelists appear to be 
appreciating the fact seems to be somewhat strongly 
indicated when one finds that three successive novels set 
off with an accentuating of the shyness of their otherwise 
greatly diversified heroes. Shyness—in days way back 
and now growing dim—was looked upon as the peculiar 
prerogative of the female sex, but nous avons changé tout 
cela and that the quality of shyness may not disappear it is 
apparently being transferred to the (whilom) sterner sex. 

The hero of Miss Jane Cardinal’s ‘‘ Swift Adventure ”’ 
was of a naturally retiring disposition which had been 
fostered by a masterful mother, and so when he had suc- 
ceeded to the headship of a great business he kept himself 
remote and aloof. When we meet him he has become the 
prey of a fascinating ‘‘ vamp,”’ who is however soon revealed 
in her true colours. If it be true in life that great events 
from small occasions spring, how much truer it is in life 
as rendered by the writers of sensational fiction. In this 
from the mere turning of a worm spring many great events. 
The worm is one Sidney Elphick, employee of the wealthy 
Hood Thoresby. In real life had a clerk said to his em- 
ployer all that Elphick said to Thoresby he would have 
met with instant dismissal—in fiction the wealthy master 
says, ‘‘ we will change places for a month.’’ They do so, 
and that month has swift adventure without parallel except 
in the rapid drama of the cinema-houses. Frequently as 
I have noted in recent years the effect of the “ film ”’ on 
fiction, I have not hitherto come across an instance in which 
the spirit of the new method of presenting sensationalism 
has so strikingly become embodied in the old form. Miss 
Cardinal has presented her thrilling succession of swift 
adventures as if ever in the great cinematographer’s eyes. 

In the case of Mr. Burgin’s hero the shyness, by a curious 
coincidence, is ascribed to the same cause as that of Hood 
Thoresby ; those responsible for his upbringing had a 
theory that schools and colleges were a mistake for a 
wealthy young man. “ The Lord of Little Langton,’’ the 
youthful hero in question, leads a lonely, luxurious life, 
until romance suddenly comes into his neighbourhood and 
things begin to move. Young Carr has been bluntly 
brought to see himself as others see him—and the shock 
proves educative. By his clerical friend Giles he is sent 
to seek Thalia Cesarion—a Greek princess living in a 
cottage with her very philosophical though exiled father— 
and thereafter the reader follows a lively and entertaining 
narrative of sinister plottings through which dual love- 
affairs develop to their anticipated close, and the final dis- 
comfiture of the arch plotter. Once more Mr. Burgin 
demonstrates his possession of the two prime essentials of 
a novelist—the invention of a good story and the capacity 
to tell it brightly. 

The shy hero of Mr. Pelley’s story differs widely from 
those others. He is no pampered and sheltered young man 
of wealth, but the poor son of a poor American farmstead 

* “Swift Adventure.’’ By Jane Cardinal. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Allen & Unwin.)—‘‘ The Lord of Little Langton.’’ By 


G. B. Burgin. 7s. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.)—‘‘ Drag.”” By 
William Dudley Pelley. 7s. 6d. net. (Melrose.) 


who is desirous of becoming a journalist. On going into 
the town to join his paper he was not too shy to give a girl 
a lift in his “‘ mud-buggy,’’ though he proved but a shy 
companion. In the town he is baited as a rustic and 
ragged by an unfortunate woman, the butt of the place. 
He catches on as a humorous reporter, and is caught as 
husband by a third woman who thinks he is going to “ rise.”’ 
Victimised by his wife and her appalling family his life is 
wellnigh wrecked, though he wins through finally. It is 
a very clever presentation of somewhat unlovely provincial 
American life, rendered with considerable insight and a 
good deal of humour. WALTER JERROLD. 


A POETRY RECITAL.* 


There are happy moments when Mr. Stephens’s sunny 
charm of manner retrieves this collection of verse from a 
general level considerably below that of good poetry. He 
is most satisfying when he gives us an unpretentious little 
ballad like ‘‘ The Daisies.’’ His verse begins to beat more 
powerful pinions in other pieces, like ‘“‘ The Pit of Bliss ”’ : 

“What is knowing ?—’tis to see; 
What is feeling ?—’'tis to be ; 
What is love ?—but more and more 
To see and be, to be a pour 
And avalanche of being, till 
The being ceases and is still 
For very motion.” 

But either the poet’s imagination fails him or his pretty 
trickeries have become too habitual ; the inspiration is not 
sustained for a complete circling flight ending in a self- 
consistent whole—a poem. The author of ‘‘ The Poetry 
Recital ’’ seems to have felt the necessity of writing like 
a poet, but he often succeeds only in drifting into a poetical 
mood, and the result is this kind of thing : 

““ Under a lonely sky a lonely tree 
Is beautiful. All that is loneliness 
Is beautiful. A feather lost at sea, 
A staring owl, a moth, a yellow tress 
Of seaweed on a rock is beautiful.’’ 

The third stanza of the same piece lands plump into 
the ridiculous : 

“She, whom you saw but once, and saw no more ; 

That he, who startled you, and went away ; 

The eye that watched you from a cottage door ; 
The first leaf, and the last; the break of day ; 

The mouse, the cuckoo, and the cloud, are beautiful.” 


Mr. Stephens’s summary occurs in the first two lines of 
the fifth (and last) stanza: 


‘All, all alone, and all without a part 
Is beautiful, for beauty is allwhere;.. . 


” 


It is a relief to turn to a little honest doggerel like the 
amusing ballad, ‘‘ Righteous Anger,’ a prolonged impreca- 
tion by an indignant Irish gentleman who asked the loan 
of a glass of beer at the inn and was thrown “ out of the 
house on the back of my head!” by the barmaid. It 
concludes : 

“‘If I asked her master he’d give me a cask a day; 

But she, with the beer at hand, not a gill would arrange ! 
May she marry a ghost and bear him a kitten, and may 
The High King of Glory permit her to get the mange.” 

More like an original poem is the characteristically 
light lyric, ‘‘ The Voice of God.’’ It would be misusing 
the word “‘ original ’’ to say that ‘‘ His Will’ and “‘ Away ! 
Far Away!”’ are original, notwithstanding the ‘‘ Note”’ 
after each of them explaining that “ the letters marked 
with an accent are to be prolonged for as long as it is 
possible to sound them.’’ There are instructions also for 
counting silent beats ‘‘ at the end of each line, and for the 
silences between each verse.’’ Let us quote from one of 
these annotated pieces, His Will” : 


“A stone ; 
A stream ; 


A sky; 
A trée ; 


*‘“ A Poetry Recital.” By James Stephens. 3s. 6d. 
(Macmillan.) 
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It is a disagreeable task to review a disappointing book 
by an author whose work has previously given so much 


pleasure as Mr. Stephens’s. 
R. L. MEGrRoz. 


THE YOUNG DELINQUENT.* 


Dr. Cyril Burt, the well-known psychologist in the 
Education Department of the London County Council, has 
written a most valuable treatise on naughty children (or 
naughtiness in children), a subject which he has been 
studying intensively for years. Dr. Burt is excellently 
equipped for research work of this kind, for he has un- 
ending patience, indefatigable industry, quickness of 
observation, a keenly analytical mind, a passion for 
statistics, and an extreme reluctance to jump at conclusions. 
One imagines him watching his “‘ cases’’ with the philo- 
sophical detachment of a Fabre watching an ant-hill. 

““The Young Delinquent’”’ is the first of three books 
dealing with juvenile shortcomings. It is concerned 
mainly with wickedness or moral deficiency, and the 
subsequent volumes will deal with emotional instability 
and intellectual defectiveness. There is naturally a 
certain amount of overlapping and interweaving of the 
three subjects, for the three subjects are complementary. 

Delinquency is a fascinating study (there is the grim 
outline of the prison in the background) and supremely 
important ; for although crime is exceptional among 
children, naughtiness is universal—and to the psychologist 
the distinction is essentially one of degree alone. The 
book should appeal not only to lawyers, magistrates, 
teachers, educationists, and social workers, but to the 
general public, particularly those who happen to be 
acquainted with children whose conduct gives cause for 
surprise, dismay, or ominous apprehension. 

The old-fashioned method of accounting for juvenile 
delinquency was simple: it was the work of demons! 
Dr. Burt’s treatise will convince the reader that the devil 
is more subtle than any beast of the field. He has so 
many methods and resources, so many agencies and modes 
of approach. Moreover he has organised the work with 
so much ingenuity and elusiveness that he can afford to 
take a long holiday and be omitted from the calculations 
altogether. There is no one clue to criminal tendencies 
perceived in children: “‘ Crime is the outcome of many 
confluents.”’ 

The scientific study of the subject is only just beginning, 
and Dr. Burt modestly regards himself as a pioneer in a 
tangled forest of dark motives. He does not pretend to 
have blazed a trail right through, but he has indisputably 
cleared a wide space. The discoveries of the psychologist 
will alter our whole attitude toward juvenile sinners, 
especially in the problem of prescribing a cure. We shall 
not talk so easily in future about making the punishment 
fit the offence ; we shall be more anxious to find the right 
treatment for the delinquent, and (more important still) 
to prevent the making of other criminals. As Mr. Chesterton 
once facetiously suggested, we may sentence the culprit 
to six months at the seaside. 

There are chapters devoted to heredity, environment, 
physical conditions (developmental and pathological), intel- 
lectual conditions (subnormal or supernormal), tempera- 
mental conditions, instincts, emotionality, apathy, senti- 
ments, complexes, neuroses and all the other satanic 
agencies which make for crime. “‘ Every cause and every 
influence . . . is found to operate, and can only operate, 

* “The Young Delinquent.” By Cyril Burt, M.A., D.Sc. 
17s. 6d. (University of London Press.) 
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: THE SUNLIT HOURS: A Record of Sport and Life 


: By Sir Theodore Andrea Cook, Editor of “* The Field.” 
: Illustrated October net 


: SKYWAYS. By Alan Cobham 


: The most adventurous of living airmen. The illustrations are 
: most of them produced from the Author’s own photographs. 

ctober /= net 
:TO ALL AND SINGULAR. By Major Sir 
: Nevile Wilkinson, Ulster 

: Tinicraft is his hobby, but he has travelled widely and been 
through exciting times in Ireland. [Ilustrated net 


: HEARSAY. By Lord Saye and Sele. 


: From his Eton days onwards he has been brought into close 
: touch with almost everyone in Society, as well as in politics and 
: sport, and he has excellent stories to tell. [Iustrated 15/= net 


PSYCHOLOGY 
“MIND AND MATTER. C. E. M. JOAD. 


: Author of “ Common-sense Ethics,” etc- 

: An introduction to metaphysics written in language so lucid 
; that any person of ordinary education can understand it. 
: Technical terms are avoided. 4/6 net 


: THE DURABLE SATISFACTIONS OF LIFE 


: By F. A. Atkins. Author of “ Moral Muscle,” etc. 
: “ Above all, friendly without intrusion.”—Sunday Times 
“ A book of genuine practical value.” —British Weekly 


22, Berners Street, London, W.1 g 


ELKIN MATHEWS Ltd—— 


AUTUMN, 1925 


POETRY 
THE HALT IN THE GARDEN. By Robert HILtyer. 
With a Preface by Arthur Madren. 3/6 net 
HELLAS ONCE MORE and other POEMS. By WiLLiam 
GERARD. 6/- net 
FLOWER SHADOWS. Poems from the Chinese. Trans- 
lated by ALAN Simms LEE. 3/6 net 
A BOOK OF SONGS. By the late Frank MATHEW. 
With a Preface by Katharine Tynan. 3/6 net 
ISLAND LIGHTS. By Georrrey Fyson. 3/6 net 
SONNETS AND OTHER VERSES. By GeorcGe 
McDonNneELL. 3/6 net 
SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF JOHN E. 
BARLAS. Edited by Henry S. SALT. 5/- net 


BELLES LETTRES 


THE WARDEN. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. With illus- 
trations and an original lithograph by Ethel Gabain. 

In the press 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF WILLIAM 
HARRISON AINSWORTH. By Captain Haroip 
LOcKE. 7/6 net. In the press 


ART 


A PORTFOLIO OF CARICATURES. By Sava. With 
an Introduction by Sir Edmund Gosse. In the press 


THE DRAGON OF THE ALCHEMISTS. A Discussion. 
With illustrations by FREDERICK CARTER. With an 
Introduction by Arthur Machen. In the press 


—————4a, Cork Street, LONDON, W.1 
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through its inner psychological effects. Conduct and 
misconduct are always, in the last analysis, the outcome of 
mental life.’’ 

The subject sounds complex, yet the book begins like 
a sensational novel with a description of a young murderer, 
and it is illuminated throughout by actual instances of 
delinquency—theft, assault, anonymous letter writing, 
sex crimes, etc. The style is lucid and popular, easy to 
read, easy to follow. No doubt there is abundant matter 
for pretty quarrels among the experts, but it is certain 
to be quoted as a standard work as the investigation 
continues. 

Not least valuable is the section entitled ‘‘ Treatment,’’ 
which follows each separate diagnosis. It is here probably 
that the old ‘‘ wallop him ”’ school will come to blows with 
Dr. Burt; and it is here precisely that Dr. Burt, quoting 
his astonishingly high percentage of cures, will retaliate 
with the most deadly effect. 

“The Young Delinquent ’’ is illustrated by photographs, 
specimens of handwriting, tables of statistics, diagrams, 
etc., and there is a useful index. 


RoGER Wray. 


EVERYDAY PHILOSOPHY.* 


Here are two little books about life and how to live it— 
addressed not to the learned and the superior, who might 
be inclined to smile at them, but to the “ ordinary ’’ reader. 
And he would perhaps be a very simple reader who 
actually stood in need of Mr. Graves’s or Mr. Atkins’s 
teaching. But if their advice were generally followed, the 
world would be a much better place than it is; and so 
long as we fail to put obvious truths into practice, we 
cannot justly resent being reminded of them. All we have 
the right to demand 
is that our self- 
appointed mentors 
should not assume 
profound airs or 
preach down to us 
from lofty pulpits, 
but that they 
should talk to us 
naturally and 
genially, as equals 
and -friends. And 
this both Mr. 
Graves and Mr. 
Atkins succeed in 
doing. They are 
hoto by Mr. Arnold _ sincere, modest and 
F. Graves. unaffected, and 

each of them brings 
a quiet humour of his own to the garnishing of homely fare. 

The two authors look at life from different angles. Mr. 
Atkins writes frankly as a Christian and a Free Churchman, 
while Mr. Graves, except in his final chapter on Death, is a 
little shy of expressing himself in definitely religious 
terms. His attitude is rather that of a kindly man of 
affairs, who is not disposed to frown upon earthly joys or 
to judge sin and error too harshly, but who is nevertheless 
convinced that ‘‘ the world is too much with us.’’ For him 
the sane mind is dependent upon the sound body, and 
while Mr. Atkins is more exclusively spiritual in his out- 
look, though never narrowly so, Mr. Graves surveys briefly 
the whole field of human activities and emotions, and 
gives us chapters not only on such subjects as “‘ Conscience ”’ 
and ‘“‘ Imagination and Suffering,’ but on Food ”’ and 
“Courtship ’’ and ‘‘ The Choice of a Career.’’ If he has 
nothing very fresh to say on any of these themes, he is, like 
Mr. Atkins, happy in his stories and illustrations. Here 
for example, as showing the possible dangers of memory, 
is an interesting anecdote about the late Edward Dowden : 

*“* Healthy, Wealthy and Wise.’’ By Arnold F. Graves. 6s. 
(Methuen.)—‘‘ The Durable Satisfactions of Life.”” By F. A. 
Atkins. 3s. 6d. (Nisbet.) 


P. 3 
Elliott & Fry. 


“Dowden had 
consented to read 
the proofs of my 
‘Clytemnestra.’ In 
handing them to 
him I begged him 
to guard me against 
plagiarism, and paid 
him some compli- 
ment about his 
memory for verse. 
He smiled his rather 
sad smile, and told 
me his ambition as 
a young man had 
been to become a 
poet, and that 
critics had pro- 

Photo Lafayette, nounced his early 
Mr. F. A. AtKins, verses to be pos- 
sessed of promise. 
(They were true poetry.) But from the day he was appointed 
Professor of English Literature it became his duty to study 
English Literature as a whole to the best of his ability; and 
having a good memory it finally came to this, that when 
his imagination suggested a subject for a poem, his memory 
almost invariably recalled one on the same subject which (in 
his modesty) he felt he could not excel; and so his poems 
became rarer and rarer, until at last the poet merged in the 
critic.” 

We cannot of course accept without question all that 
Mr. Graves and Mr. Atkins tell us. Some of Mr. Graves’s 
remarks about university training are for instance rather 
inconsistent, and Mr. George Sampson would find many 
vulnerable points in his general arguments about education. 
As for Mr. Atkins, would he on further reflection still 
maintain that “if anybody in church is self-important, it 
is not the preacher, but the sidesman,’’ or that a man when 
he is in love “ is not thinking of himself at all’’? Here, 
surely, Mr. Graves comes nearer to the truth when he 
ranks the love of man for man, or woman for woman,. or 
brother for sister, higher at its best than sexual love. 
These however are incidental points. On the whole, 
both our authors write wisely, and, different as are their 
avenues of approach, they are at one in their central plea 
for a life based, not on material acquisitions, but upon the 
more abiding consolations of the spirit and the imagination. 
No man has found the secret of happiness until, as Mr. 
Atkins says, “‘ he begins to suspect that a bird in the bush 
may be worth two in the hand.”’ 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


IN PRAISE OF BIRDS. 


There is always a large public ready to welcome a new 
book or film about birds; perhaps it is because, as the 
author says, in these times everyone needs a hobby, and 
‘“the number increases of those who have discovered in 
some branch of natural history a tonic for tired bodies 
and a rest for jaded souls.’’ This is the author’s second 
bird book; the first, written at the age of nine, was a 
biography of a family of ducks! For Canon Raven has 
always been a bird worshipper. This volume,* with its 
141 illustrations, is the record and story of an amateur 
written for amateurs, simple, interesting, descriptive 
writing, fascinating to bird lovers. The chapter entitled 
‘‘ The Amateur Bird Photographer ’’ is the most interesting 
chapter of all to readers who long to photograph their 
bird subjects and yet fear that such work is the prerogative 
of experts. The author explains how excellent results 
may be obtained by quite simple apparatus. He himself 
started by photographing eggs and nests, and it was only 
when on a holiday in Holland with M. Burdet, a master 
of bird lore and bird photography, that a new world of 
possibilities in this direction was opened to him. “ Here 
in these pictures,”” says Canon Raven, “ practically a 
complete record of every bird that nests in Holland, here 
was the living bird so vividly portrayed that you could 
feel the very texture of his plumage and seem to catch the 
stirring of his breath.’” With this ideal before him, and 

* “Tn Praise of Birds.”” By Charles E. Raven, D.D. 14s. 
(Hopkinson.) 
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Joseph Conrad’s 
Last Novel 


SUSPENSE 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
With an Introduction by KicHARD CurRLE. Although 
unfinished, this is a novel of magnificent quality, and 
centres round the character of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
‘‘Tantalising as it remains, we would not be without 
this gigantic fragment of romance. In it the modern 
master of romance has set a great stage, with whose figures, 
hurrying towards some invisible event, our imagination 
can play for ever.’’—Daily News 


Conrad Booklet post free 


New Illustrated Edition 


Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson 


3 vols. Demy 8vo. {1 2s. 6d. net. 
Edited by ARNOLD GLOVER. Introduction by AUSTIN 
Dosson. Illustrated with 20 photogravure portraits 
and nearly roo line drawings by HERBERT ‘RAILTON. 
Prospectus post free. 


Ruysbroeck the 
Admirable 


Square Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
By A. WaAvTIER D’AYGALLIERS. Authorised Translation 
by Frep RotHWELL. This work on the greatest of the 
Flemish mystics forms an important contribution to 
the history of Philosophy. Prospectus post free. 


Dostoevsky 
By André Gide 


Small Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
“ Tcan recall no other critical work,’”’ says ARNOLD BENNETT, 
in his Introduction, ‘“‘ which so cogently justifies and so 
securely establishes its subject.’’ Prospectus post free. 


English Satire and 
Satirists 


By Pror. H. WALKER, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt., Professor of 

English Literature, St. David’s College, Lampeter. A 

New Volume in ‘‘ The Channels of English Literature ”’ 

Series. Prospectus of other 7 volumes post free. Large 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


St. Margaret 
Queen of Scotland 


Square Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
By Lucy MEnzigEs. An interesting study of the great 
Scottish Queen. Prospectus post free. 


THE BOOKMARK 
AUTUMN NUMBER 


Articles by Mrs. Conrad, Arnold Bennett, Richard Curle, 

Guy N. Pocock, J. M. Dent, etc., etc. If you have not yet 

seen THE BOOKMARK write for a Free Specimen Copy 

of No. 3. Subscription for 8 Numbers 2s. post free. 
Published Quarterly 


10-13 Bedford Street, 
London, W.C.2 


Jonathan Cape 
‘Thirty Bedford Square 
London 


@. GENERAL LITERATURE 


The London Perambulator 


JAMES BONE 


Mr. James Bone is the author of Edinburgh Revisited, 
and as a journalist he has studied the character and 
moods of London by day and night. This book is the 
outcome of much selection from his impressions of twenty 
years of London life. The illustrations are from drawings 
by Muirhead Bone. 12s. 6d. net 


The Life of W. T. Stead 


FREDERIC WHYTE 


A full and candid biography of the great journalist whose 
exploits, as Mr. Bernard Shaw puts it, ‘‘ were as successful 
as those of Swift and Voltaire.’’ Illustrated with portraits. 


2 vols. 36s. net 
Samuel Kelly 


An Eighteenth Century Seaman 
edited by CROSBIE GARSTIN 


The MS. of Samuel Kelly’s autobiography was found by 
chance last year at St. Ives. The author was born in 
1764, went to sea as a boy, and led an adventurous life 
all over the world. Illustrated by contemporary prints. 


16s. net 
Brigham Young 


M. R. WERNER 


A biography of the famous Mormon leader, showing him 
to be one of the great statesmen of the nineteenth century. 


Illustrated. 21s. net 


Murder, Piracy and Treason 
RAYMOND POSTGATE 


Studies of notorious criminals selected so as to throw 
light on the history of customs and manners in England, 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


a a a 
FICTION 


Christina Alberta’s Father 


H. G. WELLS 


The new novel by the author of Kipps, Tono-Bungay, etc. 
‘““Mr. Wells is throughout at his most bubbling pitch of 
humour.’” Times Lit. Supp. 7s. 6d. net 


The Madonna of the Barricades 


J. St. LOE STRACHEY 


A first novel by the editor of The Spectator. A story of 
the Social Revolution in France in 1848. 7s. 6d. net 


The Informer 


LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


A novel by the author of The Black Soul, Spring Sowing, 
etc. This time Mr. O’Flaherty writes of Revolutiou and 
the Dublin underworld. 7s. 6d. net 
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Photo by Ionides. Miss Violet Hunt. 


with the best advice and help from his enthusiastic friend, 
Canon Raven started on his work. The technical advice 
given in this chapter is simply invaluable to enthusiasts 
who wish to go and do likewise. The need for a silent 
shutter is emphasised. The book closes with a finely- 
written chapter entitled ‘‘God’s Jocund Lyttel Fowles,”’ 
and finally there is an appendix with hints for the needs of 
the photographer (a) for tent work and (b) for string work. 

The classified list and index at the end contains, we feel 
sure, many names of birds unknown to the average bird- 
lovers, and if this book does not fire their enthusiasm, then 
nothing will. 

W. 


SOME SHORT STORIES.* 


In the preface to her new, long expected book of eerie 
tales, Miss Violet Hunt has explained the something in 
them which sets one wondering, leaves one puzzled. 

““T just mean, don’t you see, dear Mr. James,’’ she says 
plaintively, when she is asking Henry James to find her 
an appropriate title, ‘‘ the little oddnesses, discrepancies that 
will crop up even in the best-managed stories, even those 
that go on all fours, as all stories should do... .”’ 

And Henry James cuts in impatiently with “‘ the un- 
explained increment ... that constant factor of the 
uneasy. ...” 

There was the title for these stories, in every one of 
which is a something not accounted for. For instance, 
who stole the cigarette case ? You don’t know. Of one 
thing only are you certain—it was not Eleanor. Why too 
should Cecil, a sensible sort of man, have gone to Corsica ? 
Miss Hunt convinces us that he did go, but does not tell 
us why. What really happened when George came back 
from the front? I do not think the writer of the stories 
knows. She leaves you wondering, guessing, as she for 
many years has been wondering and guessing. In the 
minds of all story-tellers lie bundles of tales on which is a 
question mark. Sometimes, in the course of years, the 
answer is given, but not always. In hours of leisure we 
take out the old things, and if we are lucky there it is— 

* “ Tales of the Uneasy.”” By Violet Hunt. (Heinemann.)— 


“Saint Anthony, and Other Stories.’’ By Guy de Maupassant. 
(Jarrolds.) 


“that was what happened, that is the way it came ’’; but 
in ‘“‘ Tales of the Uneasy ”’ the answer has never been given. 
lt makes the interest of these unusual stories. 

““ The Corsican Sisters ’’ seems to me the finest of them. 
It moves in curves, and each fascinating loop takes you 
farther along the road. You know—for you have been 
told—-that a murder awaits you, but you have no idea how 
grim it will prove, how desperately you will hate that 
little fool of a wife. ‘‘ The Night of No Weather ”’ is only 
not so good as ‘‘ The Corsican Sisters ’’ because the wraith 
does not excite sufficient sympathy. She is drawn as 
wistful, but altogether too trivial. Her troubles, her very 
suicide, are trivial, and the reader’s interest does not lie in 
how a story is done—this is of course admirably done—but 
who and what it is about. The preface shows how amusing 
and delightful will be the reminiscences Miss Hunt has 
promised to give us before long. 

To say that ‘‘ Saint Anthony and Other Stories ’’ were 
written by Maupassant and translated by Lafcadio Hearn 
is to vouch for their excellence. That the great French 
artist wrote more interesting tales than those in this book 
is true. Possibly Mr. Hearn selected them from the mass 
of Maupassant’s work as those most suitable for publica- 
tion in a newspaper. Nevertheless a master has breathed 
into them the breath of life and they have been ably 
translated. 

C. A. Dawson Scott. 


NIGERIAN DAYS.* 


For the experienced reader of modern books about 
out-of-the-way countries, an introduction from the pen 
of Mr. R. B. Cunninghame-Graham represents a _ note- 
worthy recommendation; for that writer never suffered 
fools gladly, and possesses an infallible flair for outpost 
romance. introduction to Nigerian Days”’ 
enthusiastically commends the book—* . notable for 
many things. It reveals a forceful personality. ... 
Written with great sincerity and equal modesty, it is the 
record of eighteen long years spent on the confines of the 
Empire, in heat and solitude. . . . It is good for people 
nowadays to read a book such as the present ’’—and the 
reviewer, in warmly endorsing every word of this expert 
commendation, would gladly add many words of his own 
praise, did space permit. Failing that, he desires to advise 
all and sundry to consult the pages of the book itself, not 
one among which is tedious ; all of which are as genuinely 
informing as they are picturesque and rich in interest. 
From his own knowledge of West Africa, the reviewer can 
promise that, romantic though this record is, the picture it 
presents is as faithful to life and the facts as it is vivid and 
arresting. He would go farther, and give it as his opinion 
that, taking it for all in all, ‘‘ Nigerian Days’’ may be 
pronounced an example of the best kind of book that can 
be produced upon the Empire-building theme. 

His eighteen years in Nigeria have brought the author 
to the point at which medical orders forbid him further 
sojourn in the tropics. He has in a variety of ways paid 
for his wide and curious knowledge. But one can warrant 
he does not grudge the price; for he possesses in good 
measure that idealistic spirit of adventure, that indomitable 
appetite for constructive service, which have inspired the 
best of the builders of the British Empire, and earned for 
their race in the earth’s remoter spaces a prestige which 
not even the flag-wagging exuberance of the most indis- 
creet among office-sheltered propagandists has been able 
materially to weaken. There is no windy nonsense about 
Mr. Hastings’s descriptive tribute : 


“There is no race which can beat the British in handling 
natives. We don’t go out to their countries with entirely 
altruistic motives; no one does. We have our own country’s 
interests to serve. But where we score is that we believe in 
keeping up the natives’ end, and helping the ‘ under dog in the 
fight.’ We attack our subject in a manner quite our own, 
putting aside all thought of a hurried exploitation of the country 


“Nigerian Days.” By A. C. G. Hastings. 12s. 6d. net. 
(Bodley Head.) 
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LEONARD PARSONS 


DEVONSHIRE STREET, W.C. 
Fiction 

HIRELLE 

By HENRIETTA LESLIE 7/6 
very competent comedy of manners. . . extra- 

ordinarily well drawn.’’—Spectator 

UNCLE SABINE 

By IANTHE JERROLD 7/6 


A new novel by the Author of ‘‘ Young Richard Mast ”’ 
and Hangingstone Farm” (3/6 each) 


STRANGE WHEAT Second Impn. 
By THORA STOWELL 7/6 


notable novel.’’—Daily Chronicle 
“Leads to some intensely poignant race problems.’’— 


Weekly Westminster 
AN OCTAVE 


Second Impn. 
By JEFFERY E. JEFFERY 7/6 


‘“A perfect piece of comedy.’’—Daily Telegraph 
really good book.’’—Observer 
‘“‘ There is no wittier pen than Mr. Jeffrey’s.’’— 
Sunday Times 


History 


THE APPROACH TO THE 
REFORMATION Early October 
By ROGER B. LLOYD 6/- 


With an Introduction by the Bishop of Manchester 


Sociology 


CONTEMPORARY POLITI- 
CAL THOUGHT IN ENGLAND 
By LEWIS ROCKROW 15/- 


A comprehensive survey of the trend of every modern 
school of thought. 


‘Presents the pageant of theory with singular lucidity.” 
—Spectator 


SOCIAL STRUGGLES AND 


MODERN SOCIALISM Early October 
By M. BEER 6/- 


The fifth and concluding volume, bringing the history up 
to the present day. 


Travel 


THE WEST INDIES (llustrated) 15)- 
By GEORGE MANINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


A full and detailed description of the whole region, in- 
cluding Honduras and British Guiana. 
**An excellent book.’’—Aorning Post 


Miscellaneous 


DAYS OFF IN DIXIE (dustratea) 


Early October 
By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 10/6 


A record of sporting adventures in the Southern States 


Biography 


THE STORY OF THEBRONTES 
By J. C. WRIGHT Early October 


A charmingly written account of the famous sisters 


NOW IS THE TIME 


A Peace Offensive 
By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. 5/- 


CASSELL’S AUTUMN BOOKS 
The Romance of Soldiering and 


Sport Genera: Sir JAMES WILLCOCKS, G.C.B. 
It is not a book for soldiers only ; there is nothing in it of strategy, 
but many thrilling descriptions of fights and much about the 
individual soldier. It is a book for all who love romance, sport, 
human nature. With 16 half-tone plates. 25s. net 


A Trainer to Two Kings 
RICHARD MARSH, M.V.O. 
With Foreword by the Rt. Hon. the Eart or Durnam, K.G, 
hese reminiscences of Mr. Richard Marsh make a fascinating 


history of the Sport of Kings. With 20 half-tone plates. 25s. net 


Musicians and Mummers 
HERMAN KLEIN 
“It is impossible for a lover of music to read these interesting 
reminiscences without envying Mr. Klein his magnificent oppor- 
tunities of hearing great musicians and his accurate memory of 
their performances. . . . A valuable contribution to musical 
history.""—The Times With 12 half-tone plates. 21s. net 


Fifty Thousand Miles of Sun 


R. SCOTLAND LIDDELL 

travel book . . . with exceeding liveliness and charm. There is 
not a page in the book that is dull." —Liverpool Courier. Enter- 
taining, informative and highly appreciative."—-British Weekly. 
With 8 half-tone plates. 10s. 6d. net 


Talks About Wireless six oLiver LODGE 


“A book simply written and popularly represented by one of the 
foremost minds of the day ; Sir Oliver Lodge's far-seeing book is 
sure to be in great demand.""—Daily Graphic _ Illustrated. (5s. net 


Cadet to Commodore 
ALBERT B. ARMITAGE, Capt. R.D., R.N.R. 


“ Captain Armitage’s reminiscences have a jolly, breezy air about 
them; the interest does not falter and the end comes too soon 


—Daily Telegraph With half-tone frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net 


Football: The Reg | Union Game 


Late Rev. F. MARSHALL 
Edited and revised by LEONARD R. TOSSWILL. This new 
edition of a classical work should be welcomed by all lovers of 
Rugby football and should find a place in the libraries of all 
schools where the game is played. 16 half-tone plates. 12s. 6d. net 


New 7/6 Novels 
Black Harvest I A. R. WYLIE 


A powerfully moving story, true in its psychology and providing 
many thrilling situations. 


Daphne Bruno ERNEST RAYMOND 


In which the author of “ Tell England "’ traces the development 
of the mind of a charming heroine. 


Challenge JOAN SUTHERLAND 


A dramatic story, showing how the careless sinning of youth can 
exact its penalty in later years. 


Yellow Shadows SAX ROHMER 


“ The reader is carried along, unable to leave the book before 
the final solution. ‘Daily Chronicle. ‘As exciting as tiger 
hunting.”"—Western Mail 


Great Security “ BARTIMEUS” 


Contains delightful “* snapshots "’ of life on the ocean wave. 


The Glory of Lois — Frank H. sHAW 


Of love and war in Flanders; a powerful story with a great 
purpose. 


Yellow Stockings b. witson MacARTHUR 


Iris of the yellow stockings and the scarlet shoes will win the 
hearts of all. She is the embodiment of youth—eternal, triumphant. 


Sorrell and Son WARWICK DEEPING 
(13th Thousand) 
“Unquestionably the best novel he has written.”—Truth 
a beautifully human story, beautifully told.”"—The Tatler 
bracing story."—Daily Graphic. “A fine piece of human 
biography." —Liverpool Courier 


Cassells, Publishers, London, E.C.4 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


EVOLUTION IN 


THE LIGHT OF 


MODERN KNOWLEDGE 


A Collective Work. Demy 8vo. xvi + 528 pp. 21s. net. 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Cosmogony. By James H. Jeans, 
M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Secretary 
of the Royal Society. 


The Evolution of the Earth as a 
Planet. By Harotp Jerrreys, M.A., 
D.Sc., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


Geology. By Wittiam W. Warts, 
Sc.D., LL.D., M.Sc., F.R.S., Pro- 


fessor of Geology, | ial Coll 


By Marcus Seymour 
Pemprey, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Physiology, University of 
ondon. 

Anthropology. By G. Smitn, 
M.A., Litt.D., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., 
Professor of Anatomy, University of 
London. 


Mental Evolution. By 
McDovceatt, M.B., F.R.S., Professor 
of Psychology, Harvard University. 

Physics and Chemistry. B 
Freperick Soppy, M.A., F.R.S., 


5 Professor of Physical Chemistry, 
Biology. By Conwy Lioyp Mor- | Oxford. 


can, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Prof ; 

Emeritus, Bristol University. 3 4 Se, 
Botany. By Frevenicx O. Bowsn. Philosophy. By Acrrep E. Taytor, 
Sc.D., D.Se., LL.D. FRS. M.A., D.Litt., Litt.D., F.B.A., Pro- 


fessor of Moral Philosophy, University 
of Edinburgh. 


Zoology. By Ernest W. MacBrive,| The Religious Effect of the Id 

M.A., D.Sc., LE.D., F.R.S., Professor | of Evolution. By the Rev. James 

of Zoology, Imperial College of | Maurice Witson, D.D G.S., 
ience. Canon of Worcester. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


Its 7 dee Basis and its Mode of Application By 
F. W. STAWAY. Third Edition, revised and 
extended. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CASKET LIBRARY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A unique Library of English Prose and Poetry, beautifully 
produced. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, in artistic 
wrappers. 2s, 6d. net per volume. 


man rw SATIRES. Collected and edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, 


ENGLISH PASTORALS. Collected and edited by EDMUND K. 
CHAMBERS, C.B., B.A., D.Litt. 

ENGLISH LYRIC POETRY (1500-1700). Collected and edited by 
FREDERIC IVES CARPENTER. 


ENGLISH TALES IN VERSE. Collected and edited by C. H. 
HERFORD, Litt.D. 


ENGLISH ESSAYS. Collected and cdited by J. H. LOBBAN, M.A. 


LETTERS OF GREAT WRITERS. Collected and edited by the Rev. 
HEDLEY V. TAYLOR, B.A., M.A. 


THE “WALLET” LIBRARY OF 
ENGLISH PROSE 


A selection of Masterpieces in Belles Lettres distinguished 
by convenience of size, lightness, good type, and by high 
artistic merit. With portrait frontispiece and a wrapper in 
colour. In charming cloth binding. Is. 6d. net each. 


THE “RED LETTER” POETS 


A distinctive series, convenient in form and _ beautifully 
printed in red and black. With portrait frontispiece. In 
charming cloth binding. 2s. 6d. net each. 


” 


ROBERT BROWNING LONGFELLOW 

ELIZABETH BARRETT | CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 
BROWNING SHELLEY 

KEATS | TENNYSON 


A Charming Series of Colour Books 
BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND 
Illustrated in colour by ERNEST W. HASLEHUST, R.B.A. 


F’cap 4to. With 12 full-page colour illustrations in each 
volume. 2s. 6d. net each. 


THIRTY-TWO VOLUMES PUBLISHED. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 


50, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 
GLASGOW, BOMBAY & TORONTO 


at the expense of its inhabitants. We start in by abolishing 
the evils which we find there—slavery, human sacrifice and 
inter-tribal war; after that we check famine, prevent disease, 
ensure the safety of the land; and then we see how to turn it 
into a going concern.”’ 


Such simple words epitomise big factors in civilisation’s 
march, even as Mr. Hastings’s romantically picturesque 
story, regarded as a whole, epitomises the gist and purport 
of eighteen years of adventurous and valuable service to 
mankind. 


THE SOUL OF AUSTRALIA* 


There is in the human heart a kind of love—spiritual, 
exotic and strange—which for lack of a better phrase may 
be called geographic passion. It is a mysterious emotion, 
little understood, more often to be found in men than in 
women, because the essence of nature is a large, calm 
passivity, and passivity is what man demands in his lover, 
whether woman or forest. This passion can be so intense 
and all-pervasive as to take the place of sex love, and it 
can be so dynamic as to devastate the life into which it 
comes. Nothing can satisfy the lover but absolute 
possession, so that there is something tragic and fated 
always about this passion ; for it is a thing incalculable by 
any human mind, to have this lover's mastery over the 
innate mystery of the world, to compass with mortal arms 
the fugitive divine glory. For this is no common love of a 
wood or a meadow, but rather a seeking beyond all woods 
and meadows for the unique wonder which once, in some 
wild acre (for ever afterwards to us a hallowed acre), broke 
through and came to its lover like flame, like moonrise on 
the sea, like a tempest of butterflies or an angel singing 
on a mountain. Or it may come more sadly and starkly, 
calling so that home and hearth are deserted, offering 
bitter fruits which yet seem sweeter than apples of the 
known orchard. It is in fact what Grant Watson so well 
calls it—the ‘“‘ daimon ”’ of a place—and Grant Watson is 
one of the very few who can express it. Conrad could. 
His was the daimon of the sea. There is something in his 
long lagoons, his islands, low and jewelled, on the water, 
his faint tropic horizons in a mist of sleeping horror, which 
is not there when most people write of them. And so 
with Grant Watson and the Australian Bush. It is true 
that ‘‘ their being is to be perceived,’’ and Grant Watson 
has not only seen objectively and subjectively, but he can 
also show his readers these strange pictures of fawn-coloured 
and grey wastes beneath immense and lovely skies, brooded 
over by who knows what dovelike or vulture-like presence. 

““Daimon ”’ is a remarkable book, but far more remark- 
able when considered as the third of a trilogy containing 
also ‘‘ The Desert Horizon’’ and ‘‘ Mainland.’’ For it is 
the cumulative effect which counts in work of this kind. 
It is impossible to express anything so almost beyond 
expression except with the vitality, the stamina which can 
build up its idea in book after book, so that one sees the 
vast continent unrolling, curve on curve, plain on grey 
plain ; sees the solemn gods of cloud pass in slow majesty ; 
hears the surge of the wind in the low forests with the 
certainty, the thoroughness of lifelong knowledge. 

In these three books Grant Watson has caged something 
that waited out there in the wild, grey bush, invisible, in- 
tractable, yet desiring to be found, to be enshrined, but 
which could not have been shown to us in just this way 
without this one special mind as its medium. The bush and 
the spirit of it come to one subtly all through ‘‘ Daimon,”’ 
and one becomes aware, as also in ‘‘ Mainland ’’ and ‘** The 
Desert Horizon,” of something which one may describe as 
a vast and mighty silence pressing in upon the spirit. 

Now it is a rare gift to be able to perceive and interpret 
these mysteries, to be able not only to describe, but to 
create living characters and to portray through them the 
vast, misty protagonist beyond the book. It is a great 
thing to do this, even if it takes a lifetime. But Grant 
Watson is young. He has done this, or at least begun to 


* “ Daimon.” By E. L. Grant Watson. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 
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do it, in three novels. He has done it strongly yet subtly, 
with a ruggedness which can turn to a fragile sweetness. 
Grant Watson has a future and is, it seems to me, the 
one among the young Englishmen now writing who is most 
likely to prove to be the worthy successor of Conrad. 


Mary WEBB 
(Mrs. H. B. L. Webb). 


LADY MARY IN EXILE.* 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s retirement from England 
to the Continent in 1739, a retirement only terminated, 
practically, by her death twenty-two years later, has surely 
a fair claim to be reckoned among the minor historical 
mysteries. Here is the case of a lady of the highest quality, 
the daughter of a duke, the wife of a wealthy commoner, 
the mother of a countess high in royal favour, the mother 
too of a son who had already assumed the character of ‘‘ the 
wandering heir,’’ deliberately exiling herself from her 
country, family and friends for no ostensible reason and 
only returning to them to die. Lady Mary was not an 
eccentric like Lady Hester Stanhope, nor a woman of 
tainted reputation like her nephew’s spouse, the infamous 
Duchess of Kingston. She was not hounded out of England 
like Lord Byron nor transported from it by debt like 
Beau Brummell. Her expatriation was voluntary and self- 
imposed ; and no sufficient cause has ever been assigned 
for it. It is significant that her daughter, the Countess of 
Bute, never paid her mother a single visit at Lovere, and 
that her husband, Edward Wortley Montagu senior, care- 
fully refrained from intruding upon her retirement. It is 
significant too that, when Lady Mary returnéd to her 
country only to die of cancer, she found her beloved 
daughter enjoying an intimacy with her old enemy, Lady 
Hervey. But significant of what? Of estrangement for 
valid reasons on the part of husband and daughter ? Or 
of a certain nostalgia or sécheresse de ceur on the part of 
Lady Mary ? In other words, was Lady Mary’s ostracism 
chosen as a measure of precaution or adopted as a relief 
from boredom? Did the famous letter-writer leave her 
country because she wished to prevent Pope's envenomed 
shafts from alighting on her daughter or because she was 
sick to death of English social life and desired to get out 
of all possible touch with it? I myself hardly conceive 
Lady Mary as the sort of person who would offer herself 
up as a sacrifice on the altar of maternal piety. Nor indeed 
can I regard her as believing that there was any necessity 
for such a sacrifice; for in 1739 the poet’s quarrel with 
Sappho’ was nearly twenty years old. Moreover, to 
look upon Pope as placed on any sort of social level with 
Lady Mary is to be guilty of an anachronism. True he 
had tried to buttress his equivocal position among beaux 
and toasts by collecting around him a bodyguard of tame 
peers. But how could such a person, a man of low birth, 
a professional author, a hunchback, and above all a Roman 
Catholic —that is to say a kind of outlaw—-expect to injure 
a great lady like the Duke of Kingston’s daughter? Such 
an idea was sheerly preposterous; for in the eighteenth 
century the position of a great English peer was equal to 
that of many a German or Italian potentate. 

Why then did Lady Mary, at the mature though by no 
means superannuated age of fifty, turn her back on England 
and English society ? Simply, I take it, because she was 
weary of climbing the fashionable treadmill and had dis- 
covered that though she still loved them, her husband and 
her daughter could do without her. Long before she took 
her flight from England she had realised that Edward 
Wortley Montagu’s love for her was dead. Always stingy 
and a curmudgeon, as age began to creep upon him Montagu 
took up with what Byron calls ‘‘ the good old-gentlemanly 
vice of avarice.’’ And it is characteristic of such a man 
that, instead of leaving his fortune to his wife, he bequeathed 
it to their daughter, the Countess of Bute, who as the wife 
of the young king’s prime minister could make a greater 


* “‘Lady Mary Wortley Montagu: Her Life and Letters.” 
By Lewis Melville. 18s. (Hutchinson.) 


HARRAP 
AUTUMN BOOKS 


BRITISH DRAMA 


By ALLARDYCE NICOLL, M.A., Professor of English 
Literature at East London College. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, 520 pages. 12s. 6d. net. Prospectus on application. 


This volume is a history of the development of English Drama from the 
beginnings to the present day. 


CHIEF BRITISH DRAMATISTS 


Edited by Prof. BRANDER MATTHEWS and PAUL 
ROBERT LIEDER. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 1,102 
pages. 15s, net. Prospectus on application. 

This volume contains twenty-five plays, from the middle of the fifteenth 


century to the end of the nineteenth, thus including examples of plays by 
W. S. Gilbert, Oscar Wilde, Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, and Henry Arthur ouak 


ETHICS 


Origin and Development. By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 
Authorised Translation. Demy 8vo, xvi + 350 pages. 
12s 6d, net. 

“* Ethics is the swan-song of the great humanitarian scientist and revolu- 
tionist-anarchist, and constitutes, as it were, the crowning work, and the 
résumé of all the scientific, philosophical and sociological views of the author.” 

—-From the Introduction by the Russian Editor 


THE UNITY OF LIFE 


A Book of Nature Study for Parents and Teachers. 
By H. R. Royston, M.A. With illustrations in the 
text and 16 full-page plates in half-tone. Crown 8vo, 
320 pages. 7s. 6d. net. Prospectus on application. 


THE STORY OF MANKIND 


By HENDRIK VAN Loon, B.A. With more than 100 
illustrations in line and 8 plates in colour by the 
Author. New and Cheaper Edition. Size 8} + 5 
inches, 516 pages, cloth gilt. 7s. 6d. net. Prospectus 
on application 


STORY LIVES OF MASTER 
MUSICIANS 


By HARRIETTE BROWER. With 16 etched portraits. 
Demy 8vo, 288 pages. 7s. 6d, net. Antique Leather, 
10s, 6d. 


FIFTY FAVOURITE 
OPERAS 


Edited by Paut ENGLAND. 520 pages. Size 8} + 5% 

inches. With coloured frontispiece and 32 full-page 

half-tone illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net; Full 
Antique Leather, 21s. net. 

Mr. Paul England is the well-known librettist and translator for music 

whose English Versions have done much to help on the new movement for 

‘* Opera in English.” His dual career, as musician and man of letters, has 


enabled him to produce a book on the Opera which will be valued by opera- 
goers and students of music. 


THE ROMANTIC PASSION 
OF DON LUIS 


By Henri MALo. 7s, 6d, net. Translated from the 
French by HELEN PRESTON. 
“ Henri Malo’s historical novel, founded on old chronicles, gives a wonderful 


picture of the Spanish Armada, and is full of thrilling adventures in a realistic 
atmosphere.”’"—Jokn o’ London's Weekly 


THE DIVINE LADY 


By E. BARRINGTON. 7s, 6d. net. Fourth Edition 


Founded on the life of Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson, and the story of 
their immortal passion. 
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PHILIP ALLAN & Co. Ltd. 


AUTUMN BOOKS 


VISION OF GREECE 


By VERA WILLOUGHBY 


With 16 colour plates and many line drawings by the 
| Author. Demy 4to. Bound in Plastique paper and 


Art Canvas Back with Gold Tooling. 63/- net. The 
edition is limited to 500 numbered copies. 


Mrs. W: illoughby —with the brush of an artist and the pen of a ready 
writer—gives a vivid interpretation of the Glory of Ancient Greece, of 
the days of Agamemnon, of Orestes and Electra, and of the splendid 
figures of the Homeric Age. 


MANY DAYS IN 


MOROCCO 


By JOHN HORNE 
With 60 plates in collotype. Demy 4to. 42/- net 


There are few men with a more intimate knowledge of Morocco than 

Mr. Horne. Here he describes, and illustrates with many superb photo- 

graphs, the scenes, sanctuaries and ceremonies to be found in this 
i strange country. 


THE HOUSE OF GOD 


i A History of Religious Architecture and Symbolism 


By ERNEST H. SHORT 
| With 110 illustrations. Royal 8vo. 30/- net 


Starting at the earliest period, Mr. Short traces the growth and develop- 
ment of Temple and Church throughout the ages. The fine plates with 
which the book is illustrated render the work of the greatest value as 
an historical and archeological record. 


THE 
i 


»ENCHANTED WOOD 


By SIR FRANCIS NEWBOLT 


With 48 sepia reproductions of dry points and etchings 
| by the Author. Crown 8vo. 7/6 net 


Sir Francis Newbolt has been known for many years as an etcher in 
the very first rank. Here he has brought together a selection of his 
work, with descriptions from his pen opposite each. It is a = 
anthology that will be cherished by all connoisseurs and book lovers. 


THE KASIDAH 


By SIR RICHARD BURTON 
With 12 plates by John Kettelwell. Small 4to.  6/- net 
Also an edition-de-Luxe of 50 copies on Japanese Vellum, 
large paper, each signed and numbered by the Artist. 


imagery it rivals the famous ** Rubdiyat"’ of Omar Khayyam, has 
never yet achieved the popularity it deserves because it has up till 
now only been published in expensive and limited editions. 


I The VEIN in the MARBLE 


By STEPHEN TENNANT 


Price 21/- net 
| This poem of Sir Richard Burton's, though in its wealth of Eastern 


Described by LADY GREY OF FALLODEN 
With 32 illustrations. Crown 4to. 10/6 net 


Reproductions and descriptions of a remarkable series of allegorical 
pictures painted by Stephen Tennant. It is an amazing achievemgnt, 
for each picture, besides showing how superbly the artist has mastered 
his craft, represents a personal interpretation of life—an insight 
penetrating and intense. 


GAME PIE 


By ERIC PARKER 


Author of ‘ Playing Fields,’ ‘‘ An Angler's Garland,’ 
etc. Crown 8vo. 7/6 net 


A collection of the most famous passages in English Literature descrip- 
tive of sport with gun and rifle. 


| 5, QUALITY COURT, W.C.2 


display with it. No one would have expected him to 
make his son his heir; for Edward Wortley junior, 
traveller, linguist, polygamist and scapegrace, would 
have run through it in no time. But he might 
surely have been decent enough to pay his wife the 
compliment of settling his estate on her. But, by a 
strange paradox, the avaricious man often seeks to 
perpetuate his memory by leaving his money to those 
who will make a splash with it. Sir Richard Steele 
seems to have foreseen this. He knew Edward 
Wortley Montagu and dedicated the second volume 
of the Tatler to him in a letter which smacks of that 
robust irony in which Addison’s collaborateur occa- 
sionally indulged. “May you enjoy,” says Sir Richard, 
“a long continuance of the true relish of the happiness 
Heaven has bestowed upon you! I know not how 
to say a more affectionate thing to you than to wish 
that you may be always what you are; and that 
you may ever think, as I know you now do, that you 
have a much larger fortune than you want.’ Very 
neat, is it not? ... 1 have been led into these 
excursions by a perusal of the latest book devoted 
to Mary Pierrepoint’s memory, Mr. Melville’s very 
agreeable selection from her adventures and correspon- 
dence. To all young (or elderly) people who would like 
to appraise the esteem in which Horace Walpole’s 
“Moll Worthless’’ is still held for her introduction of 
inoculation into this country, for her pre-Viaudian 
investigation into the harem, for her discovery of the 
apparatus and local colour of the East, and for her 
elaboration of travel impressions only inferior to those 
of Smollett and Borrow, I heartily recommend this well- 
turned-out volume. 
Lewis BETTANY. 


H. W. NEVINSON.* 


Ten years, ten full years (1903-14) are covered by Mr. 
Nevinson in this second volume of his very engaging auto- 
biography ; and justly does he insist that in these ten 
years no time has been wasted upon any lost cause: 
“though the first impulse of every decent Englishman is 
of course to favour the under-dog.’’ Still, many of the 
causes now won were decidedly unpopular when Mr. 
Nevinson did “‘ the little a mere journalist in my position 
could do,”’ as he modestly puts it—-and the dangers and 
discomforts endured in the extrication of under-dogs were 
considerable. Take that business of the Portuguese slave 
trade in West Africa. It was not only that in traversing 
the interior, whence the slaves were brought, ‘‘ my feet 
were already painfully poisoned by jiggers, ants and other 
insects that torment all travellers on foot’’; by the time 
the Portuguese settlements on the coast had been reached, 
a very strong resentment against Mr. Nevinson’s existence 
had been created by the interested traders. ‘‘ It was not 
a pleasant time ’’—the fortnight spent in Benguella, wait- 
ing for the steamer and watching the embarkation of 
the slaves to San Thomé Principe, and their treatment 
on the cocoa islands. ‘‘I enjoy reading Bunyan, but 
I found his rule ‘ to live each day as 'twere my last ’ almost 
paralysing.”’ 

There were some unpleasant incidents, too, in those 
far-off years before the war when Mr. Nevinson ranged 
himself with the Pankhursts and the Pethick Lawrences in 
the campaign for ‘‘ Votes for Women.’’ Once was he 
flung out of the Albert Hall (but not till he had given the 
stewards ‘‘a fine run for their money ’’); on the sand- 
hills of Aberdeen clods were thrown at the speakers—but 
I don’t think many of them reached us; in Hyde Park 
“a slimy lump of mud,”’ from an anti-suffragist, ‘‘ landed 
on my mouth’”’; in February, 1914, he was brought up 
at Bow Street before Sir John Dickinson and, refusing to 
be bound over, was discharged with a lecture ‘‘ on the 
beauty of law and order.’’ But it was a winning cause. 


* “More Changes, More Chances.’’ By Henry W. Nevinson. 
15s. (Nesbit.) 
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Sikh Temple at Amritsar. 
From “ More Changes, More Chances.” By H. W. Nevinson (Nisbet). 


“And in subsequent times of difficulty and depression 
I have always been able to cheer myself with the thought 
that nothing which can ever happen to me now can possibly 
be quite so difficult, so distasteful, so injurious and so 
fertile in ridicule and obloquy as was the contest for 
Woman Suffrage. Yet it was won.” 

Moscow, in the days of the revolutionary struggle at the 
end of 1905, with its barricades and street fighting, pro- 
vided many risks. ‘‘ I cannot be sure whether the regulars 
or the revolutionists regarded me with the greater suspicion, 
for both fired at me with zeal in the main streets, and 
arrested me with zeal if I tried to make my way round by 
side streets to the points of action.’’ Fortunately the 
firing was off the target and the special correspondent of 
the Daily Chronicle survived the arrests, and lived to see 
the Russian Tsardom overthrown and the Revolution 
triumphant : ‘“‘ whether for good or ill is not the question.” 

In India in 1907-8, as the special correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian and Glasgow Herald, it was quite 
another matter. For at Poona, in a newspaper office, Mr. 
Nevinson ‘‘ observed a crowd of brown and naked printers 
at the door, deferential but eager, and at a glance I knew 
that a terrible moment in my career had arrived. For 
advancing to my chair, they hung around my neck a thick 
festoon of orange marigolds, picked out with the silvery 
tinsel known on our Christmas trees as ‘ fairy rain.’ They 
encircled both my wrists with orange bracelets to match, 
and in my right hand they placed an arrangement of 
variegated flowers and spangles, stiff and formal as a 
sceptre. So Isat enthroned, and to complete the ceremony 
my dusky subjects sprinkled me with delicate odours from 
silvern vessels ; they soused my handkerchief in scent ; 
they rubbed spikenard and aloes on the backs of my hands. 
Then standing at a distance they contemplated their handi- 
work with kindly satisfaction, while I laboured to express 
my august satisfaction in an Imperial tongue of which 
they understood no word. Hung with fillets like a sacri- 
ficial victim, and bearing the floral sceptre upright in my 


SUCCESS 


Free Lance Journalism 
AND 


Short Story Writing 


A FEW RECENT TESTIMONIALS 


“‘T have been rather successful in my attempts at writing 
recently, with the satisfactory result of having considerable 
literary work in hand. . . . I have found your booklets so 
interesting and instructive. . . . I shall always be thankful 
that I undertook your course for, thanks to your lessons 
and the inspiring advice of the Instructors, my feet are 
now at least on the lower rungs of literary success. To 
appear in print once seemed to me an impossible dream ; 
for several years’ efforts failed to bring a single success. 
Thanks to your help, I have now great hopes of making 
writing my career.’’—Ref. 1669. 


“Thank you very much for your helpful criticism of 
my last lesson, which I have acted on in every particular. 
. Again thank you for your help in the lesson, which 

I have very much enjoyed.”—Ref. 2411. 

find the lessons most interesting and instructive.” — 
Ref. 2476. 

“‘T have much appreciated and enjoyed the course, and 
regret that I have not been able to give you more satisfac- 
tion.’’—Ref. 2366. 

“Your instruction gives me great impetus to persevere ; 
it makes me hope that I may some day get into the right 
road.’’—Ref. 2580. 

“‘T would like to take this opportunity of thanking the 
A.B.C. Writer’s Course for the great help it has afforded 
me since I first became a student. . . . It has been more 
than a pleasure to read the Instructor’s criticism on my 
work, and I shall have no hesitation in recommending 
any would-be writer to study your course.’’—Ref. 2483. 


““T enclose my fifth set of exercises for your judgment 
and express my thanks for the genuine and helpful advice 
given in my last lesson. . . . I am satisfied to know I have 
certainly progressed under your guidance. I hope to keep 
this up.’’—Ref. 2340. 

‘IT find it a most fascinating study and enjoy working 
at the exercises.’’—Ref. 1724. 

“I had five articles accepted in the local Egyptian Press 
(paid). Yours gratefully.’’—Ref. 2391. 

“‘ Many thanks for your help. . . . I know my natural 
ability is a very commonplace one, but I never regret taking 
this Course, as in ordinary conversation I am much more 
articulate than formerly, and I have learnt a good deal 
I did not know before.’’—Ref. 2502. 


OURNALISM and Short Story Writing offer 

unlimited scope to anyone who has a taste 

for literature. If you have any desire to write, you 

probably have latent literary ability. The A.B.C. 

Writer’s Course makes a practical appeal to all who 

possess undeveloped literary talent and to those 
whose rejected MSS. tell their own tale. 

The A.B.C. Course is conducted entirely by 
correspondence, which permits of spare-time study. 
Individual tuition is given to every student. The 
methods of instruction are essentially practical and 
the fees moderate. 

Since the establishment of the School the 
Instructors have concentrated on getting results, 
and scores of letters from past and present students 
testify to their success. There is no reason why 
every reader of THE BookMAN should not be 
contributing regularly to the Press. The field is 
enormous, the supply very inadequate, and Editors 
are all searching for new talent. 


MSS. CRITICISED FREE 
We can help you if you have ability. Send one 
of your MSS. (up to 5,000 words) for a free criticism, 
or ask for a copy of “ Wordcraft,” whch fully 
describes the Course. Our Instructors know what 
Editors want and can help you. MSS. and 
inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary. 


A.B.C. WRITER’S COURSE 
(Dept. J 234) 


34, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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hand, I issued from the front door into the full blaze of 
the public street, and the passers-by regarded me with 
admiring interest, but without a trace of laughter. Such 
ceremonies are merely customary. Before I left India 
I learnt to dread a garland as little as my bed. . . . But 
that first time—-what shamefaced consciousness of my 
British trousers and khaki helmet overcame me! Suddenly 
with poignant pang I remembered that I had once rowed 
two in the Christ Church torpid.”’ 

Well can Mr. Nevinson say, with the Queen of Carthage, 
“ T have lived!’ 

For all his devotion to causes, it is with persons rather 
than causes that Mr. Nevinson is really concerned. For 
political theories or economic doctrine he cares no more 
than he does for Christian dogma. And the scepticism 
that cannot endure the dogmas of Christianity does not 
hinder a frank admiration for the missionaries—Catholic 
and Protestant alike—in Central Africa, nor exclude 
Christians from the list of friends. If the style is the 
man—and Mr. Nevinson would have us believe it—then 
in this finely written tale of crowded years, this section of 
an autobiography so decently reticent where the failings 
of other people might be mentioned, we may discern a 
distinguished English writer, full of loyalty to his friends, 
possessed of great hatred of injustice and cruelty, and of 
strong love for the natural beauty of this world. 


JosEPH CLAYTON 


ARCTIC.* 


Nearly forty-five years ago Dr. Nansen, then a boy only 
just come of age, spent some sixteen months in the Arctic 
on board the sailing ship Viking. It was the prelude to 
more adventurous and more significant voyages. In the 
Viking he was but a passenger, attracted northward mainly 
by the prospect of hunting, and of no outstanding scientific 
attainment ; it was otherwise when, eleven years later, he 
set out in the Fram to reach the North Pole. 

That greatest voyage of all he described in ‘‘ Farthest 
North.”” A journey across Greenland produced ‘“ The 
First Crossing of Greenland.’’ Later he wrote ‘“ Through 
Siberia,’’ and in ‘‘ Northern Mists’”’ he turned to auto- 
biography. Early this year he published ‘‘ Sporting Days 
in Wild Norway ”’; and within a few months he returns 
to the first voyage of his youth. I look forward to his 
projected expedition to the North Pole by airship to 
produce a volume that shall excel his best. 

Dr. Nansen must be a confirmed diary addict ; he has 
only to rummage about his old diaries and lo! a new volume 
makes its appearance. That evidently is the genesis of 
“ Hunting and Adventure ’’—that and the fact that his 
earliest voyage is the only one not yet the subject of a 
book. But it is not merely the record of events forgotten, 
for Dr. Nansen has seen the wisdom of bringing his scientific 
facts up to date; and although he enables us to see the 
Arctic through the eyes of a boy, we can appreciate it with 
knowledge mature and balanced. The boy’s quick vision 
notes the events on board ship, the strangeness of the 
animal—and human—life about him, the thrill and adven- 
ture ; the man, who as he confesses has now been relegated 
to the older generation, discourses learnedly upon scientific 
phenomena, adding titbits of information undreamed of 
by the enthusiastic boy, checking exuberance, shrewd and 
persevering in the pursuit of truth. But it is after all 
enthusiasm that wins—enthusiasm scientific or adventurous. 
And so I imagine Father will read the book for its ocean- 
ography and natural history and soberer matter ; Son will 
read it to learn how a polar bear is shot, blubber extracted 
from a whale or a seal skinned. 

Both father and son will be helped by Dr. Nansen’s 
diagrams and sketches (of varying value), and will rejoice 
in the excellent portrait of the author which adorns the 
jacket of the book. 

W.'B.. j. 

* “Hunting and Adventure in the Arctic.” By Fridtjof 

Nansen. 15s. (Dent.) 


GOOD AND LESS GOOD.* 


To light haphazard on a book, and especially on a novel, 
which is at once original, unmannered, free from all taint 
of preciosity, a book of life, a human book, and altogether 
interesting from the first page to the last, is to the reviewer 
as a fountain in a thirsty land is to the weary traveller, 
parched and heartsick. Such a book is ‘‘ Canon Make- 
peace,’’ by Bernard Gilbert. I turn to the list of other 
previous works by the same author: twelve of them; and 
then to the note at the end of this present volume which 
promises still more volumes in this series which, when 
completed, are to be published under the generic title : 
“Old England: ‘A Fair Field Full of Folk,’’’ and I 
wonder if all those other books, written and unwritten, are 
or are to be of the same fine texture as ‘‘ Canon Make- 
peace.”” If they are, then I marvel that those already 
issued should apparently have caused so little stir. I 
seem to have read notices of one or two of them; mostly 
laudatory, I think, but on the whole damning with rather 
faint praise. It is of course possible that in ‘‘ Canon 
Makepeace ’’ Mr. Bernard Gilbert has achieved something 
beyond all expectation, that this book is so high above 
the level of his former books as to give one a misleading 
impression of his quality. Yet somehow I doubt this. 
There is an easy mastery of means and a sureness of touch 
in the handling of this most difficult theme that the author 
has chosen for his letest contribution to English literature 
which can only have been attained by a man of consum- 
mate gifts. The story in itself is nothing. It is indeed 
no new story, but a re-hash of an old scandal which the 
popular press, for the delight of a prurient public, dredged 
to its unsavoury depths some years ago. No, the out- 
standing merit of this book lies in its character-drawing, 
or rather in its power to make its characters reveal them- 
selves in the spoken word. Their humour, conscious and 
unconscious, the way in which they are made to empty 
themselves of their soul-contents like so many dust-bins, 
the wit that illumines their insignificance and the irony 
which shrivels their self-complacency into so many refuse- 
heaps of useless slag, stamps each figure in this galaxy of 
everyday types with the hall-mark of authenticity. Mr. 
Gilbert has a way with him, an inimitable style, insight 
mellowed by understanding and sympathy born of imagin- 
ation: in fine, the full equipment of an artist whose work 
only needs to be known to be acclaimed truly great. 

The other books on my list are as ullage to this cham- 
pagne. 

This is not unduly to disparage them. It is only that 
they suffer by contrast. ‘‘ Sorrell and Son,’’ for example, 
is the best book of Mr. Deeping’s that has yet come my 
way. Apart from some touches of snobbism the greater 
part of it is excellent. Excellent fake, here and there, 
and a little too creakily machine-made. There is a lack 
of inevitableness about the story; things happen for- 
tuitously: the tragedy at the end is wholly fortuitous. 
One recognises and unstintingly praises some really first- 
class, first-hand characterisation. In other company 
‘“‘ Sorrell and Son ’’ would come as a welcome and refresh- 
ing change from the commonplace fare of the average 
novel. For these, and for other virtues inherent in its 
clever workmanship, it demands and I hope will have the 
success that it assuredly deserves. 

“Invisible Wounds ”’ is one of those books which defeat 
their authors’ aim and purpose by being so self-consciously 
written. One should not see the strings that jerk the 
puppets; above all, one should not see the hands that 
jerk the strings. The story that claims you, holds you, 
grips you and carries you away on its course of events 
should create the illusion of just happening of its own 
accord, as a dog-fight or a house on fire or any other moving 
street incident happens. The pity of it is, in regard to 
this particular novel, that Mr. Frederick Palmer can create 


* “Canon Makepeace.”” By Bernard Gilbert. 7s. 6d. 
(Cecil Palmer.)—‘‘ Sorrell & Son.’’ By Warwick Deeping. 
7s. 6d. (Cassells.)—‘‘ Invisible Wounds.’’ By Frederick Palmer. 
7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.)—‘ Gilbert Boon.’’ By C. J. Vasey. 
7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 
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that illusion, and does, but only very occasionally in those 
Passages relating to the war. You feel, in reading those 
passages, that here is reality, here is the thing that the 
author knows about, that he has seen and thought over, 
and so can render faithfully, vividly, without any deliberate 
recourse to mere artistry, any clumsy fumbling after style. 
If only Mr. Palmer did not bother about style he might 
write as good English as he does write, only too lamentably 
seldom, when he is master of his subject and not the slave 
of a bedevilled pen. He would not then perpetrate such 
verbal atrocities as ‘‘ He looked the same that he had 
when Irene first saw him” and other similar atrocities. 
He would not waste his time in trying to psychologise two 
such fool-lovers as Billy and Irene, or in trying to sym- 
bolise them by attaching to them such labels as Power and 
Influence. He would have cut out all that poppycock 
and got down to the raw rough stuff of life. I see that 
Mr. Palmer has written several other books, but even so 
one may pray that it is not too late for him to see and 
reconsider the error of his ways in time to write the novel 
that it should be within his scope to write. 

My hardest and most painful task, the last! I under- 
stand that ‘‘ Gilbert Boon’”’ is Mr. Vasey’s first novel, 
and first novels, howsoever bad in some ways, usually 
contain as good or even better stuff than their successors. 
That is of course if the author has the imperative faculty 
of writing. It would be worse than foolish to suggest 
that Mr. Vasey has not this faculty. One can only say 
that it is not easily discoverable. There is a flatness, a 
colourlessness, a lack of any least sign of inspiration or 
spontaneity in this first novel which prevents even me 
from encouraging the author to try again—until, at any 
rate, he is less sure of himself and more sure of his vocation. 


EDWIN PuGH. 


COUNTRY-HOUSE LIFE.* 


Whether Mr. Ralph Nevill intended it or not, the charm 
of his book, ‘‘ English Country-House Life,’ is such that, 
though we fully realise the immense change that has taken 
place during even the last fifty years, though he tells us 
by anecdote and description how foolish and wrong-headed 
were many of the ways and beliefs of the period, he has 
left on many of us the impression that the former was a 
better time for a greater number of persons, and certainly 
a more naturally beautiful time—apart from some house 
decorations. 

But Mr. Nevill intended, we think, merely or mainly 
to tell us things about our country’s country houses, about 
their owners, their surroundings, their methods of life 
within them, and their influences before they have entirely 
passed, either by demolition or change of use, from our 
midst. ‘‘ Quite a number of attractive mansions have 
during recent years been turned into country clubs, sana- 
toriums and homes for dipsomaniacs, but a fate far worse 
than this seems to be awaiting other old houses not adapted 
for such a use. A short time ago it was announced in the 
Press that the characteristic old Georgian mansion of 
Sudbrooke Holme, about five miles from Lincoln, was 
likely to be purchased by a British film company, who 
proposed to burn it to the ground in order to produce a 
spectacular scene on the cinematograph.”” However, we 
read on that ‘strong local feeling was aroused,” and 
Sudbrooke Holme was acquired by the Lincoln Corporation. 
But “strong local feeling’? may be “ sporadic ’’—and 
cannot always be counted on when the god Demos, ever 
increasing his strength and the number of his worshippers, 
brings influence to bear ; so we receive with gratitude this 
real history of vanishing homes and of the times of their 
glory. 

Some of the most amusing pages of this book tell of 
manners and customs, persons and sayings, of Georgian 
and Victorian times, and anecdotes of sport, of smuggling, 
of politics and of society are too numerous for selection. 


* “ English Country-House Life.’’ By Ralph Nevill. With 
illustrations. 12s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
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W. B. MAXWELL 


Eight full-page illustrations complete this valuable and 
lively history, and the last of these will, likely enough, hold 
the attention longer than will the portraits of stately 
mansions. It is ‘‘ A Victorian Sitting-room,” and although 
we venture to think it is not a typical early Victorian room, 
it certainly reveals many a Victorian weakness. We smile 
over it, we condemn it, but it is wholesome for us to re- 
member that the more jimcrack articles of every century 
disappear, and, if they happen to survive, have interest 
for ‘the generation after the next’’; while the more 
solid, well-made furnishings come back into favour in 
time. Mr. Nevill has well done good service by chronicling 
the life of many a country house beiore it has fallen into 
oblivion. 


CARLYLE, LADY HARRIET, AND 
OTHERS.* 


Mr. Wilson is striving to do for Carlyle very much what 
that rugged philosopher himself did for Cromwell in 
“rescuing the memory of a noble man from disfigurement, 
and presenting him again to a world which stands much in 
need of the likes of him.’’ In this third of five volumes 
which are to tell the story we see the Carlyles in early 
middle age, when their circumstances were comparatively 
easy and their familiar circle included many of the most 
notable personages of the time. We may here consort 
with Browning, Thackeray, Tennyson, Dickens, Emerson, 
Monckton Milnes (afterwards Lord Houghton), Harriet 
Martineau, Macready, d’Orsay, and Mazzini, among others 
familiar in early Victorian history. : 

Carlyle’s ‘“‘ savagery ’’ is seen to be of a less ferocious 
kind than has commonly been supposed, and Harriet 
Martineau to have been on the right line when she declared 
that it was an expression of intense sympathy with -suffer- 
ing. The impression he made on the cultured audiences 
which attended his lectures, from 1837 onwards, was 
clearly as agreeable as it was powerful. His fidgety 
manner and hesitation on rising to speak, rather gave 
pleasure than discomfort, and the remark of Milnes as to 
“his happy thought dancing on his lips and in his eyes” 
seems to have expressed the general feeling. His trouble 
in ‘‘ getting off’’ had its relation to his manner of 
literary composition. Harriet Martineau was so painfully 
astonished at the sight of some of his proof-sheets that 
she offered to correct them for him. So irresolute and 
fastidious did he appear to be in writing down his plainest 
thoughts that ‘‘ almost every other word wes altered, 
and revise followed upon revise.’’ Compositors dreaded 
the sight of his manuscript. ‘‘ Lord have mercy!”’ cried 
a Scottish printer in a London office, ‘‘ have you got that 
man to print for? Lord knows when we shall get done 
with all his corrections!’ His difficulties in working 
were often far more serious than those of literary expression 
and precision. He was sometimes months at work before 
he could get on the right tack. Notably was this the 
case with his ‘‘ Cromwell ’’ compilation, of which as much 
seems to have been burnt by his own hands as Mrs. Taylor's 
parlourmaid—or someone in the same house—burnt of the 
first volume of ‘‘ The French Revolution.” 

Like his friend Ruskin, Carlyle did not possess consist- 
ency among his personal merits. ‘ Be silent and work,” 
he used to say, “ these are the cardinal virtues.”” Yet 
from this volume we know beyond the likelihood of error 
that Carlyle was almost as fond of hearing himself talk as 
was his contemporary Macaulay. If in other people's 
houses he could sometimes converse attractively (which 
Macaulay could scarcely do), he assuredly preferred dis- 
sertation to conversation. Darwin amused his friends by 
recalling how Carlyle monopolised the talk during a whole 
dinner with an oration on ‘‘ the advantages of silence,”’ 
and Signora Ossoli (Margaret Fuller) wrote (in 1846) of the 
impossibility of getting a word in when he was talking. 
‘If you get a chance to remonstrate a moment, he raises 
his voice and bears you down. True, he does you no 

* “Carlyle on Cromwell and Others (1837-1848).” By 
David Alec Wilson. 15s. (Kegan Paul.) 
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injustice, and with his admirable penetration sees the 
disclaimer in your mind, so that you are not morally 
delinquent, but it is not pleasant to be unable to utter 

Love and jealousy mark many pages of this volume— 
the not-altogether smoothly-running affection of the 
Carlyles for each other and for their respective mothers ; 
the infatuation of Mill for Mrs. Taylor, whose jealousy led 
to the severance of his friendship with Carlyle, and the 
jealousy of Mrs. Carlyle concerning her husband's friend- 
ship with Lady Harriet Baring, who was her own friend 
also. Mrs. Carlyle’s jealousy was not “ tigerish,’’ nor of 
the devouring sort most frequent in plays and novels. 
“I am not jealous of my husband,’’ she wrote to her 
cousin Jeannie (who was asked to destroy the letter, and 
carefully kept it). ‘‘ I have his habit of preference for me 
over all other women, and habits are much stronger in 
him than passions.”’ 

Both husband and wife testify to the entire sincerity of 
Lady Harriet. ‘“‘She would not put an affectionate sen- 
tence in her letters for the world,’’ says Mrs. Carlyle, 
“but she will put violets—leaves of the flowers she likes 
—sometimes sends me envelopes by post containing 
nothing else.’’ The least pleasant thing reported of Lady 
Harriet here is her remark about Tennyson, apropos of the 
announcement that Peel had given him a Civil List 
Pension of £200 a year. She said: ‘‘ He wants to marry, 
must have a woman to live beside ; would prefer a lady, 
but cannot afford one; and so must marry a maid- 
servant.’’ Being the woman she was, I fancy she must 
have regretted her cynical remark directly she had uttered 
it, when Mrs. Henry Taylor (no relation of course to the 
woman who enslaved John Stuart Mill), said, “I am 
about to write to him on behalf of our housemaid, who is 
quite a superior character in her way.” 

In written references to the women who showed their 
unmistakable admiration for her husband, Mrs. Carlyle 
contrasts Lady Harriet Baring with Geraldine Jewsbury, 
‘the opposite poles of woman-nature!” It was, and is, 
impossible to imagine Lady Harriet lying full length on 
the floor at Carlyle’s feet, while she gazed ecstatically up 
into his face. 

A frequently recurring refrain in these pages tells of the 
difference between the Carlyle pair on the question, 
London v. Country. She loved London above any place 
she knew ; his repeated cry was that if he had the smallest 
independence he would “‘ shake the mud of London ”’ from 
his feet, bury himself ‘“‘in some green place, and never 
print any syllable more.” 

If Mr. Wilson had many predecessors in his convincing 
biographical method of letting his witnesses testify in 
their own words, and making his own views clear in brief 
and well-pointed comments, we should know much more 
of the real character of long-departed but persisting 
human influences. He has, I believe, taken more trouble 
to ascertain facts and dispel misconceptions than any 
previous writer on Carlyle. 

The most welcome of the illustrations in this volume, 
I think, for the majority of readers, is the drawing of Mrs. 
Carlyle, made about 1847 by Samuel Lawrence, which I 
accept as the best likeness extant of this fascinating 


woman. W. H. HELM. 


FOUR KINDS OF TRAVELLERS. 


Those who travel may be divided roughly into scientists, 
adventurers and tourists; but it is seldom we have the 
good fortune to meet pure specimens of any of these 
classes. When we do, we cherish them in our own private 
galleries—galleries that are almost empty of genuine 
scientists (the space allotted to that class being filled, as a 
last resort, by the writers of guide-books) ; nearly empty 
too of genuine adventurers (for they are the salt of the 
earth), but stocked with genuine tourists (since we live in 
an age of progress). And in moments of enthusiasm we 
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stand in front of our portraits and analyse them, not spite- 
fully—Heaven forbid !—but, as competently as we may, 
with that all-comprehension which is all-pardon. 

The scientist is in love with facts. When he writes of 
travel—and he writes seldom—he deals with the facts of 
travel, their enumeration or their elucidation. He knows 
that nothing can be as interesting as facts well presented. 
Just facts. 

The adventurer is in love with adventure. He does not 
write—more often it is somebody who writes about him ; 
and because of it we know the adventurer more intimately, 
if at second-hand, than the scientist who writes from his 
brain but only occasionally from his heart, or the tourist 
who writes from his egoism. 

For the tourist is supremely egoistic. His travel is 
the gewgaw serving to deck not his love of facts nor his 
love of adventure, but pride in his own achievement. He 
prides himself on his scientific outlook when he gives us 
facts the implications of which he has not thoroughly 
assimilated, or indulges in generalisations on subjects that 
admit of little or no generalisation. He prides himself on 
his adventurous spirit when he is forced against his will 
to undergo some trifling discomfort, or on the other hand 
sees something or meets someone unseen or unmet by 
most of his tribe. This generation breeds him by the 
thousand. 

Oh, and there is a fourth class of traveller—the travelling 
journalist. ... 

The books before me * are fairly representative of all 


four classes. ‘‘ The Mountains of Snowdonia,” a regional 
survey by acknowledged experts, is the pure science of re- 
corded fact; ‘‘ The Heart of Aryadvarta,”’ the third of the 


Earl of Ronaldshay’s trilogy of Indian studies, the pure 
science of elucidated fact. ‘‘ The Circe of the Deserts ”’ is the 


The Author, Madame Bo 


From “ Circe of the Deserts: Lady Hester Stanhope” (Hurst & Blackett). 


story, not without its moments of fascination, of that re- 
markable adventuress, Lady Hester Stanhope, niece and 
secretary of Pitt, who became a sort of Queen of the Druses 
on Mount Lebanon. After careful consideration I am in- 
clined to place Mr. Dudley Heathcote, at least as he exhibits 
himself in ‘‘ My Wanderings in the Balkans,’’ among the 
tourists. And I wrote down Miss Sloan as a journalist— 
I gather from internal evidence that ‘‘ Wanderings in the 
Middle East’ is by a lady—as soon as I came upon a 
chapter beginning, ‘‘ As the sun rose above the horizon on 
a cold morning early in April, 1923... .” 

But be that as it may—and we cannot all write master- 
pieces—there is plenty of interest in these books for those 
who, debarred from the pleasure of themselves discovering 
new lands and new peoples, like to read of other travellers’ 
discoveries. Of ‘‘ The Mountains of Snowdonia” and 
“The Heart of Aryavarta ”’ it is necessary to say only that 
they are excellent—books not merely to read but to absorb. 
Such volumes are unadulterated joy to the reviewer ; but 
if he is wise he will seem not to praise them too loudly, for 
highfalutin’ where books like these are in question comes 
perilously near to insult. And that because they are 
written by men who troubled to know before they wrote, 
not by travellers expanding their journals into book form. 
By the way, how many travellers in these days keep a 
journal ? Has not travel become too hustling and at the 
same time too commonplace a business for such a pastime ? 

A century ago Lady Hester Stanhope at least seems to 
have kept some intermittent record of her wanderings and 
escapades. Mlle. Paule Henry-Bordeaux—for the final e 
indicates a lady as responsible for this book also— 
declares that Lady Hester was a tourist conducting into 
the vast world the idle fancies of an empty heart. I 
doubt it: a tourist soon wearies of his touring. I dis- 
trust also a translation which besides giving us 
hectically Gallic English perpetrates such a sentence 
as—'‘‘ Nevertheless it was them whom Lady 
Hester was going to defy, them who had every- 
where secret affiliations, everywhere spies, them 
who knew everything, avenged themselves always 
and so much the more dangerously that they were 
totally indifferent to their own lives, and considered 
as an ineffable happiness to die for their cause.” 

In ‘‘ My Wanderings in the Balkans,’ Mr. Dudley 
Heathcote also writes about a queen—Queen Marie 
of Rumania—and then proceeds to generalise in 
distinctly uncomplimentary terms about all the 
other women in Rumania. Although he throws 
no new light on the Balkans, his book is pleasantly 
wide in its scope and contains some good illustra- 
tions. 

Good illustrations too grace Miss Sloan’s volume. 
She is chatty, informative and discursive. Fre- 
quently she is really interesting in spite of her open 


mind —‘‘as distinguished of course from Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s idea of an open mind, which is an 
empty one.” 


W. BRANCH JOHNSON. 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
SOLILOQUISES.? 


The popular reputation of America is belied [in 
these pages from one of her most widely known 


* “The Mountains of Snowdonia.’ Edited and 
compiled by H. R. C. Carr, M.A., F.R.G.S., and G. A. 
lister, B.Sc. 25s. (Bodley Head.)—* The Heart of 
Aryavarta.”’ By the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Ronaldshay, 
P.C., G.C.S.1., G.C.L.E., etc. 14s. (Constable.)—‘‘ The 
Circe of the Deserts.’”” By Paule Henry-Bordeaux. 
12s. 6d. (Hurst & Blackett.)—‘‘ My Wanderings in 
the Balkans.’’ By Dudley Heathcote. 21s. (Hutchin- 
son.)—‘‘ Wanderings in the Middle East.” By A. Sloan. 


18s. (Hutchinson.) 


rdeaux. ‘‘ A Story Teller’s Story.” By Sherwood Anderson. 
12s. 6d. net.g@ (Jonathan Cape.) 
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novelists and story-writers. Though living in the land of 
hustle, the home of the get-on-or-get-out philosophy, Mr. 
Sherwood Anderson practises leisureliness and serenity, and 
is determined to take his own time to do his own job. He 
never shouts to keep you awake. If you should care to nod 
and drowse over his long recital, the author will not mind. 
He doesn’t particularly want you to listen ; any inattention 
on your part will not prevent his soliloquising and dreaming 
aloud. Accordingly, it becomes a point of honour with us 
to keep broad awake. 

I do not recall any other book which goes on so un- 
perturbedly as this, nor any of which I have felt so reluctant 
to miss a word. In its careful neglect of form, perhaps it 
resembles only Joseph Conrad’s ‘‘ A Personal Record ”’ ; 
and jealous though one may be of any challenge to Conrad’s 
pre-eminence, could it truthfully be said that Sherwood 
Anderson’s reminiscences are less fascinating ? 

His attitude toward present-day America is defined with 
no hesitancy : 

““ Haven’t we Americans built enough railroads and factories, 
haven’t we made our cities large enough and dirty and noisy 
enough, haven’t we been giving ourselves to surface facts long 
enough ? Let us away with the fact of existence, for the 
moment at least. You, the reader, are to imagine yourself 
sitting under a tree with me on a summer afternoon ; or, better 
yet, lying with me in the sweet smelling hay in an Ohio barn. 
We shall let our fancies loose, lie to ourselves if you please. Let 
us not question each other too closely.”’ 

Mr. Anderson has already soliloquised for a hundred pages 
or so when he addresses his reader thus. He goes on to 
soliloquise for a further three hundred and more pages. 
All manner of memories and fancies drift back and forth 
in his mind, and drift out through his lips, as it were. He 
tells us that his father was accustomed to “tour” the 
little village schools in the backwoods with a magic lantern 
show, and it may therefore be appropriate to speak of 
Sherwood Anderson’s memories as a series of dissolving 
views which, though individually impermanent, together 
create a lasting mental impression. The author’s father 
is as real a literary creation as Mr. Micawber or Meredith’s 
Richmond Roy: the element of fact that enters in is no 
doubt as large and as little in all three instances. It is 
far from easy to escape from the haunting memory of old 
Anderson, who told interminable stories of his Civil War 
adventures, in lonely farm-houses o’ winter nights—and, 
indeed, o’ summer days too. His son makes him the most 
memorable figure in the book, for was it not from his 
inveterate habit of romancing—a sort of innocent lying— 
that there came Sherwood’s itch to be a storyteller? And 
of how he became one, and of his days and dreams, and of 
the men and women among whom he moved, these pages 
tell. A unique and altogether delightful book, original as 
to its structure; and as to its style, ninety-nine per cent. 
Sherwood Anderson, with one per cent. of George Moore, 
Balzac, Maupassant, Conrad and Benvenuto Cellini, mixed. 


A. C. Warp. 


HIROSHIGE.* 


When I was a schoolboy of fourteen, and never dreamt 
that Art would occupy any serious place in my life, I was 
lucky enough to pick up two Japanese colour-prints for 
eighteenpence apiece. They were the first art purchases 
I ever made, the only real bargains I have ever secured in 
my life, and they have given me the most lasting satisfac- 
tion. I have lived with them for thirty-five years, and 
with the passing of time they have grown to me ever dearer 
and more precious. The Japanese dealer in curios from 
whom I bought them told me these colour-prints were by 
Hiroshige, and he spoke the truth. 

I had extraordinary good luck. I had bought one of 
the famous “ Thirty-six Views of Mount Fuji’’; the 
other, which has ever been my favourite, was the ‘‘ Awa-no 
Naruto,” described by the Japanese poet Yone Noguchi as 


‘“a piece of poem in picture, where the whirlpools of the strait, 
large and small, now rising and then falling in perfect rhythm, 


* “ The Colour-Prints of Hiroshige.’’ By Edward F. Strange. 
£3 3s. (Cassells.) 


Siberian 
And Other Folk=-Tales 


By C. FILLINGHAM COXWELL 
£2 2s. net 


Gg, Primitive literature of thirty-five races distributed in 
the Empire of the Tsars, comprising 295 stories with 
notes, a full bibliography and a copious index. 


MY DISILLUSIONMENT 
IN RUSSIA 


By EMMA GOLDMAN 
With Introduction by REBECCA WEST 
6/- net 


Miss Goldman lived and worked with the Revolu- 

tionists, in the interests of the Revolution, for two 
years. Her book is not so much a criticism as a description 
and an analysis. 


In Kentish Pilgrim Land 


Its Ancient Roads and Shrines 
Written and Illustrated by WILLIAM COLES FINCH 
10/6 net 


Gg, The area under ccnsideration is ‘‘ The Holy Land of 
Great Britain; here were the temples and her gods, 
the graves of her chiefs, the scene of her last struggles 
against the Saxons,” 


LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY, 
3, TUDOR STREET, E.C.4 


Get Your Novel Criticised 


Let a successful author (who is also reader to a well-known firm of London 
publishers) read your novel before you offer it for publication. 

For a moderate fee the Regent Institute will furnish you with an illuminat- 
ing, constructive criticism, and advise you with regard to placing. 
Write to-day for particulars of this servic.—THE REGENT 

INSTITUTE (Dept. 93H), 13, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


LITERARY. 
200 CASH for First Nevel, Short Stories, Poems. Full particulars 
post free. Address: Mr. ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 
29, Ludgate Hill, London. Tales for Children, Songs, Music, Essays, Films, 
Plays, also required. No reading fees (Established 1898.) 


AUTHORS’ MS. carefully typewritten. 
Many testimonials. 1/- per thousand words. 
Carbon ‘copy 3d. Allen, 5, Fairfield Road. 
Crouch End, N. 


OUR MSS. TYPED FREE from errors. Clear 
script, and beautiful paper. Satisfied clients 

in nine countries. Terms (cash with order) : Prose, 
10d. per 1,000 words; Verse, 2d. per 100 words; 
Plays, 1s. 6d. per 1,000 words (two colours). All 
Carbons 2d. per 1,000 words. AUTHORS’ AID 
SERVICE, (B), 203, Blenheim Street, Hull, Yorks. 


New poets bring new ideas, and new ideas invigor- 
ate the mind, creating in time a new world of 
thought. Forachange read these booklets by T. M. 


The Warrior of Mona, 6d. net 
The Nectar of Earth, 6d. net 
Wales, Fair Paradise, 6d. net 


DAVIES & SONS, Publishers, NEWTOWN, MONT. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly, carefully 

and accurately TYPEWRITTEN. 11d. per 
1,000 words. Carbon copy 34.—Miss M. Candy, 
10, Osney Crescent, Paignton, Devonshire. 
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are drawn suggestively and none the less distinctly. I see in 
it not only the natural phenomenon of the Awa Strait, but also 
the symbolism of life’s rise and fall, success and defeat.” 


In 1890 the name of Hiroshige meant nothing to me. 
Though a few artists in England and in France had begun 
to collect these colour-prints they were still so little 
esteemed, even in the country of their origin, that the 
present Premier of Japan, speaking in 1895 at a meeting 
of the Japan Society, informed his London audience that 
these pictures 
‘“ were only regarded as common prints in Japan. They cost 
about a penny or three-halfpence and were usually bought as 
presents for children. He was however gratified to learn that 
what in his country they thought lightly of was esteemed and 
sought after abroad.”’ 


Truly, as Mr. E. F. Strange says, ‘“‘we have moved 
a little since then’’! To-day Japanese collectors are 
zealously buying back from Europe fine examples of the 
colour-prints which the West was so wonderfully quick to 
appi2ciate. No Japanese painters have had so profound 
an influence on Western art as the two great landscape 
artists, Hokusai and Hiroshige. Of the last little has 
hitherto been known, and Mr. Strange’s admirable volume 
is the most complete biography of this artist that has yet 
appeared in any European language. Mr. Strange is well 
known not only as a leading authority on Japanese colour- 
prints generally, but also as the first European critic to 
maintain in face of much opposition that there was more 
than one Hiroshige. It has now been definitely established 
by irrefutable evidence that the original Hiroshige had two 
disciples, both of whom used his name, after the custom of 
Japan. 

Just as a European who decides to become a monk 
abandons his family name and assumes another when he 
enters the monastery, so a Japanese abandons his family 
name when he makes art his vocation, and receives a new 
name from his ‘master when he is considered to have 
emerged from the apprentice stage. Sometimes the whole 
name of the master was transmitted to the pupil—to the 
confusion of the historian—but more usually the practice 
was to give a part of the master’s name to the pupil. Thus 
the master Toyoharu named the two most gifted of his 
pupils Toyokuni and Toyohiro. The last was the master 
of Hiroshige, to whom he gave the second half of his name. 

The family name of Hiroshige was Tokutard Andé. He 
was born in 1797 and was the son of a member of the 
hikeshi-doshin or fire-police attached to the fire-brigade 
station on the bank of the Yayesugashi, in Yedo. His 
parentage therefore was humble but official, and following 
the custom of his class he also became a fire-policeman like 
his father. But having shown unusual skill in drawing 
even as a child of ten, at the age of fifteen he became the 
pupil, as an amateur, of Toyohiro. He progressed so 
rapidly that within a year his master gave him his diploma 
admitting him to membership of the Utagawa fraternity, 
and the artist name of Utagawa Hiroshige. This docu- 
ment, dated the equivalent of March oth, 1812, in Toyo- 
hiro’s own handwriting is (or was) in existence at Tokyo. 
But though now recognised as a designer of colour-prints, 
Hiroshige remained a fire-policeman until 1823. Before 
this date he had married and had a son, Nakajiro. When 
Hiroshige resigned from the fire brigade in 1823 his 
hereditary place was temporarily occupied by a kinsman, 
but in 1832 Nakajiro was thought old enough to fulfil the 
family duty, and he became a fire-policeman. Now at last 
Hiroshige felt free of official responsibility, and in this 
year (1832) he made the first of his many journeys in search 
of the picturesque. He journeyed from Yedo to Kyoto, 
along the Tokaido Road, and so produced his ‘ Views of 
the Fifty-three Stations of the Tokaido.’’ Soon after his 
troubles began. In 1840 his wife died, and in 1845 he lost 
his son also. Hiroshige married again, his second wife Yasu 
being twenty years his junior, and apparently a woman of 
doubtful character. By her he had no son, but he had a 
daughter Tatsu who seems to have taken after her mother. 
Now one of the most cherished traditions of the Japanese 
is the maintenance of the family succession, and since the 


direct line had failed, Hiroshige adopted as son the most 
able of his pupils, for whom he had the greatest affection. 
The family name of this pupil was Suzuki Chinpei; he 
was born in 1826 and also belonged to a fire-police family. 
Hiroshige took Suzuki Chinpei into his household, gave him 
his daughter Tatsu as wife and the artist-name of Shigenobu. 
This is the artist known as Hiroshige II. 

The extent to which master and pupil collaborated is 
still a matter of controversy, but it seems highly probable 
that as he grew older Hiroshige spent more and more time 
in travelling to make sketches of the scenery he adored, 
and left Shigenobu at home to prepare from his sketches 
drawings for the use of the wood-engraver. It must be 
remembered by the way that the Japanese colour-print is 
the product of three separate craftsmen—the artist who 
furnishes the original design, the engraver who cuts the 
wood blocks, and the printer who prints the proof from the 
blocks. In many of the Hiroshige prints we may safely 
assume that four pairs of hands were concerned. From 
Mr. Strange I learn that there exists an original sketch of 
the Awa rapids by Hiroshige I—‘‘ one of the most brilliant 
and exquisite of all his little shorthand notes of Nature ’’— 
but there is little doubt that my beloved print was executed 
from a drawing made by Shigenobu (Hiroshige II) after 
this sketch. That I feel does not make it any the less a 
true ‘‘ Hiroshige,’’ for Yone Noguchi penetrates to the 
heart of the matter when he says: 

‘‘It is my opinion that there was only one Hiroshige. I say 
this because in old Japan . . . the individual personality was 
not recognised, and when an artist adopted the name of Hiroshige 
by merit and general consent, it meant that he grew at once 
incarnated with it. ... I prefer to regard Hiroshige as the 
title of artistic merit since it has ceased in fact to be an 
individuality.”’ 

For more than twenty years Hiroshige I was the disciple 
of Toyohiro; Shigenobu worked loyally with his master 
till Hiroshige died in 1858. At the time of his death the 
master had another pupil to whom he gave the name of 
Shigemasa, but since this artist was only seventeen in 1858 
he is not likely to have had much influence on the work 
produced about that time in Hiroshige’s studio. His later 
work proves him to have been a designer far inferior to 
Shigenobu. But the heir of Hiroshige, Mr. Strange tells us, 
was ‘‘ an ugly man, with square-shaped, pock-marked face.”’ 
Shigemasa, on the other hand, was “‘ younger, better-look- 
ing and much favoured by women.’ Shigenobu, who 
according to all contemporary evidence was a very honest 
man free from dissolute habits, evidently found his domestic 
situation unendurable. One morning he quietly left his 
home before breakfast, taking with him the seals he had 
inherited from his master, and joined an amateur who had 
been an old friend of Hiroshige. He divorced his wife 
Tatsu, who afterwards married Shigemasa. Thereafter 
both pupils claimed the title of ‘‘ Hiroshige II,’’ but this 
belongs rightfully to Shigenobu, and Shigemasa is now 
alluded to as Hiroshige III.” 

The latter end of Shigenobu was sad. Though he had 
the honour of being invited to contribute to the Japanese 
section of the Paris Exhibition of 1867—and so was one of 
the first Japanese artists to exhibit in Europe—he had 
little success, and after working under various names was 
reduced, partly as a result of the Meiji revolution which 
affected all popular artists, to decorating lanterns, kites 
and tea-boxes fora living. Shigenobu died in great poverty 
in 1869. Shigemasa lived on till 1894. 

Hiroshige, happiest of all three in his life as in his art, 
composed a farewell sonnet as he lay dying at the ripe age 
of sixty-two: 

Eastern City 
I leave. And—without a brush— 
To see new scenes 
I take the long road 
That leads to the distant West.” 

As Mr. Strange observes, ‘his farewell poem was 
prophetic.”’ It was the high distinction of Hiroshige to be, 
as one of his fellow-countrymen has said, ‘the only 
Japanese painter who proved himself an absolute faithful 
interpreter of the native scenery.’’ But he was more than 
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Spain in a Two-Seater 
By HALFORD ROSS, Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


A light-hearted record of a motor tour in Spain, combining anecdote 
and adventure with practical information. Illustrated with map and 
40 picturesque sketches made by the author. 


Patience 


By BENJAMIN VALLOTTON, translated by Mrs. 
ALLINGHAM, with a Preface by HILAIRE BELLOC. | 

About 7s. 6d. net 
The story of Froidevaux and his conquest of pain. A true and marvel- 
lous tale which has reached its 21st thousand in France. 


On the Panel: General Practice 


as a Career 
By a PANEL DOCTOR. About 6s. net 


Critical Essays 


By OSBERT BURDETT, author of The Beardsley 
Period. 6s. or 7s. 6d. net 


Essays on literary and other topics, ranging from ‘“‘ The 
Art of Mr. Chaplin ”’ to John Gay.” 


Poems, 1909-1925 
By T. S. ELIOT. About 7s. 6d. net 


Mr. Eliot is the most influential poet, as well as critic, of his generation. 
This volume will contain all his verse, so far published, which he wishes 
to preserve. 


The Isles of Fear: The Truth 
about the Philippines 


By KATHERINE MAYO. With a Preface by 


LIONEL CuRTIS. About 15s. net 
The problem of Philippine ‘‘ self-government "” : a deeply moving, even 
tragic, k. 


FICTION 7s. 6d. net each 
They Want their Wages | 


By HARRY COLINDALE. 


Industrial conflict, Scottish feudalism, idealism on the rocks of human 
nature—make this well-told story of singular topical interest. 


A Flower in Rain 
By LIONEL G. SHORT. 


A quiet and moving picture of a girl who found herself through suffering. 


Refugees in England 


By H. J. PROUMEN. Translated by Mrs. ALLINGHAM, 
with a Preface by HENRI BARBUSSE. 
A story of Belgian refugees in England during the war. 


Siren 
By C. KAY SCOTT. 


A novel of very great originality and force: the fate of a woman who 
took the world for her lover. 


Cobbler, Cobbler, and other 
Stories 


By C. H. WARREN. 
Short stories of a singularly picturesque and telling quality. 


Elnovia 


By GEOFFREY FABER. Illustrated by GEORGE 
MORROW. 


A deft and amusing satire on life as the novelists see it. 


28-29, SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, W.C.2 


LIBRARY 


LIMITED EDITIONS 
EACH 63/- NET 


YACHTS AND YACHTING IN ; 
CONTEMPORARY ART 

B.Heckstall-Smith. 1,000 numbered copiesonly 

ADVENTURES BY SEA, FROM 

ART OF OLD TIME 

Basil Lubbock. Prefatory Sonnets by John & 

Masefield. 1,750 numbered copies only } 

OLD ENGLISH SPORTING BOOKS 
Ralph Nevill. 1,500 numbered copies only 


“THE STUDIO” SPECIAL 3 
NU MBERS 
Wrappers 7/6 net. Cloth 10/6 net 
VENICE, PAST AND PRESENT § 
ART AND PUBLICITY: FINE g 
PRINTING AND DESIGN 
CONTEMPORARY FIGURE- 
PAINTERS (Ready late October) 
SPANISH PAINTING 
JOSEF ISRAELS 
THE NEW BOOK ILLUSTRATION 
IN FRANCE 
FIGURE PAINTING IN WATER- 
COLOURS 
BRITISH MARINE PAINTING 
DECORATIVE ART, 1925, “THE 
STUDIO” YEAR BOOK 


“THE STUDIO” 
MONOGRAPHS 


Royal 4to, Paper boards. Each §,- net 
MODERN MASTERS OF ETCHING 


Twelve large mounted photogravure plates 
1. Frank Brangwyn, R.A. 2. James McBey. & 
3. Anders Zorn. 4. J. L. Forain. 5. Sir Frank &% 
Short, R.A., P.R.E. 6. Frank W. Benson. 2 
7. Sir David Cameron, R.A. 


MASTERS OF PAINTING 


Twelve large mounted plates in colours 
1. Pieter de Hoogh 2. Antoine Watteau. 


THE ART OF GREECE 
By Prof. E. A. Gardner, Litt.D., etc. (of 
the University of London). A compact yet 
authoritative review of a great artistic period of 
the past, written by an acknowledged expert 
and profusely illustrated. Bound in cloth. 
Convenient size, 8} x 6} in. Price 10/6 net i 
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this, for Hiroshige interpreted Nature, as Mr. Strange 
finely says, ‘‘ in terms, not of the old Chinese philosophy, 
but of common humanity.’’ That is why he is universal 
in his appeal, why Europe perceived his genius sooner than 
did the aristocratically-minded connoisseurs of Japan. 
With gratitude for the beauties he has shown us and the 
lofty sentiments he has so wonderfully expressed, we 
repeat with Mr. Strange, Hiroshige ‘‘ has indeed come to 
the West.” 

Given a format worthy of the scholarly text, this hand- 
some volume evokes only one regret, namely that the 
colour plates—otherwise excellent—should have been 
printed on thick, highly-glazed paper which inevitably 
destroys the character of the original. Mr. Noguchi’s 
volumes, printed in Japan, show how colour-prints can and 
should be produced, and it is high time British publishers 
learnt that super-calendered paper is as unnecessary for 
the better sort of colour reproduction as it is—happily— 


unenduring. FRANK RUTTER. 


SIR EDMUND GOSSE’S “ SILHOUETTES.”* 


The vivacity of Sir Edmund Gosse must be a perpetual 
marvel to his readers. Age seems to have had no power 
to cramp his pen or to limit his zest in life and literature. 
But have we any right to speak of age in respect of a man 
so young in spirit? Some half-dozen years ago, at a 
time when most authors with such a record of work as his 
behind them might have felt justified in permitting them- 
selves rest and leisure, he gaily embarked on a new and 
strenuous adventure. Extensive as had been his achieve- 
ments in verse, biography and criticism—he has now nearly 
thirty volumes to his credit—his writings had always given 
the impression of being composed in unhurried ease. 
Suddenly he plunged into the hurly-burly of modern 
journalism and undertook the responsibility of contribut- 
ing week by week to a London newspaper a causerie or 
book review, usually not far from two columns in length. 
And the pledge which he might have seemed too rashly to 
have given he has consistently honoured right up to date. 
Every week-end, save during one holiday month in the year 
or some rare interval of indisposition, subscribers to the 
Sunday Times have been able to count on finding in their 
favourite journal an article signed ‘‘ Edmund Gosse’”’ to 
serve as relish to their Sunday breakfast. The regularity 
of the effort might seem surprising enough, but there is 
more in the feat than that. When some of our men of 
letters address themselves to a newspaper audience, it is 
only too evident that they have stooped to conquer a new 
public. There is no such change noticeable in Sir Edmund 
Gosse’s style. The writer to whom we owe that modern 
classic, ‘‘ Father and Son,” the biographer of Congreve 
and Gray, and Donne and Swinburne, the interpreter of 
French and Northern literature can afford to print every- 
thing to which he puts his name in the weekly press. 

No signs of slovenliness or haste are to be discovered for 
example in his new volume of “ Silhouettes’; they are 
worthy of the hand that offered us ‘‘ French Profiles’ or 
‘Critical Kit-kats.”” The same breadth of scholarship 
and balance in judgment, the old graceful phrasing and 
happy wit, the rich stock of anecdote and reminiscence are 
still at our service, and with them I think we can note, 
instead of the jaded air too many of our younger reviewers 
show after constant application, a sense of freedom and 
increased facility, as though in his Sunday pulpit Sir 
Edmund Gosse had found an opportunity for intimate 
conversation hitherto missing, as though the reaction of a 
wide circle of readers had helped him to a greater fluency 
without impairing in the least degree his literary conscience 
or his standard of values. These new essays of his—for 
essays they are in miniature—appear so abundantly alive, 
so devoid of any suggestion of fatigue. 

Any journalist who picks up a collection of papers such 
as this turns first instinctively to articles styled after 


* “ Silhouettes.’’ By Sir Edmund Gosse, C.B. 8s. 6d. net. 
(Heinemann.) 


familiar names—to sections headed Lyly, Wycherley, 
Cameens, The Last of the Romans (Claudian), The Sorrows 
of Ovid, Théodore de Banville, Louis Couperus, Shelley’s 
Widow, Lafcadio Hearn and The Brother of the Brontés, 
and might wonder, if the critic were not an Edmund Gosse, 
whether he will be treated to things old or new. A glance 
at the Wycherley article, with its reference to the gaiety 
of French Protestants when in conference at Charenton and 
its incidental plea for the Puritans, will be proof enough for 
him that here we have no perfunctory reviewing, and indeed 
every one of these studies of dead celebrities tells a ‘‘ story,” 
to quote one of the catchwords of the new journalism. 
I like best in this series, however, the critic’s championship 
of the ‘‘ angel-sisters ’’ of Haworth, and in particular of 
Emily Bronté, against the absurd notion that Branwell 
was the genius of the family and was unfairly robbed of 
the authorship of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights ’’ ; and it is pleasant 
to note in this connection that Sir Edmund Gosse makes 
his points without casting a single stone at the poor wretch 
who seems to have claimed fame at his sister’s expense. 
Next the expert will pass, hoping for autobiographical 
touches and in no danger of being disappointed, to the 
papers in which such old literary acquaintances of the 
critic are described as Andrew Lang, Leslie Stephen, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, W. D. Howells and Mr. George Saints- 
bury. His discretion reveals itself at its best in his 
handling of Mrs. Ward. Very amusing is the way in which 
he catches himself up when he thinks he has used in- 
advertently too strong a phrase, and adds a milder alterna- 
tive. Thus he remarks: ‘“ Her lack of humour betrayed 
her, as the years went on, to a sort of pontifical self- 
assurance or, it may be more simply said, to a lack of 
sympathy with forms of thought and fancy which had not 
yet secured academic authority.’’ Both to Andrew Lang 
and to Leslie Stephen he pays most generous tributes, and 
in his article on the former he quotes a droll tale of two 
poets which he believes has not up to now been published. 
It tells of Wordsworth’s meeting Tom Moore in the drawing- 
room of Leigh Hunt and saying to him, ‘‘ You have written 
a great deal of elegant verse, Mr. Moore, but we should 
scarcely call it poetry, should we?’’ To which Moore 
tactfully replied, ‘“‘ Oh, certainly not, Mr. Wordsworth, 
certainly not.”” Sir Edmund Gosse adds: ‘‘ Wordsworth 
was a little inclined to think that no one would get into 
heaven but himself.” 

But the gem of this book is the essay which deals with 
another Moore, Mr. George Moore to wit, and gently chaffs 
him about his carpet and his clock, and the imaginary 
interviews the recluse of Ebury Street conducted in a recent 
book with some of his contemporaries, one Edmund Gosse 
among the number. Irony has never taken a more genial 
form. 

Students of ‘‘ Silhouettes,’ however, should not be 
daunted by the least promising of its author’s chapter 
headings. ‘‘ The Sin of Witchcraft’’ for instance, and 
‘“ A Spanish Mystic ’”’ read more like romances than sober 
reviews, and behind the non-committal title of ‘‘ Morals 
and Manners ’’ will be found a most exhilarating defence of 
Lord Chesterfield. Exhilarating in fact is the word for 
this book. Let us not talk of ‘‘ anno domini”’ in relation 
to Sir Edmund Gosse. 

F. G. BeTTaAny. 


Hovel Hotes. 


OH, THE BRAVE MUSIC! By Richard Blaker. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

This remarkable book fulfils the promise of the author's 
first novel, ‘‘ The Voice in the Wilderness.’’ Here, again, 
the incident-plot is slender enough: Captain Tyson, re- 
tiring from the Merchant Service, goes into trade; he 
succeeds, stumbles, is recovering ; meanwhile his wife does 
nothing, and hisson has grown up. Thatisall—not“ plot ”’ 
enough, by cheaper standards, for the shortest short 
story. But there is something richer—characterisation. 
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A. M. PHILPOT 


SOME AUTUMN BOOKS 
The Tcheka: The Red Inquisition 


By GEORGE POPOFF. 

The first separate and full account, based on personal experience and 
first-hand information, of the atrocious methods of the “‘ Tcheka,”’ or 
Extraordinary Commission, the secret police organisation which is the 
real ruler of Bolshevist Russia. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 


Suburb ALLAN MONKHOUSE, author of “ My 
Daughter Helen,’’ etc. 
Delightful sketches of the life and personalities of a residential suburb 
of a great English city, by the well-known North Country novelist and 
dramatist. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


My Permitted Say 
By BASIL MACDONALD HASTINGS. 
A collection of essays, humorous and philosophic, in which this popular 
author’s many admirers will recognise all his known versatility and 
deftness of touch. Crown 8v2. With Frontispiece. 6s. net 


100 Second Best Poems 
Chosen by C. LEWIS HIND. 
The following quotation from ‘‘ The Amazing Marriage,” by George 
Meredith, which appears on the title page, aptly describes the quality 
of these verses: ‘‘She does not rank among beautiful women. She 
has her moments for outshining them.” 2s. 6d. net 


Arthur Symons: A Critical Stud 
By T. EARLE WELBY, author of “‘A Popular 
History of English Poetry.” 
The first comprehensive critical study of this distinguished poet and 


New Autumn Novels 


Ver 


THE LAUGHING HEART 


By BEATRICE SHEEPSHANKS Crown 8vo. 

Cloth, 7s. 6d. net Ready September 28th 

In her new novel, Mrs. Sheepshanks more than fulfils 
the great promise shown in “‘ Robinetta.”’ 


“*A Novel of Exquisite Irony” 


THE OLDEST PROFESSION 
By GEORGE C. FOSTER Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net Ready September 30th 
A dramatic and moving story of an English family 
before the war, during the war and after the war, 
dominated by the personality of an unforgettable 
woman. 


BLUE MOONS 


By G. B. NEWCOMEN- Crown 8vo. Cloth, 

7s. 6d. net Ready early October 

A spirited and sophisticated novel of Anglo-Indian 

life, shot through and through with the charm and 

witchery of the East. It has a haunting emotional 
appeal, and throbs with life. 


OURSELVES 


By R. T. REGENT Crown 8vo. PP sega pA Uniform in appearance with ‘‘ The Collected Works of 
A modern novel of distinction, in which the emotional Symons. 5 illustrations and ¢ 


interest is intense, and the note of up-to-dateness 
predominant. A biting commentary on the times. 


NOT AT NIGHT 


Selected and arranged by CHRISTINE CAMPBELL 

THOMSON Crown 8vo, 2s. net Ready early October 

A collection of the year’s Best Stories of the Weird, 

the Supernatural and the Fantastic. They will make 
you afraid. 


Also in Demand 
THE PLASTIC AGE 


By PERCY MARKS Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo, 
3s. Od. net 
Books by Walter De La Mare 


THE RIDDLE and other STORIES 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net 


DING-DONG BELL 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, 5s. net 


THE THREE MULLA-MULGARS 
With a new series of Illustrations by J. A. SHEP- 
HERD Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net Also an 
Edition-de-Luxe, 42s. 


The Last Years of Rodin 


By MARCELLE TIREL. Introduction by JUDITH 
CLADEL. 
“‘ Gives us a much more credible and intimate picture of the man than we 
have had before.""—-Times Literary Supplement 
“ An amazing book of revelations."’-—Liverpool Daily Courier 

Imperial 16mo. 4 tlustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


A. M. PHILPOT, LTD., 69, Great Russell Street, W.C.1 


Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 
NEW BOOK BY MR. JOHN OXENHAM 


THE HIDDEN YEARS 


By JOHN OXENHAM 
Crown 8vo. §s, net. 

The interest aroused by Mr. John Oxenham’s “ The 
Cedar Box,"’ which was published last autumn, has 
impelled him to tell the story of the Boyhood, Youth, 
and early Manhood of Jesus. 

It is an imaginative reconstruction of those parts of 
the Life as to which we have little or no authentic 
evidence. 


Poetry 


GRASMERE WORDSWORTH 
Edited by JOHN HAWKE F’cap 8vo. 
THE DESIRE OF THE MOTH 


By W. H. HAMILTON Paper Boards, 3s. 6d. net 


Just published 
POEMS AND SONGS 


Selected by the editor of ‘‘ Grasmere Wordsworth,” 
representing the most beautiful verse from Shakespeare 
to Wordsworth. F’cap 8vo, 6s net. In the press 

A Modern Classic 


HOW ENGLAND IS GOVERNED 
By the RT. HON. C. F. G. MASTERMAN, P.C. 
New, Cheap and Abridged Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 

3s. 6d. net 


The Later Correspondence of 


Lord John Russell, 1840-1878 


Edited by G. P. GOOCH. [In October 
With portraits. 2 volumes. 8vo. 32s, net 


Henry Montagu Butler 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 1886-1918 


A Memoir by his son, J. R. M. BUTLER 
With 8 illustrations. 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. [Jn October 


Memoirs of the Verney Family 
During the Seventeenth Century 


Compiled from the Papers and Illustrated by the 
Portraits at Claydon House 


N.B.—If you are interested in Education, ask for a 
list of the Elementary Science Primers. General 


Editor, W. Campbell Brown, M.A., F.C.P. By FRANCES PARTHENOPE VERNEY and - 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION MARGARET M. VERNEY és 
TurrpD EDITION, in Two volumes oa 

With 24 portraits. Crown 8vo. 21s, net. - 

SELWYN & BLOUNT, Ltd. = 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. . 


21, York Buildings, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


39, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Reading Mr. Bleker, one feels continually that he has 
not merely observed life in general, but is getting at 
oneself, which is, I think, the ultimate and infallible test of 
a book’s truth. Further, his realism is strengthened at 
every point by an unusual command of technical detail. 
He is not content, as other novelists, with a vague assurance 
that his hero’s business ‘‘ prospers’’; he shows how. He 
can quote cost- and selling-prices, whether of old wood in 
English seaports, cabbages in Hampshire, or fruit in 
Calcutta. He knows how many bags of washing come 
ashore from a liner of how much tonnage; what sort of 
people deal with them, and on what terms; also the 
various ways in which such folk may go smash. He is 
not afraid to commit himself to figures. ‘‘ He knows ’’— 
to quote the poet who inspires his title—‘‘ about it all, he 
knows, he knows!’ Half the book’s power lies in its 
sympathetic and selective use of all this knowledge, the 
other half in the sheer faith of the author in his characters. 
“Guts ’’ count, as Tyson himself would say. The strong 
man is down, but never out. His creator leaves us 
confident. 


SEGELFOSS-TOWN. By Knut-Hamsun. 2 vols. 12s. 
(Constable.) 


In “ Segelfoss-Town’’ Knut-Hamsun continues the 
story of decay he began in “ Children of the Age.’’ With 
Willatz Holmsen IV, last of his race, the virtue of the old 
feudal authority is gone; this sophisticated young owner 
of the Manor can knock down an insolent workman, but 
he commands no traditional respect. Poor old Holmen- 
graa, “‘ King Tobias ”’ as he was once called, is plain Tobias 
now; the fairy prince who gave the town a mill and a 
telegraph office, and endowed it with wealth and self- 
importance, cringes before the modern proletariat which 
his exploitation has created ; his workmen taunt him with 
lurking amorously round the cottages at nightfall; they 
rant against capital, and abuse his credit at the local 
stores. It is the day, not of the landlord, not even of the 
merchant, but of the shop-keeper ; and little Theodore of 
Bua, with his uncanny insight into the feckless minds of 
the people from whom he is sprung, supplies them with 
hair -combs 
and tinned 
meat, mar- 
garine and 
flags; he uses 
the very 
occasion of 
father’s 
funeral to in- 
troduce a 
fashion (and 
a trade) in 
tomb - stones. 
Not a man in 
Segelfoss but 
has learnt 
avidity and 
ingratitude ; 
not a man but 
scorns to use 
his hands. 
The return to 
the simple 
life—the idyl- 
lic, animal life 
of ‘ Growth 
of the Soil” 
is the obvious 
remedy — and 
the author's; 
but alas! 
these extollers 
of manual 
labour always 
betray them- 
selves. Or 


The Home of Mrs. 
Edith Wharton 
whose latest novel, ‘‘The Mother's Recompense ” 
(Appleton), is proving one ot the most successful of 
her books. 


will Knut-Hamsun show that there exists a beauty of the 
spirit other than that begotten in proximity to the soil ? 
How else to explain Baardsen, telegraphist and artist, 
ne’er-do-well and aristocrat—Baardsen who falls in love 
with a strolling actress and talks with a cobbler of heroic 
death ? Baardsen after his wanderings may indeed have 
found rest in Segelfoss; but Baarsden was never meant 
to use his hands, except to play the ‘cello. Through this, 
the only character in the book not vitiated by civilisation, 
but brought thereby to a kind of wilful sweetness, a fool- 
hardy and incalculable goodness, ‘‘ Segelfoss-Town ’’ gains 
coherence and dignity ; and thus at one stroke is shattered 
the author’s formidable structure of evidence against 
artificial ’’ progress. 


GORDON BLAKE. By Rose Wilder Lane. 7s. 6d. (Thornton 
Butterworth.) 


That this story of a boy who has been reared in poverty 
and yet rises to literary fame is based on the career of Jack 
London cannot be doubted, for the writer forestalled Mrs. 
London’s memoir of her gifted husband with an unofficial 
biography in which she relates certain incidents that are 
now transferred almost without alteration or disguise to 
the novel. We can hardly congratulate Mrs. Lane, there- 
fore, on that account ; for the taste seems to be question- 
able which allows an author to make use, as she has done, of 
the most interesting phases in the life of one who has not 
yet been dead ten years. Still, we do not happen to live 
in an age of perfect taste, so what odds? Asa story, how- 
ever, apart from any question of literary ethics, ‘‘ Gordon 
Blake’’ earns a certain degree of commendation. The 
first part of it, in which the boy’s struggle is described, is 
as effective as might be expected when the narrator has 
earnestly studied ‘‘ John Barleycorn,”’ ‘‘ Tales of the Fish 
Patrol ’’ and ‘‘ The Valley of the Moon.’”’ Mrs. Lane does 
not succeed half so well in the chapters dealing with Gordon 
Blake’s maturity. She jumps from incident to incident, 
avoiding all preparation for them through analysis of the 
mental states that have led to the outward happening. 
Blake’s matrimonial troubles are recounted simply in film 
fashion, and consequently they are not always plausible. 
The book is one which those Jack London lovers who are 
aware of the facts underlying the narrative cannot resist 
reading—for there is nothing relating to his remarkable 
personality that they are willing to miss—but they will 
read it with only a morbid interest. 


THE BAKER’S CART. 


By Gerald Bullett. 
(Bodley Head.) 


7s. 6d. 

In quality and artistic execution these stories remind 
one strongly of the work of the late Katherine Mansfield. 
There is the same sensitiveness to fine shades of emotion, 
and in ‘“‘ The Baker’s Cart’’ at least Mr. Bullett employs 
the Mansfieldian device of making a vividly described 
object the peg upon which to hang a story that is slender 
in point and rich in atmosphere; the child’s toy, the 
workshop in which it is made, and which forms the “‘ escape ”’ 
of the child’s father from a conjugal cloud, the joy of the 
child at the unexpected gift and her jealous mother’s shy 
efforts to make her sacrifice it, are all intensely imagined 
and delicately rendered. Yet such is the effect of Mr. 
Bullett’s narrative, clever and finished as it is, that one’s 
final impression is that the story did not happen except in 
Mr. Bullett’s mind. He has not yet the power of creating 
a perfect illusion. He is at his best in a rather bewildering 
vein of fantasy. ‘‘ The Renewal of Youth”’ is a quaint 
story about a literary man who suddenly became young in 
spirit ; the air of bemused tolerance with which he regards 
the masterpieces of his nonage and the naive eagerness 
with which he recites to his literary executor the trashy 
poetry of his late, bad manner are deliciously done. But 
neither this story nor ‘“‘ The Last Days of Mr. Percy 
Binnacle,’’ which describe the adventures of a man whose 
legs survived a fatal accident, are quite convincing as 
fantasies, and these certainly lack the jolliness which one 
rather expects to go with this kind of fantasy. It is for 
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their subtle art, and for the things which Mr. Bullett says 
by the way in them, that these stories compel admiration, 
but they are rather of the head than of the heart ; except 
perhaps in the case of ‘‘ Three Sundays,’ which is an 
obviously deeply felt study of a child’s hatred of a step- 
mother. ‘‘ The Dark House "’ doesn't quite come off; its 
idea of a man lured by a psychic infatuation which reaches 
him from first one woman and then another is excellent, 
but here again the mysticism is mental rather than spiritual, 
and one reads it to the involved end for the sheer pleasure 
of Mr. Bullett’s masterly narrative. 


GRAFTED STOCK. By M. J. Stuart. 


7s. 6d. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


The sub-title of this novel announces that “it is the 
story of the prodigal son, taken up after the return and 
dealing with the after-effects of the absent years,’ but 
one is rather puzzled to find any real evidence of the 
hero’s prodigality. He is a typical, breezy, good-natured 
Englishman, sprung from Conservative, landowning stock, 
and his motive in emigrating to the wilds of Morocco 
appears to be nothing worse than a wholesome desire for 
adventure. While abroad he contracts a ‘‘ temporary’ 
although perfectly legal marriage with a native woman, 
whom he divorces, in a manner also entirely within the 
native law. Returning to England, he renews an early 
love for his cousin, whom he marries. But instead of 
settling down to the life of a country squire, he persuades 
his wife to return with him to the land where his wild oats 
were sown. The native woman reappears, and there is 
naturally 2 rumpus. This is the gist of a story which is 
eadable enough and full of picturesque and dramatic 
incident. 


LITTLE DRESSMAKERS IN LOVE, By Yoi Maraini. 6s. 
(Methuen.) 


The modern Italian work-girl is very much like any 
other work-girl underneath her olive skin, and these stories 
about her loves and sorrows are all very similar, although in 
each case a very real human problem is vividly presented. 
“ Rose-Pink ”’ tells of how a work-girl, visiting a fashionable 
client, succumbs to the atmosphere of ease and luxury 
around her and, while waiting to be attended to, drinks 
a liqueur and falls asleep in the bedroom, with compromising 
results which however end happily. ‘‘ Life’s Rewards ”’ is 
a poignant study of a girl of the working classes who kept 
her lover waiting too long. In each story the aim is to 
show the contrast between working and playing conditions, 
between one class and another, between fascist and 
communist. The authoress has a light, intriguing style, 
and she knows how to give the simplest romance a twist 
which makes it like none another. 


LIGHTNIN’. By Frank Bacon. 3s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Those who saw the American play, ‘‘ Lightnin’,’’ at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre will be interested to know that Mr. 
Frank Bacon (joint dramatist with Winchell Smith) has 
now written the story “‘ after the play of the same name,’ 
reversing the usual process of which “‘ Tess ’’ at the moment 
is an example. He includes four full-page illustrations 
taken from the play, and has provided “ a full-length novel 
at a popular price.” Mr. Horace Hodges’s study of 
Lightnin’ Bill Jones was, as a character study, one of the 
successes of the year. The lovable old boaster, Lightnin’, 
whose frailties were all of the most human, is a pleasant 
acquaintance either on the stage or off it, and how he— 
apparently so feckless—and John Marvin outwitted the 
villainous schemes of two adepts in sharp practice makes 
quite a pleasing dénowement. There is humour in the plot. 


THE SLAVE SHIP. By Mary Johnston. 7s.6d. (Thornton 
Butterworth.) 


The author of many successful novels since she first 
won to wide popularity with ‘‘ By Order of the Company,” 
Miss Mary Johnston has with ‘‘ The Slave Ship’’ made a 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
AUTUMN BOOKS 


THOUGHTS ON HUNTING, and other Matters 


By Rosert Smitn Surtees and Joun Jorrocks. With illustrations 
by Geo. Dennotm ARMOUR 
Contains selections of the writings of Surtees which have lain forgotten 
and unrecognised. The journal is pure Jorrocks and shows Jorrocks in 
the role of a poet. His description of travel by coach enlighens us on the 
discomforts experienced even in the Golden Age of the Road. 


THE SCOTTISH SALMON: Its Life History 


_By W. J. M. Menzies, Assistant Inspector of Salmon Fisheries, 
Fishery Board for Scotland. (in the press) 21/- net 


ENGLISH CARAVANNERS IN THE WILD 
WEST (The Old Pioneers’ Trail) 


By Gertrupve E. Metcatre-Saaw. With illustrations. 

Caravanning is not practised in the States, so when the authoress and 
her two daughters set out in a caravan from Los Angeles to cross the 
Continent by the romantic Old Pioneers’ Trail all sorts and conditions 
of people prophesied disaster. The unknown difficulties of 2.700 miles 
were surmounted, and the journey successfully accomplished. This 
unique adventure is described with a graphic pen, and the interest of the 
narrative is enhanced by sketches in colour and black-and-white drawings 
done on the spot. (In the press) 


SANGSCHAW 5/- net 
By Hucu M’D1armip. 

Of the poems in this book, the majority have been translated into 
French by Professor Denis Saurat, of the University of Bordeaux, 
and his translations formed part of articles on contemporary Scottish 
literature contributed by him to La Revue Anglo-Americaine and 
Marsvas. 


FICTION 
COOMBE ST. MARY’S 7/6 net 


By Mavup Driver. Author of “Captain Desmond, V.C.,” etc. 
The story is a two-fold study of individual character and the spirit of 
place, as exemplified in the fine old country house of ‘Coombe St. 
Mary’s.” Daphne, Lady Carlyon, comes into her heritage as a young 
girl of one-and-twenty. As the story unfolds she finds herself and her 
beloved home crushed, as it were, like the corn of wheat between two 
grindstones—the man on the make and the very much-made man. There 
is an inevitable clash of character—the spirit of the past and the spirit 
of the present, the materialist and the idealist points of view, with the 
result that events work up to a dramatic crisis. The love element, 
though it develops late, plays a vital part in the climax. 


SNOW RUBIES 7/6 net 


By Ganpart. Author of “ Harilek,” etc. 
“4 thrilling yarn excellently told.”".—Daily Mail 
‘Snow Rubies’ inspires one to pack up right away and depart for the 
pane of fair Kashmir. ‘ Ganpat,’ besides having a good tale to tell, 
has a rare gift for describing lovely and wonderful scenes. He conveys 
the lure of travel to the mind of his readers.”"—Liverpool Courier 


THE DINOSAUR’S EGG 7/6 net 
By Epmunp CaNnpDLerR. Author of ‘‘ Youth and the East,” etc. 
A fascinating and delightfully amusing story. ‘‘ Uncle Bliss” is a 


creation and should live as one of the outstanding characters of fiction. 
This is an achievement. Discerning readers will enjoy no less the delight- 
ful and whimsical humour of the author. 


THE NOSE OF PAPA HILAIRE 7/6 net 


By KennetH MacNIcHot. 
With other curious comedies as related by Rene Guizet, journalist, at 


the third table on the right in the Café Provencal. (In the press) 

THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN IVAN 
KORAVITCH 7/6 net 

By V. L. Warrecuurcn, late of the Imperial Russian Army. 

THE DESPERATE BATTLE 7/6 net 
By Joun Smrars. Author of ‘“ The MacBrides,” etc. (In the press) 
BETWEEN THE DAYS /6 net 
By SHaw MacNicnor. A Great Novel. (In the press) 
BUDDOCK AGAINST LONDON 7/6 net 
By Jan Gorpon. A romance. (In the press) 
A BROTHER OF GIRLS 7/6 net 


By Sypvey C. Grier. Author of ‘‘ Warden of the Marches,” etc., ete. 
(In the press) 


THE BEST IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


Thousands of testimonials assert that it is to-day 
WHAT IT WAS 100 YEARS AGO 
THE BEST YOU CAN BUY 
THE BEST LITERATURE 
THE BEST VALUE 


Subscribers both at home and abroad can have Blackwood’s 
Magazine sent post free tor 30/- yearly, or 15/- for Six Months. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
45, George St., Edinburgh ; 37, Paternoster Row, London 
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very notable addition to their number. Presented in a 
curious but not ineffective way that slips now and again 
from the third person to the first, David Scott’s narrative 
makes us realise in a moving and impressive way the 
feelings of a man who by a strange succession of circum- 
stances comes to occupy a position on the good ship Janet, 
engaged in carrying cargoes of slaves from the West Coast 
ofjAfrica to the east coast of America. David Scott as a 
lad had taken part on the defeated side in the Battle of 
Culloden, and having been made prisoner, succeeded in 
escaping from the Edinburgh Tolbooth only to be retaken 
and transported to Virginia, where he was sold into servi- 
tude on the sugar plantations for a term of years. After 
years of bitter experience he escapes and gets aboard the 
Janet and so slips into the terrible traffic. The ship is 
captained by a kinsman of David's, and though she is one 
of the better type of vessels engaged in the trade, and 
“Holy Bartram’ an exceptional captain, the miserable 
business is rendered with grim but unrhetorical realism. 
Young Scott has something of the second sight, and in his 
visions we get faint foreshadowings of what is to follow. 
The scenes on the slave ship are presented with a kind of 
powerful simplicity, and though we feel from the first that 
David Scott will break with the life, his freedom is only 
won by his becoming a slave. The author has given us 
one of those rarer stories that have an enduring place in 
the memory of the reader. 


THE LOST PEARL. By Francis D. Grierson. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Mr. Grierson has mixed all sorts of ingredients in his new, 
exciting detective story. On the jacket we are bidden 
“Follow Professor Wells in the hunt for the Lost Pearl.’’ 
And follow him we do because we must—and with him 
Inspector Sims of Scotland Yard, ex-Commander Philip 
Vesey, R.N., known as ‘“‘ Gadget,’’ and Major Clare, V.C. 
Above all, the Man from Cholula, who gives birth to the 
story by drugging an attendant and stealing the sacred 
Mexican ring from a case in the British Museum. The 
Man from Cholula is a priest of the ancient Toltec cult in 
disguise, and he and his lady confederates, Dofia Raquel 
Orsola and the girl Maya (whom he hypnotises), believe the 
Lost Pearl to be in the possession of ‘‘ Gadget,’’ whom 
with exceeding cleverness they manage to kidnap and to 
convey (by aeroplane) to Guernsey, where in the spy- 
hole of an old manor ‘“‘ Gadget ’’ learns much to his advan- 
tage. They all get away to Mexico ; but not without Wells 
and Sims on the trail. The chase is thrilling. 


A BUNDLE OF MYRRH, By Edith Nepean. 7s. 6d- 
(Stanley Paul.) 


Another of Edith Nepean’s Welsh stories. Nan is the 
country heroine, a woman of surpassing charm ; of super- 
femininity. ‘‘ Oh, yes, her long tweed coat was faded by 
the sun, and the storms of the mountains, but it could not 
hide the supple beauty of her lithe young body.”’ Nan is 
born for love and intrigue, and she gets herself into a 
tangled situation 
when she visits a 
friend in London. 
She is met by a 
crimson Daimler, 
and Boni, a 
negress maid. “ Is 
it far from here to 
Grosvenor Street 
asks Nan in her 
‘““sweet Welshy 
way.” Her friend 
greets her coldly, 
but the next day 
proposes to adopt 


— her and to send her 
rl Corbett Mrs. Isabel Smith, to Paris for six 
whose new novel, “A Marriage in Ceylon,” months to acquire 
(Nash & Grayson), is reviewed elsewhere P A 
in this Number. polish. Coming 


home, after the course at a finishing school, Nan gets into a 
railway smash, but is rescued by a Welshman. “ In the 
blinding glare of the great lamps which lit up the station 
Trevor Lloyd looked a fine distinguished man, and Nan, in 
her dainty Parisian garments, might easily have posed for 
a mannequin, except that her glowing beauty owed nothing 
to art.”’ But the essential ‘‘ sweet Welshy ’’ Nan remains, 
and Miss Nepean, with her accustomed skill, leads her in 
and out of difficulties to final bliss. 


THE STREET OF VELVET. By Arthur Hougham. 7s. 6d. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

This book is curiously and delicately written. It is full 
of queer wisdom. It has its distinctive bouquet, like the 
gardens and interiors whose genius it describes so well. 
The narrative, though towards the end it flags a little, is 
told with a sense of beauty and with considerable power, 
more especially in those episodes which deal with the old 
cruel life of rural England and with the slum life of Venice 
at a later time. Its characters are vividly drawn—old 
Stormcost, neglected poet and reputed miser ; the country 
doctor and his son; Favretti, the likeable good-for-nothing 
Venetian sculptor; above all, the girl Jonquil in her 
piteous childhood, and the Caliban study of the brute 
Marken. But the story, and even its chief characters, are 
secondary to certain philosophic ideas—the idea of thought 
as a living force, of the survival of human personality, and 
of the reincarnation of unhappy loves in later generations 
of lovers. It is the book of a quiet mind not afraid to 
follow out its thought—and therefore worth re-reading. 


ONE WAY STREET. By Beale Davis. 7s. 6d. (Stanley 
Paul.) 

A close-packed story of an amiable youth in the Diplo- 
matic Service who lost his heart to that demon with golden 
eyes, Lady Sylvia Hutton. Bobby is an ingenuous and 
attractive hero in spite of his folly, and Mr. Davis contrives 
to keep our sympathy for him through all his long intrigue 
with the scheming Lady Sylvia, who is as beautiful and as 
wicked as possible. When Bobby at last tells Sylvia that 
he does not really love her, she vows revenge, and manipu- 
lates the cards so cleverly when they are playing together, 
that it is possible before a roomful of friends to denounce 
Bobby as a cheat. There is a jolly, simple girl, Elizabeth, 
the real mate for Bobby, who manages to get Bobby cleared 
and Sylvia ruined. The book is well written, with excellent 
descriptions of country and character, and there are one or 
two good descriptions of moods and feelings. 


FAITHFUL JENNY DOVE. By Eleanor Farjeon. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 

A collection of short stories, some of which have already 
appeared in the magazines. For the most part they are 
fanciful and deal with the supernatural. The ghosts, how- 
ever, are not the eerie, creepy kind, or the cold and clammy 
sort, striking terror to the heart, but the happy, warm 
spirits of earthly people whose bodies have suffered a 
change “into something rich and strange.’”’ They bring 
not the gloom and chill of death and the grave, but are 
like the ghosts of the past that haunt old churches and 
ruined castles. And they do not want to be laid; on the 
contrary their chief fear is that some human will un- 
wittingly do something that will imprison their roaming, 
freedom-loving spirits within the quiet of the grave for 
ever. The reader whose mind is attuned to the imaginative 
spirit of these stories finds joyful release from the chains 
that bind him too closely to earthly things. The first 
story, ‘““And a Perle in the Myddes,” is, for the un- 
adulterated delight it gives the reader, the gem of the 
collection. ‘‘ The Shepheards Gyrland,”’ a clever piece of 
work, is an account of the life and works of Nathaniel 
Downes, a fictitious Elizabethan poet, and when it appeared 
in Blackwood’s Magazine was accepted by the reviewers 
as authentic. The three last stories are just cameos of 
everyday life, beautifully cut. They are full of feeling 
and tenderness, and a beauty that brings an ache. In 
Miss Farjeon’s work every stroke tells, and she reaches 
the heart by her truthfulness and simplicity. 
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gai GIRL OR BOY? 
By John North. 
7s.6d. (Jarrolds.) 
Little, common- 
place (and yet not 
quite common- 
place) Crump, liv- 
ing in poor circum- 
stances, in one of 
the least fashion- 
able of the London 
suburbs, was dis- 
missed by the great 
newspaper office he 
served ; was turned 
away with a gift of 
two hundred and 
fifty pounds. He 
fell into a fit of 
despair, but deter- 
mined not to give 
in to Fate without 
a struggle. How, 
Mr. Ashley Milner, ow, how can he 

whose new novel, “Dawn Breaking Red,” make money? It 


has just been published by Messrs. Ward, struck him that 
there are so many 
women in the world, that anything he could think of to 
sell them might be a success. The mother and the child! 
He wondered if this was not the best market in the world. 
Then the idea of becoming a quack came to him. He 
would change his name and put all his money into a wild 
scheme which might yet prove a triumphant one. He 
would profess to be able to determine the sex of a child. 
Would it appeal ? It did. As Marcus Faithful, beautifully 
tailored, in splendid rooms guarded by a perfect secretary, 
Crump began his fraud, began interviewing the sensation 
hunters. Interesting and amusing, but the subject is not 
a particularly pleasant one. 


WERE THEY JUSTIFIED? By Austin Philips. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Mr. Philips has got hold of a fresh and clever idea. The 
secret of his ingenious plot is revealed in a short 
synopsis of the story, printed on the cover. We do 
not believe the readers who, somehow or other, miss glanc- 
ing through this explanation, will have the slightest idea 
of the truth of the matter as they read, for Mr. Philips 
contrives skilfully and darkens the strange situation with 
a heavy brush. Real thrills are provided at the moments 
when people get into the supposed Fairbairn’s bedroom 
(where he lies feigning illness) by mistake, and discover 
him to be Folliott. One tremendous crisis occurs when, in 
a very warm room, the manager’s cheeks become a mass of 
grease-paint, ruddy pink and flesh colour. Yes, it is a 
good story, cunningly concocted. 


SHADOWED WATER. By M.C. T. Sawbridge. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Sampson Low.) 


This novel takes its name from the girl-heroine’s strange 
and innate dread of still water. As a child she would flee 
in unreasoning panic from any pond encountered during 
the family excursions, with the result that her action was 
misinterpreted as mere wanton perversity. Practically the 
whole interest of this story centres round the character of 
Mary Tranton, a high-spirited girl in spite of this one 
idiosyncrasy, who was brought up amid a family of brothers 
and boy-cousins. Abjuring all sensational incident, the 
author contrives to interest us in the development of 
these youthful characters, with no other background than 
the trivial happenings of everyday life in a country house. 
A wild and daring strain in Mary makes her an easy prey 
to the allurement of Ronald Dangerfield, a handsome and 
artistic youth of very limited gifts. Her short married 
life is spent in loyal care of a stricken husband, and her 
chance of happiness seems likely to be balked by the 
wilfulness of her son, but in the end happiness finds her. 


| LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


EDGAR ALLAN POE LETTERS 


(Till Now Unpublished) 
In the Valentine Museum, Richmond, Virginia. 
Introductory Essay and Commentary 
By MARY NEWTON STANARD 
Special Edition limited to 300 Copies for Sale in England. 
With facsimiles of all letters and 15 illustrations. 8vo. 
£3 3s. 


This group of letters contains the only correspondence, published or un- 
published, between Poe and his foster-father, John Allan. It explains the 
mystery of where Poe was during his two years of army service and the 
exact nature of the quarrel between Poe and Mr. Allan, which so far has 


been only guesswork. 
THE DREAMER 
A Romantic Rendering of the Life Story of Edgar Allan Poe 
By MARY NEWTON STANARD 
(Author of ‘‘ Richmond : Its Story and Its People’’) 
8 illustrations. 8vo. 1 


A permanent addition to English literature. The story reads like a beautiful 
romance, yet is true to historic record and the expression of Poe in his works. 
It is a genuine book-lover’s book, delightfully printed and attractively 
bound in a very effective combination of buff and dark blue buckram. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF TAPESTRIES 
By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER 
Author of ‘‘ Decorative Textiles,’’ ‘‘ Decorative 
Furniture,”’ etc. 

8 colour plates and 160 illustrations in double-tone. 
Square 8vo. Boxed. £2 2s. 
(LipPIncoTt’s PRACTICAL Book SERIES). 

De Luxe Edition: With 4 extra colour plates from Tapes- 
tries from the Rockefeller, Mackay, and Lehman Collections. 
16 extra doubletones. Special Binding and Box. £5 5s. 


The definitive book on tapestries. An exposition of the entire subject by 
an authority, with a superb collection of fine tapestries from all over the 
world. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF CHINAWARE 
By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 
(Author of ‘‘ The Practical Book of Interior Decoration ”’ 
and ‘“‘ The Practical Book of Period Furniture ’’) 
And ROGER WERNE RAMSDELL 
8 illustrations in full colour plus’ gold, 110 in 
double-tone. Square §8vo. £2 2s. 


A splendid companion volume to Hunter's ‘“ The Practical Book of 
Tapestries.” 


BOOTH AND LINCOLN’S GHOST: 
The Story of a Living Dead Man 
By BERNIE BABCOCK 
(Author of ‘“‘ The Soul of Ann Rutledge.’’) 7s. 6d. 


What became of John Wilkes Booth, Lincoln's assassin? A great govern- 
ment killed and buried him beneath the waters of the Potomac. But was 
the dead man Booth? This is a book that will rouse wide interest and 
controversy. 


ANYTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


By CAROLYN WELLS 
A new Fleming Stone Detective Story. 7s. 6d. 


THE ISLE OF DEAD SHIPS: 
A Tale of the Sargasso Sea 
By CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT 7s. 6d. 
Of all the many legends inspired by this strange ocean pool of floating 
weeds none is more fascinating than Mr. Marriott’s novel. Its recent produc- 
tion on the films reawakened world-wide demand and resulted in'its publica- 
tion in Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Spanish, Dutch and German. 


LITTLE ROBINSON CRUSOE OF PARIS 
By EUGENIE FOA 
Translated by Emiry Otcott. Introduction by CLARA 
WHITEHILL Hunt. 8 illustrations in Colour by MARIoNn 
MILDRED OLDHAM. (“Stories All Children Love”’ Series.) 
A French classic and as popular as “ Heidi.” 


HEIDI 
By JOHANNA SPYRI 
Translated by ELIsABETH P. Stork. Illustrated in colour 
and attractively bound. 4s. 6d. 


The most attractive medium-priced edition of Madame Spyri’s Swiss idyll, 
beloved by children beyond all other stories. 


PINOCCHIO 

By C. COLLODI 
Illustrated in colour and attractively bound. Uniform 
with “ Heidi.” 4s. 6d. 


Autumn Announcement sent post free on application 
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CASH PRICE 


The 


PORTABLE * 


The SOUNDEST and 
the MOST COMPACT 
Portable Typewriter made 


THE REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. LTD. 


- Head Office: 100 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 


and Branches in principal Provincial Centres. 


i rs 1873 The First Typewriter WAS a REMINGTON 
7 1925 The First Typewriter IS a REMINGTON 


, “A FULL AND RICH BIOGRAPHY 
OF A WONDERFUL MAN” 


GEORGE ADAM SMITH 


William 
Robertson 


Nicoll 
Life and Letters 


By T. H. DARLOW 


406 pages. 
Illustrated. 


HE _long-expected biography 


Demy 8vo 
10/6 net 


of Sir 


William Robertson Nicoll will not dis- 


appoint those who 
awaited its publication. 
admirable 
a brilliant and complex personality, whose 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON LTD., LONDON 


have eagerly 


The book is an 


and fascinating 


pen-portrait of 


record takes the reader to the very centre of 
the religious, political and literary history of 
Great Britain during the last half-century. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL BUTLER. By A. J. 
Hoppé. 21s. (Bookman’s Journal.) 

We love bibliographers in general. They are as good 
reading as second-hand book catalogues, with the merit 
of changing the subject less often. But this particular 
bibliography gives us special pleasure. It might have 
been written by Butler himself. At any rate, his ironic 
spirit exhales from almost every entry, because, born 
writer though he was, he managed, somehow, to make 
every publication of his an adventure, and even occasionally 
a battle-field. Echoes of excitement can be heard in every 
pege of this volume. Besides its proper bibliographical 
contents, the volume contains hitherto unpublished letters 
of Butler’s to that gifted and eccentric Shakespearean 
scholar, F. G. Fleay. It is therefore itself a Butlerian 
first edition and so must be “‘ collected.’’ We are specially 
interested to find that copies of ‘‘ Erewhon,”’ second 
edition, 1872, fetch as much 2s one or two pounds. Ours 
cost us twopence. But it is not for sale—just yet. 


THE COMMERCIAL SIDE OF LITERATURE, By 
Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Let us admit that while the real writer, or author, is 
“born, not made,”’ there is still hope for the man or woman 
who wishes to write and wants to know how. The “ born”’ 
author will write— 
you cannot stop him ; 
and he will send his 
“ stuff’’ the rounds 
of editorial offices 
until sooner or later 
it appears in print. 
The other type of 
author also— some 
say unfortunately— 
you cannot stop. To 
him it is a matter of 
desire ; partly com- 
mercial desire. He 
wants to see the 
petals of the budding 
flower aspiration turn 
into the pink bloom 
of cheques; he wants to supply a market. To both 
these types of author, and to all who come between the 
two extremes, this very informative book will appeal. 
After many years of experience in almost every depart- 
ment of the literary world, we can find nothing of moment 
to dispute in Mr. Joseph’s wise pages. He treats the 
subject of writing for publication dispassionately, carefully 
and completely. From verse to fiction, from the serial to 
the short story, from binding a MS. to placing it and 
advertising it and selling it, he is guide, philosopher and 
true friend. Particularly on the business side, as his title 
conveys, is he valuable ; for the beginning author as a rule 
does some extraordinarily foolish things. An excellent 
addition is the section devoted to the description supplied 
by the leading publishers of the kind of book they require. 
Nothing could be clearer or better calculated to help the 
beginner than this volume. Its advice is not pontifical ; 
its style is good ; it covers practically the whole ground 
of journalism and fiction, and film and drama. 


Mr. Michael 
Joseph. 


Photo by 
Dorothy Wilding. 


THOMAS CHANDLER HALIBURTON (“SAM SLICK’”’), 
By Professor V. L. O. Chillick. 21s. (Oxford University 
Press.) 

It has always been something of a puzzle to link together 
the region of Acadia immortalised by Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evan- 
geline ’’ and the pioneer of Western humour who created 
““The Clockmaker.’’ But -Judge Haliburton was more 
than a merely patriotic Nova Scotian or a practitioner with 
the slim and homely form of humour that developed 
at its best into ‘‘ The Biglow Papers.’’ Haliburton, in 
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fact, was a man whose very sense of duty as a repre- 
sentative of British stock in the Maritime Provinces con- 
demned him to a quarter of the world where his many 
gifts found various expression but a limited audience, 
and it is safe to say that in any part of the United States 
he would have drawn more revenue and more attention, 
even from English readers, than he did as a Canadian 
loyalist with a turn for literature. Mr. Leacock probably 
makes as much by a single book as Haliburton did with the 
whole output of his pen, humorous or historical; but 
probably if Mr. Leacock came to England and entered the 
House of Commons he would fail there as signally as Hali- 
burton did. He lies in Isleworth churchyard, near the 
remains of the explorer Vancouver, unnoted and un- 
visited by any devotee or pilgrim. We are therefore 
all the more indebted to his present biographer for the 
thoroughness of this interesting record. 


CONSTANCE GRANDE. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Born in New Zealand of English parents who had settled 
there some thirty years before, Constance Barnicoat was 
endowed with a fervent patriotism, as well as exceptional 
ability, when she landed in England at the age of twenty- 
five to carve out her own career. This interesting story 
of her life, written by her husband, fully justifies her 
right to the sub-titl—War Correspondent—Traveller— 
Alpinist—and Imperialist, for in each branch she gained 
distinction much above the average. ‘I think of her 
among the diplomatists of the nations, a polyglot inter- 
preter and mediator”’ ... ‘I think of her in what she 
called the Plotting Ground and Listening Post of Europe, 
in the strange company of characters like Lenin and 
Radek and Trotsky.’’ In such words does Professor 
Strahan speak of her in a moving tribute. Early in her 
career she became secretary to W. T. Stead, of whom she 
gives a very detached and penetrating character sketch, 
and with whom she did much useful work in London and 
at the Hague Peace Conference in 1899. Her journalistic 
work, which was continued after marriage, with her 
husband, principally in Switzerland, also included the 
translation of Professor Nicolai’s ‘‘ The Biology of War’”’ 
and innumerable English dispatches for the German- 
Swiss newspapers, as well as the reviewing of Italian and 
Spanish books. Of their joint activities during the war, 
it would take more than our space allows to speak 
adequately. Editing the English edition of the organ of 
the International Peace Bureau, which involved much 
translation work, it fell to their lot to correct many mis- 
leading and unfounded statements which appeared in 
foreign papers, and to report to the home authorities the 
developments as seen from that key position of neutrality. 
Though gifted with an amazing vitality, strenuous and 
unceasing work heavily taxed her strength and eventually 
claimed the full toll in 1922. It is of interest that to her 
love of flowers we owe the origin of ‘“‘ Flower Days”’ in 
England, by which means vast sums of money have been 
raised for benevolent purposes. 


pp - 
FACTORS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By A. F. Pollard. 
8s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Professor Pollard is a liberal historian with the gift of 
expressing himself clearly, and even racily. He found, 
therefore, a subject made to his hand when he came to 
deliver the lectures provided for by the Sir George Watson 
Foundation. We could have guessed before-hand the 
general view he would take, but even so, we have been 
delighted by the warmth and eloquence with which he has 
presented the course of American history. Englishmen 
feel inclined sometimes to think that they know as much 
of America as America deserves; and we are bound to 
say that America appears at times to encourage them. 
But we cannot, or rather, we must not, shut our eyes to 
facts. America is now the biggest factor in the civilised 
world. If we urge all thoughtful Englishmen to read 
Professor Pollard’s excellent volume, it is not only because 
it will help them to understand America, but because it 
will help them to understand themselves. 


By Julian Grande. 
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IN making a home, certain features capture our fancy. Once acquired, 
they bring us into closer touch with our fellows. Perhaps it’s a pianoforte, 
or a quiet garden, or a few good pictures. 

e children of our dreams are often costly. They mean the sudden 
payment of large sums. But a small collection of good books, works to which 
all can turn many times, is easily made. And housing it tastefully and well is 
no less simple, when you start right away with the Minty Sectional Bookcase. 
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SOME OLD LOVE STORIES RETOLD. By Richard Le 
Gallienne. 7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 

Though now first published as a whole, some of this work 
is several years old ; thus, ‘“‘ so it seems in I9II,”’ we read 
in the essay on Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Elizabeth 
Siddal. Curiously enough it is the last two of the fifteen 
studies—‘‘ Legendary Ladies of the Poets’’ and a survey 
of the respective claims of blonde and brunette—which 
remind us most of the earlier and almost legendary Richard 
of the far-off nineties. Clever, sprightly, mingling gentle 
levity, airy learning, touches of cloying sweetness, they 
are not quite in harmony with the body of the book, 
though in themselves on the whole they make pretty and 
piquant reading. In other pages Mr. Le Gallienne has 
finer and deeper phases ; he gives himself up to enthusiasms, 
he acquires glow, and he often writes with felicity. In the 


stories of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, Frederic 
Chopin and George Sand, Michael Angelo and Vittoria 
Colonna, Rossetti and Miss Siddal, Heine and Mathilde, 
Lassalle and Helene von Dénniges, he is on the whole far 
more interested in his subjects than in himself or his point 
of view, and the interpretation is vivid ; there are in fact 
creative stages. The study of Shelley and Mary Godwin 
is more controversial, while in regard to Fanny Brawne, 
the dubious star of Keats, Mr. Le Gallienne permits himself 
an unaccustomed indignation. A few of his efforts—as 
with Abélard and Héloise—give just a picturesque re- 
telling ; and in regard to other famous stories, such as 
that of Dante and Beatrice, it is as vain to expect novelty 
as it were in a tribute to Sirius or Capello; but Mr. Le 
Gallienne can at least achieve a certain charm of mood and 
phrasing. 


Music. 


THE PROBLEMS OF MODERN MUSIC.* 


By RopNEY BENNETT. 


To attempt within the limits of a column to give a 
working idea of the contents of Professor Adolf Weiss- 
mann’s book produces in the reviewer something of the 
feeling of futility that one experiences in trying to review 
a dictionary. The book is not long, and the style has a 
vigour and lucidity that has been well kept by the trans- 
lator, Mr. Bozman. That it seems bulky and reads slowly 
is due to its comprehensiveness, which is all the more 
remarkable since, as a German, its author had during the 
war years been cut off from musical intercourse with the 
outside world. 

The first sixty-three 
pages are devoted to a 
general discussion and 
definition of modernism— 
the spirit, that is, of the 
music produced between 
1870 and 1922, the year in 
which the book appeared 
in Germany. Briefly the 
argument is this. The 
essence of modern music, 
as of modern life, is unrest 
and self-consciousness ; it 
surges with the emotional 
and nervous storms of the 
time ; it is above all the 
music of multifold preoc- 
cupations, few of which are 
purely musical. The chief 
problem of modern music 
is that of restoring artistic 
simplicity and singleness 
of purpose, of replacing 
anxious analysis by that 
synthesis which is the 
foundation of all great art. 

In the days of what 
may be called musical 
innocence composers 
were content with 
absolute music, conceived 
simply as a moving 
pattern of sound. They 
were rarely, and even 
then little more than 
unconsciously concerned 


* “The Problems of 
Modern Music.” By Adolf 
Weissmann. With an intro- 
duction by E. J. Dent. 6s. 
(Dent.) 


From “ The Problems ot Mocern Music.” 


with one of the most absorbing preoccupations of to-day : 
that of tone colour. The increasing perfection of the 
orchestra throughout the eighteenth century had some- 
thing to do with undermining this singleness of purpose, 
but the growth of unrest was at bottom more than a matter 
of mechanics. It was a psychological change, no less real 
for being indefinable, that showed itself not only in music 
but also in poetry and politics. The whole struggle between 
the old and new is epitomised in the tragic development of 
Beethoven. The growth of the colour-sense is seen still 
more clearly in Schumann and Chopin; but even here 
their effects were pro- 
duced unconsciously. 
They were content with 
a restricted and purely 
musical medium. The 
movement became really 
conscious in France, the 
connection between music, 
painting, poetry and the 
theatre. The aims of such 
romantics as Lamartine, 
Chateaubriand and Dela- 
croix found musical paral- 
lels in the work of Berlioz 
and Liszt, the first 
conscious exponents of the 
new music. Berlioz, it is 
true, on account of his 
admiration of Beethoven, 
looked back almost as 
much as forward; but 
with Liszt, deeply and 
consciously interested as 
he was in literature, philo- 
sophy and_ graphic art, 
music found itself defi- 
nitely committed to the 
tangled paths of 
modern’sm 

The most immediately 
visible result of the new 
preoccupations, the new 
desire to paint and to 
express mood, was the 
weakening of rhythm and 
form, of which rhythm 
is the basis. The great 
men still achieved unity 
of form and content, 
Mr. Arnold Bax. ut the new liberties 


Translated by Prof. Adolf Weissmann (Dent). were at once favourable 
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and fatal to an increasing band of mediocrities, who were 
able, at least momentarily, to conceal the fact that they 
had nothing to say by the technical brilliance with which 
they said it. The modern orchestra makes it easy to be 
sensational, effective and graphic, without altering the fact 
that the metaphysical problem of all art still is, as it has 
always been, to penetrate through what is seen and heard to 
the meaning that underlies and produces it. 

That the problem is already solving itself is indicated 
by the recently renewed interest in the older and serener 
classics and by the continued popularity, at least in non- 
Latin countries, of the conservative Brahms. Also the 
increased expense of the stupendous is driving the younger 
composers back to simplicity of manner if not of matter. 
It is neither likely, nor perhaps desirable that the old 
unself-consciousness should return, but modernity is at 
least beginning to realise its problems. 

The second and larger part of the book deals with 
practically every modern musician of note, the greatest 
space being devoted to Wagner, Bruckner, Pfitzner, 
Mahler, Debussy, Strauss and Schénberg. There is a 
chapter on English music. 


FUSIONS AND PROLUSIONS.* 


It would seem that there is en increasing desire on the 
part of the British composer to obtain a pictorial effect in 
music. This does not refer to ‘“‘ programme music,”’ as it 
used to be called—a pastoral or rural piece, where the 
instruments are cajoled into travesties of farm-yerd noises 
—or a battle-piece, wherein big guns bang, while drums 
and trumpets do their worst ; or a storm-piece, where the 
waves roar in the bass clef, the lightnings streak in 
arpeggios and the wind “ howls in the cordage ”’ of frenzied 
strings. No: the desire above mentioned is quite distinct 
from ‘‘ programme music,” and (whether it be ultimately 
referable or not to the all-pervading influence of the 
“movies ’’) it finds fruition upon a plane of its own. It 
mainly expresses itself in vocal compositions. I wish it 
didn’t. For the sake of the vocalist, the listeners, and the 
accompanist (to each of whom a more or less unsympathetic 
job is offered), I would that ‘“ pictorial’? music could 
confine itself to orchestral work. The great colour-box 
of a modern orchestra is a far better exponent of landscape, 
still-life, and abstract figure-subjects than one singer plus 
a pianoforte can ever hope to be. 

Moreover, music for the’ human voice demands more, 
much more, than this attempted fusion of two arts. It 
must not sacrifice beauty for an attempt at rendering 
truths which require a different medium of expression. 
It must approximate to poetry, not to pictures. Poetry, 
according to Milton’s definition, should be simple, sensuous, 
and impassioned ; according to Wordsworth’s phrase, 
poetry is emotion remembered in tranquillity. Again it 
has been classified as ‘‘ a criticism of life ’’’ ; and Professor 
Lascelles Abercrombie says so much more, so well and 
wisely, that one can only find room to allude to his dicta. 
Well, it is hard to find poetry, in any of the above significa- 
tions, in descriptions of a peacock by the Mediterranean— 
vide the highly-coloured words and flickering, fluctuating 
sounds of Hugo Anson’s ‘“‘ Deux Images.’’ And yet the 
second of these ‘ Images’’—‘‘ Akka from Haifa ’’— 
fascinates me, I confess, against my will. . . . The portrayal 

* “Deux Images.’’ Words by Francis Keppell. Music by 
Hugo Anson. 3s. net. (Curwen.)—‘‘ Mist.’ Words by Mar- 
guerite E. Barnsdale. Music by Cyril Scott. 2s. net. 
(Elkin.)—‘‘ The Sword of Ferrara.’’ Words by William Mc- 
Lellan. Music by Frederic Field Bullard. 2s. 6d. net. (Win- 
throp Rogers.)—‘‘ Rondel.’’ Words by Clinton Scollard. Music 
by Clive Carey. 2s. net. (Elkin.)—‘* Oh! for a Breath o' the 
Moorlands.” Words by Harriet Miller Davidson. Music by 


Benjamin Whelpley. 2s. net. (Winthrop Rogers.)—‘‘ Ron- 
deau.’’ Words by Irene Rutherford McLeod. Music by Ernest 
Austin. 2s. net. (Larway.)—‘‘ The Nightingale has a Lyre of 


Gold.” Words by W. E. Henley. Music by Benjamin 
Wheatley. 2s. net. (Winthrop Rogers.)—‘‘ Pheebus.’”’ Words 
by P. R. Chalmers. Music by Rupert Erlebach. 2s. net. 
(Curwen.)—‘‘ Disenchantment.’’ Words by Nettie Rooker. 
Music by Winifred Catford. 2s. net. (Augener.) 


A GEOFFREY BLES’S 


AUTUMN LIST 


MY LIFE IN ART : 

By CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKY. Royal 4to. 
30s. net 

A book about the Stage written by the Director of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, one of Europe's greatest actors. 

LETTERS ON LITERATURE 
By ANTON CHEKHOV. Demy 8vo._ r2s. 6d. net 
A new series of important letters on the Short Story and the Drama 
by this great Russian writer. 

ALONG THE PYRENEES 
By PAUL WILSTACH. Demy 8vo. 16s. net 
A delightful travel book beautifully illustrated. Those who enjoyed 
Isabelle Sandy's Andorra will find in Mr. Wilstach’s book a charming 
description of that little republic. 

THROUGH WILDEST AFRICA 
By F. RATCLIFFE HOLMES. Demy 8vo. 16s. net 
In his extensive tour through Central Africa the author encountered 
almost every species of big game. 

JOHN H. PATTERSON 
By SAMUEL CROWTHER. Crown 4to. tos. 6d. net 
A life of that very remarkable man who founded the National Cash 
Register Company. 

CZECH BALLADS 
By KAREL ERBEN. Crown 4to. Ios. 6d. net 


A collection of ancient Slavonic folk-lore. It is illustrated by some 
terrific drawings by that most original artist, Jan Konupek. 


COUNTRY CONTENTMENTS 
By MARCUS WOODWARD. Wide crown 8vo. 6s. net 


A charming book by a naturalist whom The Morning Post calls “ the 
most delightful of living writers in the Jefferies tradition.” 


SURGERY A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
Edited by JOSEPH BLES. 6s. net 
A collection of letters written during a tour made by three young 
Dutch medical students in the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
it contains accounts of operations performed by great Continental 
surgeons such as Dupuytren and Larrey—before the use of anaesthetics 
and aseptics. 

DAPHNIS AND CHLOE 
By LONGUS (Thornley’s translation). Crown 4to. 

25s. net 

Edition de luxe (with extra plates) £2 2s. net 
A very beautiful edition of the famous classic with illustrations and 
decorations by John Austen, whose graceful work is well known. 


A HISTORY OF FIREARMS 
By MAJOR HUGH POLLARD. Crown 4to. £2 2s. net 


A finely illustrated volume by a recognised authority on ‘the subject 
and an adviser to the War Office. It is fully illustrated with re pro- 
ductions of beautiful ‘ collector's pieces,” and contains an exhaustive 
list of makers’ marks. 


FICTION 


THE FUTURE 
By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
A’tale of South Africa of that delightful kind which has won for this 
author such a large and eager public. 

KRAKATIT 
By KAREL CAPEK. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


The story of an explosive and its inventor Prokop, whose adventures 

only begin when he is propelled out of his laboratory by an explosion. 
THE POTTLETON BRIDGE CLUB 

By HUGH TUITE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 


The heroic struggles of a party of suburban Bridge fiends with many 
useful hints on the tactics of the game. 


THE MONARCH 


By PIERRE MILLE. Wide crown 8vo. 6s. net 

An extravaganza in the style of “‘ Tartarin de Tarascon.” 
DODA 

By MARCU BEZA. Wide crown 8vo. 5s. net 


A story of Rumania. 


MR. BENSON’S BUSINESS 
By ELLIOT BAILEY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
A mystery story—and a very good one too! By the way, what was 
Mr. Benson's business ? 

THIRST 
By RUTH ALEXANDER. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
A romance with a very novel and startling situation. 

OUT OF YOUR TEARS 
By ALISON VIVIAN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
A romance of Rhodesia—a love story, very finely told. 

THE GAME 
By S. W. POWELL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


/ 
A tale of trade rivalry in Honolulu and the Southern Seas. 
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of Mist, in Cyril Scott’s song of that name, is beyond praise 
in its verisimilitude to the stealthy movement of moorland 
vapours. But any emotion which may lurk in the verses, 
(lovely in themselves), is too super-subtle to impress the 
mind of the hearer. The geographical and _ historical 
details in ‘‘ The Sword of Ferrara’’ would require a well- 
read, widely-cultured intellect to grasp them, reading 
slowly word by word. They are vivid, vigorous, and 
picturesque enough; but what is the average audience 
going to make of them? The composer’s desperate 
anxiety to extract every ounce of meaning from every 
line is reflected in the setting of this and many such-like 
songs—restless, agitated, hectic, without a settled policy 
—last, and far from least, with no vestige anywhere of that 
celestial imperishable delight which goes by the name of 
Melody. . . . I do not disparage any of these pictorial- 
effect effusions per se ; each aims at intricate artistry, each 
succeeds in proportion to the composer’s craftsmanship. 
But oh! what a relief, after most of them, to remember some 
melodious emotional ditty—such as (I take the first to 
mind) ‘‘ Farewell, Manchester ’’—or ‘‘ Cawn Dhu Deelish,’’— 
or ‘“‘ Thou art gane awa’’’! These are life, “‘ a criticism 
of life ’’—the rest are but the ebullitions of a transitory 
phase, an ephemeral vogue. They will pass unlamented, 
because they are so artificial ; but pure melody remains for 
ever. It needs no fusion with any other art; (sometimes, 
indeed, the loveliest melodies are harnessed to the weakest 
of lyrics, the worst of translations)—it suffices unto itself. 

And what, you may ask, are prolusions? Well, some 
dictionaries define a prolusion as ‘“‘a diverting perform- 
ance’; others say it is ‘“‘a preliminary essay” or “a 
practice beforehand.’’ The remaining songs on our list 
come respectively under all these headings. Mr. Clive 
Carey’s ‘‘ Rondel”’ has already been audible on the wire- 
less, and must have diverted into happier by-ways the mind 
of many a pensive hearer. It is a most tuneful, dainty, 
charming ditty, admirably vocal; anybody would want 
to sing it and want to have it sung. Mr. Whelpley’s ‘‘ Oh, 
for a Breath of the Moorlands ’”’ is just saved from being 
too landscapish by a touch of the “ personal equation,” 
and would make a gay little encore piece. Mr. Ernest 
Austin has accomplished a sweet and tender work in 
“*Rondeau,’’ which fulfils Milton’s desiderata in being 
““simple, sensuous, and passionate.’’ Either a male or a 
female vocalist could achieve grateful results with this. 
“The Nightingale has a Lyre of Gold,” a setting by Mr. 
Benjamin Whelpley, does not strike me as an ideal treat- 
ment of Henley’s radiant poem; it is perhaps a trifle 
obvious. 

With ‘“‘ Phcebus,’’ I imagine, we reach the “‘ preliminary 
essay ’’ sphere of action. For the name of Rupert Erlebach 
is unfamiliar ; and I can hardly imagine an experienced 
song-composer selecting words so inherently unvocal. 
Clever they may be—yet alas for the poor vocalist and 
the poor audience who are confronted with such lines as 
these, especially of the third verse !—some of which are 
like a mouthful of gravel. ‘‘ Disenchantment ”’ is a mildly 
wistful affair ; there is but little Q.E.D. about the verse, 
and the music clings as much as possible to the safety of 
tonic and dominant chords. One would conjecture poet 
and composer to be “‘ young beginners ’’—a fault, if it can 
be counted a fault, of which the years will mend them. 
Let us hope that, by the time they have got past prolusions, 
the fashion for fusions will be obsolete ! 


May Byron. 


A WEEK IN THE SKY. Words by Alfred Phillips. Music 
by Leigh Kingsmill. 1s. 6d. (Weekes.) 

Invariably, inveterately, one associates childhood with 
laughter, with ‘‘ mirth that wrinkled care derides.”” And 
indeed a ready sense of humour is a prominent trait of the 
healthy child. Far too soon it fades away—by middle age, 
not seldom, the effervescence of merriment has evaporated 
—and, in Stevenson’s phrase, “my gentleman sits with 
lamentable eyes, bolt upright on a seat.’’ But here is 
something to revive his faded reminiscences of “‘ the noisy 


years ’’—something to evoke a smile upon his saturnine 
lips. Nobody who can remember his childish days, but 
will share with the nursery folk for whom these songs are 
designed, in a feast of amusement and tunefulness. There 
are nineteen numbers here: whether all the lyrics are by 
the same author I cannot say, but they are all brimming 
with gaiety. Children will enjoy singing or listening to 
them, and so will Daddy and Mummy. The music is 
bright, catchy, and easy, exactly suited to its purpose. 
To each his or her particular choice: but my preferences 
lie with “A Week in the Sky,” “ Peter Porter and his 
Popgun,” ‘‘ Muffin O, Crumpet,’’ and “ Victoria Villa.” 
Altogether a very pleasing little collection—devoid of 
washy sentiment and full of fun, 


“ST. JOAN” MUSIC. 


Mr. John Foulds’s incidental music to ‘“ St. Joan ’”’ was 
successful in the theatre because it fulfilled its proper 
function, heightening the effect of the action without 
obtruding itself between spectator and stage. It was felt 
rather than heard. The composer’s usual method was to 
take a phrase, usually of the simplest, that was significant 
to the moment and, by repeating it with the minimum of 
variation, to intensify the atmosphere produced by the 
visible artists. It was so strictly incidental that it is 
doubtful if even a satisfactory orchestral suite could be 
fashioned from it; and when it is further deprived of 
orchestral colouring and reduced to piano there is surpris- 
ingly little left. Of the five numbers of the “ Suite ”’ 
(3s. 6d.; Paxton) only two are pianistically practicable— 
“The Fairy Tree’’ and ‘“‘ The Maid ”’; the rest seems by 
turns inconsequent and as turgid as orchestral music 
usually does when so reduced. This is by no means an 
adverse criticism of Mr. Foulds; it is merely another way 
of saying that he has consented to his medium so thoroughly 
that his work is untranslatable. Had he refused to do so 
it would have served its purpose less thoroughly. 

R. B. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 


“White Peacocks’ (Curwens), by Thomas F. Dunhill, 
as a solo for pianoforte. This piece suggests rhythmically 
the movements of a peacock displaying his enormous 
“tail’’ and strutting around. The extremely modernistic 
harmonies are presumably intended to create the exotic 
tone-colour appropriate to these freaks of nature, white 
peacocks. Effective for skilled pianists. 


“The Liverpool Girls’? and The (Curwens). 
The first is an arrangement of a chanty by Clive Carey, 
and is a straightforward and singable song; the second is 
a setting by Francis Toye of a poem by Hilaire Belloc that 
should appeal to singers who take their art seriously. 


“ All Round my Hat ”’ and “ Indolence ”’ (Boosey). The 
first is an arrangement of a traditional song by A. M. 
Goodhart, the second a setting of a poem by John Martin- 
dale, in which the composer, Murray-Davey, the well-known 
baritone of the Opéra Comique, proves his ability as a 
composer who expresses the mood of the poet by his own 
art. The accompaniment is quite easy and the voice part 
eminently singable. 


The Drama. 


BLESSED ARE THE CRITICS. 


By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


The old definition of critics as ‘‘ fellows who can’t create ”’ 
is on the whole, as any critic will tell you, a horrid and 
impudent fallacy. It has been disproved a number of 
times. Its prejudiced origin is obvious. Yet it persists ; 
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and there may even be some grains of truth in it—small 
motes as it were, but enough to rankle in the critical eye. 

Yet in the theatre at all events modern critics seem 
determined to uproot this heresy. Bernard Shaw was a 
critic. So was Allan Monkhouse, author of Mr. Surrage 
and The Conquering Hero; so Lennox Robinson, whose 
White-headed Boy unfairly eclipses the excellence of his 
Lost Leader and Round Table; so St. John Ervine, whose 
Jane Clegg has always seemed to me one of the reallest 
and mostly deft-written plays of our time. By their runs 
ye shall know them. Other critics, even if they have not 
yet achieved long runs, have at least found production. 
Hubert Griffith’s Tunnel Trench, Hermon Ould’s The 
Dance of Life, James Agate’s Blessed Are the Rich... . 
With regard to the last-named a curious point arises ; 
for I have heard Mr. Agate declare, publicly and with 
characteristic gusto, that no dramatic critic should write 
plays ; even as Mr. Shaw himself laid down that ‘‘ he who 
can, does; he who cannot, teaches.’’ But perhaps Mr. 
Agate will retort that he did not dramatise his own novel ; 
and Mr. Shaw I know is quite perverse enough to 
maintain that he never succeeded in teaching anyone 
anything. 

We need not however look back even so far as to the 
plays mentioned above to find critics, dramatic or general, 
asserting themselves on the stage. Si monumentum 
vequivis, cireumspice. .. . Ashley Dukes has deservedly 
made one of the hits of the year with his Man with a Load 
of Mischief. Mordaunt Shairp, whose The Offence was 
transferred from Barnes to Wyndham’s Theatre, lectures 
in drama for London University. Sydney Carroll is part 
author (with Brandon Fleming) of Easy Money, which as 
I write is on the eve of appearance at the St. Martin’s ; and 
Caradoc Evans’s Taffy likewise is on its way from the “ Q” 
to the Royalty. 

This witty and devastating comedy, it will be remem- 
bered, had a very mixed reception at its trial performance 
two and a half years ago. Time has not blunted its sting 
—and indeed it is far more directly provocative than 
Synge’s Playboy, with which it has been compared. At 
the ‘“.Q”’ some compatriots of Mr. Evans made an un- 
fortunate protest—unfortunate, I mean, in point of its 
hopeless failure to interrupt the play. Perhaps the pro- 
testers were discouraged by the defection of some of their 
party who, having come to scoff, remained to pray—or to 
laugh; or perhaps they were overawed by the whole- 
hearted enthusiasm of the rest of the audience. At all 
events the comedy, though played too farcically and at 
too slow a pace, proceeded triumphantly to its end ; after 
which the author, responding undaunted to his call, thanked 
his detractors for having left ‘‘ their little businesses ’’-—a 
pleasant touch, this—and withdrew in good order. The 
honours are undoubtedly his. 

Another critic’s play is Jefferson Farjeon’s No. 17, at 
the New. This drama’s punch is in its comedy ; and from 
some of the press notices a foreigner might almost infer 
that comedy and drama had never before co-existed in an 
English play. Whereas in fact one can name hardly a 
period, from the time of the miracle plays to that of 
nineteenth century melodrama, in which they did not so 
coexist. The point rather is that hitherto they have 
nearly always coexisted as oil and water—corked in the 
same bottle certainly, but disdaining to mix. Shakespeare 
himself, writing conventional comedy such as Much Ado, 
observed this rule ; only in the heat and whirl of his greater 
work do we find such fusion as that of the Fool and Lear. 
And Mr. Farjeon’s play (mutatis mutandis and in its own 
department) is to the average crook drama as Lear to 
Much Ado, The comedy is the play, instead of being 
a mere isolated “‘ relief.’’ The villain is funny, even at 
his most sinister. (Mr. James Lindsay’s “ you go first ”’ 
to his female accomplice is as richly comic as Mr. Lion’s 
“‘arter you, guv’nor”’ to the. reckless detective). The 
very thrills are funny; even the corpse is an inanimate 
figure of fun. Mr. Farjeon is to be congratulated, not 
only on a rattling play, but on administering a wholesome 
and wholesale jolt to the thriller convention. 


NELSON’S LIST 


By JOHN BUCHAN 
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The Gorilla is not a critic’s play, so far as I know. But, 
like No. 17, it combines thrills and comedy ; and I went 
because it seemed unreasonable to cite one and not the 
other. But in effect the two are quite different. No. 17, 
however riotous, is based on a genuine situation—its 
crooks exist ; they mean business; danger is ahead. In 
The Gorilla there is no situation ; it is fantasia, it does not 
make ‘‘sense.’’ This gives its author licence for much 
mirth ; but it also robs his ‘‘ thrills ’’ of terror (to my mind 
there is only one genuine thrill—the unbandaging of 
Stevens’s hand—in the whole three acts). Whether the 
fun is better than that of No. 17 depends wholly on whether 
you prefer your thrills sauced 
with farce or comedy. 

Apropos of thrillers again— 
Hamlet in modern dress, at 
the Kingsway, is an experience 
which I am glad to have had, 
even though I have no par- 
ticular wish to repeat it. One 
might have enjoyed it more 
maybe without the hint of 
patronage handed out with it 
—the assurance, given in so 
many words in the press cam- 
paign, that es Shakespeare is 
rather difficult to follow, the 
Birmingham Repertory Com- 
pany have contrived, by sim- 
plification, to bring him within 
reeth “of e2ll....... The 
mingham Repertory Company 
of course are too august a 
body to have their tongue in 
their cheek; yet it is difficult 
to take all this quite seriously. 
Surely the difficulty of Shakes- 
peare lies not so much in his cos- 
tume (which is rather a “‘ draw’’) 
as in (i) his poetry, and the normal reluctance of an audience 
to exert its brains, and (ii) the fantastic and sometimes 
incredible incidents of his plots. Modern dress does not 
diminish the first difficulty, and enormously increases the 
second. . . . Meanwhile one may welcome the Birming- 
ham Repertory Company as experimentalists, without 
attaching too much importance to their interpretive value. 
Osric in Oxford bags; a bowler-hatted gravedigger ; 
Polonius meditatively licking an envelope as he lectures 
Ophelia ; the actor-manager reciting in plus-fours and with 
the aid of a walking-stick ; the king pulling himself together 
with a whisky-and-soda after the strain of The Mousetrap— 
all these are piquant and legitimate fun. But it is arguable 
that the effect of the new version, on an audience un- 
acquainted with the old, might be to make them forswear 
Shakespeare altogether. 

As The Emperor Jones, Paul Robeson gives a performance 
so remarkable that one longs, perhaps unreasonably, for the 
little more which should make it a performance of genius. 
The voice, the naiveté, the vanity, the humour, the mental 
and bodily physique—all these essentials to the part are at 
his command, as are later the terror and despair ; his only 
lack is that hint of ‘‘ feyness’’ in the hunted man, which 
a supreme actor (one suspects) might make the key to it 
all. Even so, a memorable piece of work—whose power 
may be gauged from the complete insignificance of every- 
thing that is said in the last few minutes of the play, after 
Jones is dead. In the text this insignificance is less 
apparent .. . and here appears a certain technical flaw 
in the play, which only production reveals. At the 
Ambassadors, the last few minutes of dialogue were half 
drowned by the drum; and yet the drumming itself was 
not too loud : it was not nearly loud enough. Its triumphant 
din is the true climax—not the closing speeches, which 
are superfluous anyway. May I suggest, with all deference 
to Mr. O'Neill, that the right ending of this fine play is 
dumb show: no explanations; nothing heard but the 
drumr:in~, intensified a hundredfold, and Smithers’s 


“ Blarsted niggers ! (so strangely omitted from the 
present version) as the curtain falls ? 

In case such suggestion seems impertinent, I would 
hasten to add that the Ambassadors production as it stands 
is beyond question the event of the theatrical month. Iam 
not forgetting Tess of the D'Urbervilles. But the glory of 
Tess is elsewhere ; and good as the Barnes production is, 
it is inevitably (like all such transplantations) at occasional 
odds with pre-existent impressions. It adds nothing ; and 
its subtractive power is in direct ratio to the intensity with 
which one has long ago visualised the tale... . The 
Emperor Jones is preceded by The Long Voyage Home, in 
which Messrs. Milton Rosmer 
and Sydney Morgan head an 
excellent cast. This double 
bill is one which no playgoer 
can possibly afford to miss. 


ANTHONY AND 
| ANNA.* 


| In ‘“‘ Mary, Mary, Quite Con- 
trary’? Mr. St. John Ervine 
| made a definite break from the 
| more or less sombre plays upon 
| which he had built his reputa- 
tion as a dramatist, and in 
| ‘Anthony and Anna”’ he con- 
tinues in the light vein which 
he then essayed. 
“Anthony and Anna”’ is a 
| most entertaining play, and it 
is exceedingly interesting as 
well. It concerns principally 
Anthony Fair, a gentleman at 
large who objects to work 
on philosophical grounds and 
who, assured of his own 
personal charm, is diligent in vending that charm as a 
commodity from the sale of which he may live in comfort ; 
and Anna Penn, an American millionaire’s daughter, who 
falls in love with Anthony and, after much adventuring, 
gives one to understand that before very long she will 
have him working away like an ordinary unphilosophical 
human being. Apart from these two characters and their 
reactions, there is not much else of unusual interest in the 
play ; Dunwoody, a novelist (how Mr. Ervine harks back 
to his native Northern Irish surnames !), the rival of 
Anthony, and Penn the millionaire, are drawn quite in the 
conventional style, as also are the two waiters at the Inn 
of St. Peter’s Finger, where the whole action takes place, 
and Lady Cynthia Speedwell, a reduced znd most amusing 
gentlewoman, But James Jago (another Belfast sur- 
name !), profiteer and vulgarian, is rather more delightful 
than any of these. 

I think the point of most interest in this play concerns 
the character of Anthony Fair. Here we are presented with 
a young man of attractive personality and appearance 
who says : 

Fair: Then came my difficulty. 
income out of my personal charm ? 

ANNA: You seem very certain about your charm. 

Farr: Tam. Your father’s pretty certain about his business 
ability. Well, I’m pretty certain about mine. I once went into 
the company of some people in a country house who were so 
bored with each other that they spent most of their time looking 
up railway guides. Ten minutes after my arrival, they were 
trying to extend their visit. . . . : Anybody who has enough low 
cunning can make a fortune, but how many people can make 
charm? Very few. . .. I’m one of them. . . . But is anyone 
going to give me an income for being charming ? 

And we feel much of the time that this young man is not 
charming at all. That he is merely a bounder. And 
then, when we are settled in this opinion, Mr. Ervine does 
something with his character again, and back we go to the 
charm idea. The play is exceedingly well written through- 


Mr. Caradoc Evans. 


How was I to make an 


* “Anthony and Anna.” 
St. John G. Ervine. 


A comedy in three acts. By 


3s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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out, and the situations are handled with all that dexterity 
and technical adroitness for which Mr. Ervine is so well 
known, but I feel that in keeping Anthony Fair so close to 
the ‘‘ boundery ”’ line—if one may use such an expression— 
and yet always just within it, Mr. Ervine has achieved 
something quite remarkable. 

I seem to feel also that in the dialogue of much of this 
play we have a quite definite “Cherry Orchard” ex- 
pressionist quality. Over and over again Mr. Ervine makes 
his characters do and say things as though they were the 
ordinary more or less inconsequential, disconnected people 
of life, and not the unreally exact, tight-fitting people of a 
play. As for instance: 

Farr: But you know as well as you're alive that I love you. 
And you love me! 

Anna: No, I don’t. I loathe you! 


Farr: Don’t tell lies, Anna. You’ve got a smut on your 
nose. 


Anna: You stand there thinking you’re God Almighty, but 
you aren’t. Is it off ? 


It is impossible in a short quotation to illustrate what 
I mean, but the quality to which I have referred is con- 
stantly to be felt in the more intense parts of the dialogue. 
It should be noted that when the lines quoted above are 
spoken, Anthony and Anna have only met each other 
for the first time as complete strangers a few hours 
previously. The important scenes are worked up with 
wonderful precision and an extraordinary economy of 
means. Reading the play as a whole, they simply carry 
one away to a complete conviction. 

“ Anthony and Anna ”’ is constructed with great skill and 
wiitten in an attractive vein of light humour; and one 
thing I am quite certain of—it will act well. Which, after 
all, is vastly important. 

H. RicHwARD HAYWARD. 


ISRAEL ZANGWILL’S PLAYS. 


On September 12th Mr. Zangwill’s post-war comedy, 
‘“ We Moderns,’’ was transferred from the New Theatre 
and had a brilliant first night at the Fortune. Some 
revisions (perhaps they were restorations) had been made 
in the dialogue, which struck me as fuller and more forcible 
even than it had seemed when I heard it at the New, and 
with an entirery new cast (except that Miss Dora Gregory 
was still the breezy, quaint, practical woman journalist, 
Joanna, to the life), the acting throughout was admirable ; 
Miss Nancy Atkin as the revolted daughter, Miss Jane 
Bacon as Dorothy Wimple, Mr. Lawrence Ireland as 
Richard Sundale, and Mr. Halliday-Hope as Beamish the 
butler being especially good. On September 16th Mr. 
Zangwill’s sentimental comedy, ‘“‘ Merely Mary Ann,’’ was 
vevived at the first of a series of daily matinées, with Miss 
Jane Bacon, a charming, beautifully unsophisticated Mary 
Ann, in the title part, and Mr. Frank J. Randell as an 
attractive, romantically artistic Lancelot, the young 
composer. Since its first production, rather more than 
twenty years ago, this has always been one of the most 
popular of Mr. Zangwill’s plays and, taken as “a pre-war 
comedy,” its pathos, sentiment, humour, realistically, 
vividly true to the life and character of those days as one 
remembers them, are in sharp and interesting contrast 
with the very changed, equally accurate, up-to-date 
cynicism, views and morality of the people in “ We 
Moderns.” Zangwill is a great creative artist, and a shrewd 
critic of contemporary character and manners ; there is a 
subtle, intellectual power at the root of his work, and a 
sensitiveness and sincerity of thought and feeling that give 
it its own distinctive qualities. He has wit and humour, 
and can on occasion seem as flippant as the most farcical, 
but his airiest satire always has a sting of truth in it. Few 
of our dramatists have surer skill at telling a story in action 
or touch a wider range of human emotions. I am glad to 
hear that these two plays will probably be followed by 
revivals of ‘‘ Too Much Money,” “ The Melting Pot’ and 
“The King of Schnorrers.” A. 


At Fortune Theatre. 


Learn to Write 


AND 


Earn While You Learn 


MAKE YOUR SPARE HOURS PROFITABLE 


_ Wherever you live, whether in the Leart of a great 
city or in a remote village, you can earn money by your 
pen in spare time. 

This has been aptly described as the golden age for 
writers. Journalism never offered finer opportunities 
than to-day. 

Many new magazines have sprung up during the last 
few years. A glance at any bookstall reveals the 
amazing variety of periodicals. 


Wanted—New Writers! 


Hundreds of publications need the work of outside 
contributors. The supply of brightly written articles 
and stories does not keep pace with the demand. Big 
prices are paid for good work. 

You can train for Journalism under the guidance of a 
former editor. The postal course conducted by the 
Regent Institute, 13, Victoria Street, S.W.1, will show 
you definitely and practically how to write in the way 
that appeals to editors, what to write about, how to 
get ideas and where to sell. 


Expert Guidance 


The knowledge gained by years of experience of pro- 
fessional and free-lance Journalism is compressed into 
a series of absorbingly interesting lessons, and in addition 
expert counsel and constructive criticism are available 
throughout. Advice on placing is a valuable feature of 
the personal service rendered to the student. 

The moderate fee (payable by instalments) is inclusive. 
Special arrangements are made for Overseas students. 

You need not be a genius to become a successful writer. 
Many contributors who find a ready market for their 
work are men and women of average ability. Training 
was the short cut to their mastery of the rules of effective 
writing. 


A FREE BOOKLET 


“How to Succeed as a Writer ” 


Remarkable instances of almost immediate success are 
given in ‘“‘ How to Succeed as a Writer,” the illustrated 
prospectus issued by the Institute. 

This attractive booklet, which is free to literary 
aspirants, gives much striking information on the 
following (among other) subjects: What Writers Earn ; 
The Scope for New Contributors; Journalism for 
Women ; What Editors Say ; Earning While Learning ; 
bem A B C of Subject-Finding ; Synopsis of the Regent 

ourse. 


Cut this coupon out and post in an unsealed envelope 
(4d. stamp), or write a simple request for the booklet. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 93C), 13, Victoria St., S.W.1 


Without obligation on my part, please send me a copy of “How to 
Succeed as a Writer —free and post free. 
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STANLEY PAUL’S 


PUBLICATIONS 


MRS. DELANY AT COURT AND AMONG 
THE WITS 
Edited with an Introduction by R. BRIMLEY 
JOHNSON. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net 


HOME LIFE UNDER THE STUARTS 
By ELIZABETH GODFREY. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net 


BY THE WATERS OF CARTHAGE 
By NORMA LORIMER. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net 


IN DARKEST LONDON: 4 Stndy of the Outcast Woman 
By MRS. CECIL CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net 


ROMANCES OF MAYFAIR 


By AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net 


UNCLE SAM NEEDS A WIFE 
By IDA CLYDE CLARKE. With a Preface by 
FesBEccA WEsT. Fullyillustrated. Large crown 8vo. 
7s. Od. net 


THE BENCH AND THE DOCK 
By CHARLES KINGSTON. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net 


Deals with crime and criminals the world over, and includes chapters on 
the Old Bailey, the Ku Klux Klan, and Vidocq, the criminal who became a 
detective. 


CELEBRATED CRIMES 
By GEORGE DILNOT. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


Here are studies of some of the most notable criminals of modern times, 
ranging from Chicago May to Steinie Morrison. 


THREE IMPORTANT NEW GIFT-BOOKS 


MR. PAPINGAY’S SHIP 
By MARION ST. JOHN WEBB, author of ‘‘ The 
Littlest One,’’ ‘“‘ The Little Round House.’’ With a 
coloured frontispiece and other illustrations by 
“Rosin”? of Punch. Size 84 x 6} inches. Cloth. 
5s. net 


THE ’NORMOUS SUNDAY STORY BOOK 
By MARJORIE ROYCE, MOIRA MEIGHN, 
BARBARA TODD and MARION ST. JOHN WEBB. 
With a coloured frontispiece and other illustrations by 
MARY STELLA Epwarps, E. B. MACKINNON and Doris 
E. Burton. Size 84 x 6}inches. Cloth. 5s. net 

This is a sister volume to ‘‘ The ’Normous Saturday Fairy Book.” 


By A. A. MILNE, author of.‘‘ When We Were Very 
Young.”’ Illustrated in colour by H. WILLEBEEK LE 
Marr. Cloth gilt. 12s. 6d. net 
_ To say that this is likely to become one of the most popular gift-books of all 
time is no wild prophecy. It is a common-sense deduction from the very great 
success that ‘‘ When We Were Very Young” enjoyed last year. ‘ A Gallery 
of Children ” consists of twelve delightful stories, now published for the first 
time, which represent Mr. Milne at his very best, naive, lovable, deliciously 
humorous. They will appeal not only to children, but to “ all grown-ups ” 
who love children, or, alternatively, love Mr. Milne’s delicate art. 
Moreover, ‘‘ A Gallery of Children” has the advantage of being illustrated 
by Miss Ww illebeek le Mair, a Dutch artist of extraordinary talent, the most 
outstanding feature of whos» work is, to quote an article in The Studio : “‘ The 


rare grace with which she captures the beauty and fragrance of that tender 
blossom we call childhood.” 


LATEST 7/6 NOVELS 
A WIFE IN KENYA. By Nora K. STRANGE (2nd ed.) 
THE PORTLAND PLACE MYSTERY 
By CHARLES KINGSTON 
CORINNA. By “ Rita”’ (new ed.) 
THE SEVERED HAND. By MartILvE SERAO 
THE RED MILL MYSTERY. By Detective DuNN 
THE WADDINGTON CIPHER. By Wi JoHNsTON 
ONE WAY STREET. By Beate Davis 
WINDOWS FACING WEST. By Vircinia MAcFADYEN 
(2nd ed.) 
THE HEART’S JUSTICE. By Amanpa B. HALL 
A BUNDLE OF MYRRH. By EpirH NEPEAN (2nd ed.) 
IRIDESCENCE. By Cercit (2nd ed.) 
JOANNA SETS TO WORK. By Tuomas Cops 
THE ROSE OF BEARN. By E. G. EvERSLEIGH 
THE LORD OF TERROR. By Marcer ALLAIN 
ADVENTURERS AT RYETOWN. 
By Maup STEPNEY RAWSON 


THE RULE OF THE BEASTS 
By V. T. Murray. 5s. net 
Some people will call this book a prophecy, others a parable, but 
all will agree that it is a fine story wittily told. 


8, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON 


NEW NOVELS 


From all Booksellers, Bookstalls and Libraries. 7s. 6d. net 


BLUE HAND 


“ Mr. Wallace’s latest ‘ thriller ’ will attract all who love a good story, well 
told, of the sensational type.”—Daily Mail 


EDGAR WALLACE 


THE BROKEN NET 


“ Excellently told and well written.”—Westminster Gazette 


HAROLD BINDLOSS 


THE LAW OF THE HILLS 


Undoubtedly one of the best adventure stories Mr. Binns has so far 
written, set in a locality he has not touched before—Tibet. 


OTTWELL BINNS 


THE VALROSE MYSTERY 


Another of Mr. William Le Queux’s characteristic mystery stories, full 
of thrills, cleverly involved and as cleverly solved. 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX 


MICHAEL DURRANT 


Erase from a man’s brain the written records of six months and con- 
front him with conflicting claims based upon his doings in that lost 
period and you create both a dramatic situation and an ethical 


PAUL TRENT 


DEAR LADY BOUNTIFUL 


“ This wholesome and enjoyable story.”"—Scotsman 


KATHARINE TYNAN 


DAWN BREAKING RED 


A very forcefully told story of a marriage tangle. A book to appeal to 
the feminine reader, and has a sheer narrative quality which will hold 


the masculine reader, too. ASHLEY M ILNER 


THE RED RAIN MYSTERY 


“ A very readable piece of sensational fiction."—Sussex Daily News 


HEADON HILL 


THE IPPLETREE MANOR MYSTERY 


**Marshalled with adroit strategy. An absorbing detective novel.”— 
berdeen Press & Journal 


DOUGLAS W. SPURGEON 


DOWN RIVER 


“ Brimful of exciting incident. A good fighting story with a romantic 


love element in it.”"—Hull Daily Mail 
JOHN H. VAHEY 
Delightful Novels by DORNFORD YATES 


AS OTHER MEN ARE 


There are novels and novels, but those which come from the magic 
pen of Dornford Yates are stories of romantic beauty. 


“Mr. Yates compels you to read and enjoy every line, and he is 
always wholesome and refreshing. '—Liverpool Courier 


AND FIVE WERE FOOLISH 
BERRIE AND CO. VALERIE FRENCH 
ANTHONY LYVEDEN 
THE COURTS OF IDLENESS 
THE BROTHER OF DAPHNE 
JONAH AND CO. 


DWELLERS IN THE JUNGLE 


DEDICATED TO RUDYARD KIPLING. 5s net 


A delighttul volume of animal life in the jungle. 
16 full-page Illustrations by WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


GORDON CASSERLY, F.R.GS. 


SALISBURY 
SQUARE 


LONDON 
E.C.4 
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